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FIFI AND THE FIFIANS. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT, 


there is a region on the face of the 
globe, the accounts of which have never 
been exaggerated, it is the oo Islands. The 


most vivid imagination could scarcely invent 
greater atrocities than prevailed there as re- 
cently as 1850, or even six years later. The 
cannibalism of the inhabitants was of the 
worst description, and the cruelties prac- 
ticed upon their victims most diabolical. 
Neither sex nor age was spared for the 
gratification of their disgusting desires, and 
I 


the observance of their devilish rites. 
Young men and women, gray-haired grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, were sacrificed 
without distinction, and eaten with the same 
relish. Their savage orgies were in the 
highest degree revolting; and the tortures 
they inflicted, in some cases, upon those 
whom they were about to eat, before slaugh- 
tering them, surpassed those recorded in 
the most horrible fables of devildom. 


I do not propose to place before the read- 
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er any of these in all their revolting aspects, | tween 15 deg, 30 min. south latitude, and 


but to simply relate a portion of my own 
experience at these isiands, and with these 
savages. To do this I shall give an ac- 
count of my first visit to this group, and 


preface the same by narrating, in a general 
way, what I know of this portion of Polyne- 


sia, and its inhabitants. 

The Fijians are of the same race as the 
inhabitants of that part of Australasia, 
which some modern writers have called 
Melanesia, all the other inhabitants of Poly- 
nesia being of the drown race, and by some 
supposed to be derived from the same com- 
mon stock to which the Tartars, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Malays owe their origin. To 
whatever source the whole of these races 
may be traced, the Malays and Polynesians 
present so many points of resemblance as 
to lead to the conclusion that they have 
been derived from the same stock. The 
Fijians belong to the d/ack race, and are the 
only specimens of it in Polynesia. 

The dialects of this last-named division of 
islands of the Pacific and Australasia resem- 


ble each other to some extent, but not so 
closeiy as those of the formerand the Asiat- 
ic Archipelago and Madagascar, which 
seemec to have belonged to one language, 
designated by Marsden the Polynesian. 
The Asiatic source of the language is re- 
markably comprehensive, clear, and exact, 
especially in its grammatical construction, 
and so philosophical as to convey the im- 
pression that it must have descended from 
a people possessing a higher degree of civ- 
ilization than those by whoin it is now 
spoken. The vowel sounds predominate ; 
and the peculiarity in the Polynesian lan- 
guage, which expresses almost every sylla- 
ble by a single vowel, renders it, when 
spoken, remarkably euphonic, flowing, and 
easy. The softness of the language is also 
increased by the rejection, throughout all 
the dialects, excepting that spoken by the 
Samoans and Fijians, of all sibilants, and 
sounds produced by double consonants. 
Regarding the New Hebrides as the 
eastern limit of Australasia, the Fijis consti- 
tute the western boundary of Polynesia. 
- | French writers these islands are includ- 
ed in the region to the west, to which the 
name of Melanesia has been given; but, as 
this term designates rather the color of the 
people, than the peculiarities of their coun- 
try, it does not necessarily define geographi- 
cal boundaries; and as, ethnologically con- 
sidered, the Fijians seem to form the con- 
necting link between the blackness of Mel- 
anesia and the lighter-colored brown races 
of Polynesia, and exhibit some fusion of the 
Polynesian roce and language, they may, 
be classed with the 


This extensive group of islands, lying be- | 


between 177 east and 178 west longitude, 
and comprising two hundred and twenty- 
five islands and islets, about eighty of which 
are inhabited, was first seen by Tasman, in 
1643,.and named by him Prince William’s 
Islands. Captain Bligh, after the mutiny in 
the Bounty, passed among the islands of 
the southwestern portion of the group in 
1789. Captain Wilson, in the ship Duff, 
after leaving the first missionaries at Tahiti 
and Tonga-tabu, got entangled in the east- 
ern part of the group in 1797. Early in the 
present century a sort of piratical and buc- 
caneering trade in sandalwood was com- 
menced in Fiji and western islands, The 
sandalwood was taken to China by vessels 
from New South Wales. In 1804 a num- 
ber of convicts, escaped from the latter- 
named place, reached these islands, and set- 
tled chiefly on two of tnem, by the chiefs of 
which they were treated with great consid- 
eration, on account of the aid they rendered 
with their firearms in times of war. They 
were men of desperate character, depraved 
and barbarous habits ; and, while the islands 
derived a degree of supremacy from the aid 
thus rendered in war by these foreigners, 
their reckless waste of human life increased 
rather than restrained the barbarity of the 
natives. 

M. d’Urville visited these islands in 1827; 
and in 1840, they were regularly surveyed 
by the United-States exploring expedition, 
under Commodore Wilkes. They are of 
various sizes, two of them being from two 
to six miles in circumference. and, apparent- 
ly, coral formations, covered with a deep 
vegetable soil. The others are volcanic 
formations, the highest summits in the Viti 
Leva (Great Fiji) rising nearly five thousand 
feet above the sea. Their forms are ex- 
ceedingly varied, and often remarkably beau- 
tiful. The soil is generally fertile, and, in 
parts where rain is most frequent, the ver- 
dure is rich and constant. Vanua Leva, one 
of the largest islands, is one hundred miles 
long, and twenty-five miles wide ; and Viti 
Leva is ninety miles from east to west, and 
fifty miles from north to south, The 
islands are entirely or partially protected by 
reefs, and most of them have lagoons of 
considerable extent. The numerous reefs 
and islets, together with the force of the cur- 
rents, render navigation intricate, at times 
perilous, and, together with the ferocity of 
the inhabitants, has caused them to be visit- 
ed less than other islands of the same great 
ocean, 


The temperature of the Fijis, though 
warm, is not insalubrious. The vegetable 
productions used as food are more numer- 
ous than in many of the other islands ; and, 
besides the bread-fruit, cocoanut, banana, 


sugarcane, taro, of arum, yams, sweet po- 
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tatoes, arrowroot, and draccena, there are 


several others which the natives use as 
food. 

The population has been estimated at 
one hundred and fifty thousand; and, as in 
other portions of this region, it appears to 
have diminished one-third within the last 
fifty years, and, in some districts, as much 
as one-half, Judging from their descend- 


ants these islanders must have been a fine 
race of men. They are usually taller than 
Europeans, and men six feet in height are 
frequently seen. They are often weli-form- 


ed and muscular, but not corpulent, having 


broad chests, and strong, sinewy limbs. 
Their hair is abundant, very black, and 
frizzled or bushy, with a thick, large beard. 
The outline of the face isag oval, the 
nose well-shaped, with full nostrils, yet dis- 
tinct from the negro type. The color va- 


ries; but the pure Fijian seems to be be 
tween the black races of the West, and the 
brown or olive-colored races of the East, 
The chiefs, as in several other groups, are 
incontestably much finer looking than the 
common people, their features having much 


TESTING A BOASTER. 


less of the negro cast, and their foreheads 
ped er perhaps, on account of the form 
and height of their head-dresses — appear- 
ing loftier and more expansive. I never 
perceived that, in general, the color of their 
skin was lighter, although, at Bua, I no- 
ticed that the older men were, in many in- 
stances, of a deeper black than the younger. 

These islanders seem to have been re- 
garded, from our earliest acquaintance with 
them, as, in some respects, more advanced 
than the neighboring tribes. Thev seem to 
be the only inhabitants of Polynesia who 
practice the manufacture of pottery to any 
great extent, and evince, in the form and or- 


namentation of their vessels, artistic taste 
and skill. Great ingenuity is also manifest- 
ed in their mats and clothing, in their ear- 
rings and other ornaments, as well as in 
their articles of dress and arms. Indeed 
their dress, altogether, might, not inappro- 
priately, be described as a species of orna- 
ment, neither their climate nor their general 


_ habits requiring that it should be used tor 


purposes of comfort or convenience. That 
of the men consists chiefly of a figured 


sash, sometimes measuring one hundred 
yards, though six or seven is the usual 
measure. This ts wound round the body so 


as to tall over the knees like a curtain, and 
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is then fastened behind, or left to trail upon 
the ground. The women are not allowed to 
use the same material; but they also emu- 
late the trail by allowing a sash of inferior 

uality to sweep the ground behind them. 
4 white turban, consisting of a kind of 

uze-like scarf of extremely fine material, 
is worn by all Fijians who have any claim to 
this badge of res bility ; and this head- 
dress is rendered peculiarly ornamental by 
the taste with which it is adjusted, some- 
times being tied with a knot in front or at 
the top of the head, while portions of the 
scarf ,are allowed to float on either side or 
down the back. Upon this part of the per- 
son, especially, is the taste of the Fijians 
displayed. Their hair is naturally strong 
an teeebent but the different modes in 
which it is arranged by artificial means, and 
the patience with which the chiefs, especial- 
ly, submit to the operations of the hair- 

resser, are truly astonishing, the result be- 
ing to produce a roundness and softness of 
surface, almost geometrical in the exactness 
of its outline. 

In the structure of their dwellings the 
Fijians also display much skill, Their 
houses are compact and curable; and their 
double canoes are among the finest and 
fleetest in the Pacific. They are exceeding- 
ly superstitions, the priest exercising great 
power over the lives and property of the 
people. They have no idols ; that 1s to say, 
they worship no images or other material 
representations of their gods. Their term 
for divinity — 4o/an — is also applied to any- 
thing great or wonderful, good or bad. But 
they revere certain stones as shrines of 
their s, regard sume weapons with su- 
perstitious feelings, while certain birds, fish, 
plants, and even men, are supposed to have 
—_ residing in or connected with them. 

heir chief god is an impersonation of their 
idea of ceaseless existence. Others of the 
higher order are supposed to be also eter- 
nal,and to exercise influence over the ele- 
ments of nature, the islands or their inhabi- 
tants. The gods of the lower class are the 
spirits of deified men. as 
own god, each locality its own superstitions, 
Nearly every chief has a god in whom he 

laces especial confidence; and some be- 
ieve that their god follows them wherever 
they go. The different classes, such as the 
carpenters, fishermen, and so forth, have 
their respective gods. Nearly every house 
or village has its own dure (the word for 
prayer or worship in the dialects of this 
portion of Polynesia) or temple, some more 
than one. These are constructed with 
great care, highly ornamented, and, gener- 
ally, raised on an artificial mound, frequent- 
ly twenty feet high. Several spears, set in 
the ground, and some blanched human 
skulls, are fixed in the sacred place; offer- 


Each island has its | 


ings of weapons decorate the interior ; while 
a long piece of white cloth, used as a girdle 
or sash, fixed to the top, and extending 
along the rafter and corner post to the 
round, forms a pat! down which the god is 
lieved to descend to enter a priest. 
These priests are in some cases also doc- 
tors ; and then a portion of the articles pre- 
sented, or the fees, are deposited in the 
temple. This building is also used as a 
council-chamber as well, as a place of enter- 
tainment for strangers, and sleeping-place 
for the principal personages of the village. 
The homage and offerings are provided by 
appeals to the fears of the people. Offer- 
ings are presented when the favor or aid of 
the god is required, or it is wished to ascer- 
tain his will; and the priest, pretending to 
be filled by the god, exhibits frenzied and 
convulsive action, and, in incoherent utter- 
ances, delivers the answer of the oracle. 
When he utters the words “I depart,” or 
flings himself down violently, and beats the 
ground, a shell is blown, or a musket fired, 
to announce that the god has departed. A 
good understanding usually exists between 
the chief and the priest: and the revelations 
from the latter generally accord with the 
wishes of the former. On one occasion a 
priest ventured to utter an inspiration con- 
trary to the wishes of the chief. The latter 
silenced the former by exclaiming, — 

“Who are you? Who is your god? If 
you make a stir | will eat you.” 

The priest knew well that this was no 
idle threat. 

The cannibalism of the Fijis is incor 
rated in their religion. Their gods are be- 
lieved to delight in human flesh, and to 
minister to this horrible propensity neither 
age nor sex is spared. At one time, with 
each basket of fruit brought to the idol, a 
human body, male or female was required. 
But this was peremptorily forbidden , the 
chief, on his observing some informality in 
the treatment of the victim, virtually show- 
ing the power of the chief to be above that 
of the god. Divination and witchcraft are 
also practiced, and the effects of the latter 
regarded with general dread. The éadx, or 
system of prohibition common throughout 
Polynesia, prevailed here; and their relig- 
ious belief includes a future state, which, in 
its chfef characteristics, resembles very 
much the present life. 

But the most repulsive and appalling cus- 
tom among these islanders is their canni- 
balism. With them it was not an occasion- 
al exhibition of the extreme abasement to 
which human nature can sink, but a regular 
custom, regarded by the mass as dignified 
and commendable. Human bodies are eat- 
en in many of the frequent events of life, — 
on building a temple, commencing the con- 
struction of a canoe, launching the same ; 
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and men are sometimes killed to obtain 
blood with which to wash the decks of a 
newly made canoe, and the bodies of such 
men are eaten. On the arrival of a new 
caxoe at an island, from a dozen to twenty 
men have been killed and baked to make a 
feast. The same has taken place on lower- 
ing the mast for the first time. On one oc- 
casion the number of bodies procured was 
»more than could be consumed. In this 
case the limbs were cooked, and the trunks 
thrown away. Two days were spent in cut- 
ting off and cooking these limbs. In the 


year 1851, fifty bodies were cooked at one 
time on Namena. Prisoners taken in war, 
and those who escape from wrecks, are usu- 
ally eaten; the former being first offered to 
the war-god, and then prepared for food. 
Sometimes the human body was baked 
whole, when, on being removed from. the 
oven, it was placed in a sitting posture, cov- 
ered with black powder, and, in this state, 
carried about, as if alive. 

The only motive for this most ap | 
is usualy the gratification offere 

y eating human flesh; but revenge has 
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sometimes been a cause. Itis never eaten 
uncooked, though the victim be in full 
health and vigor. Young women are some- 
times placed alive amongst heaps of vegeta- 
bles and other food presented to the chiefs, 
but are killed and baked before being eaten. 
The victims, as already mentioned, are con- 
fined to neither age nor sex. Gray-headed 
persons and children, male and female, fur- 
nish the repast. Some of the chiefs never 
ate human flesh, but they were exceptions 
to the general mass of the people; and wo- 
men seldem ate of their bodies. 

When a chief desired to have the skull of 
an enemy for a soup-dish or drinking-cup, 


orders were given not to strike the victim 
on the head. Murder for this horrible pur- 
pose has sometimes been rendered more 
dreadful by the infliction of tortures, such 
as cutting off limbs of the victims while still 
living, cooking and eating them in their 
sight, and even making them eat part of 
their own flesh. The number of bodies eat- 
en by some of the chiefs is almost incredi- 
ble. Human nature has never presented de- 
pravity so revolting as that which this cus- 
tom, not arising from any want of whole- 
some food, exhibits. 
Notwithstanding the fact, that the Fijians 
are distinguished among other races by 
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physical and intellectual vigor, by industry, 
skill, and daring, their inhuman barbarities 
have deterred commerce from their shores, 
and even repelled the attempts of humanity 
and religion to secure them from apparent 
self-destruction. Insurmountable, however, 
as the difficulties appeared, and imminent 
as was the peril of the attempt, it was made; 
and these natives, far as they seemed re- 
moved beyond the reach of the humanizing 
influences of a purer religion, have formed 
no exception to the evidences, which have 
been abundantly furnished, in the present 
age, of the power of the gospel. 

In the year 1835 two Wesleyan mission- 
aries from the Tongau Islands went to the 
Fijis. They were received and protected 
by the king of Lakemba, and encouraged by 
a number of Tongau residents. They learn- 
ed the language, prepared books, taught the 
Fijians and Tongaus, and preached to them 
the gospel, assisted by native Christians 
from Tonga. A number of the Tongaus 
placed themselves under instruction, and 
soon professed to be Christians. In 1838, 
one of these men proceeded to Rewa, and 
there, protected by the king, prosecuted his 
work. Additional laborers arrived during 
the year, and the printing press was set to 
work. In the next year, labor was com- 
menced in Vanua Leva or Great Land, 
where one of the earliest events after their 
arrival was the strangling of sixteen women 
in honor of a young chief and his compan- 
ions, who had been lost at sea. The mis- 
sionaries tried in vain to avert the cruel fate 
of these women. Soon afterward eleven 
dead men were brought, and laid down be- 
fore the house, cut up, and cooked in ovens 
near by. The endeavors of the mission- 
aries to dissuade from this practice, and 
even the drawing down of the blinds of their 
windows, so as not to witness the horrid 
spectacle, offended those who were prepar- 
ing this inhuman repast. The missionaries, 
however, continued their labors; and the 
first convert was the king’s brother, whose 
protection and influence greatly aided their 
efforts, and prevented the execution of the 
king’s threat to kill the first person who 
should embrace the new religion. 

In 1840 the converts numbered twenty ; 
and the missionaries constantly exerted 
their influence to save women from being 
strangled, and captives from death. But 
seven years later discouragements induced 
the missionaries to leave this station, and 
seek a more promising field. They had 
continued their labors amidst many trials ; 
sometimes interposing to save life, some- 
times endeavoring to induce the people to 
receive their message. The following ac- 
count shows the manner in which two of the 
missionaries, in 1849, interposed in the 
midst of a horrid butchery, and even in the 


presence of the cannibal king to save the 
lives of a number of devoted women. 

“Fourteen of the poor creatures were 
seized, one man, who was with them, being 
killed on the spot. The news of the cap- 
ture reached Mbau the day before the ca- 
noes, and great was the rejoicing. The 
place was all excitement, and people flocked 
together to greet the approaching fleet of 
death. The report soon arrived over toe 
Viwa, and reached the mission house. 
‘ Fourteen women are to be killed and cook- 
ed for the Mbautoni people.’ Mrs, Calvert 
and Mrs. Lyth, missionaries’ wives, were 
alone with the children. Their husbands 
were many miles away on a distant island. 
The thought of the horrid fate, which await- 
ed the poor captives moved the pity of those 
two women. But what cout done? 
Every moment was precious. Amidst such 
fiendish excitement it would be a desperate 
thing for any one to venture into Mbau for 
the purpose of thwarting the blood-thirsty 
people. These two noble women deter- 
mined to go. A canoe was procured; and, 
as they went poling over the flat, they heard, 
with trembling, the din of the cannibals 
grow louder, as they approached. The 
death drum sounded terrible, and muskets 
were fired in triumph. Then, as they came 
nearer, shriek after shriek pierced hoongh 
every other noise, and told that murder was 
begun. Fear gave way to impatience at 
that wild warning, and the English women 
urged the laboring boatmen to make better 
speed. 

“ They reached the beach, and were met 
by a Christian chief, who dared to join 
them, saying, ‘Make haste! Some are 
dead, but sore are alive.’ Surrounded by 
an unseen guard, which none might pass 
through, the Christian women passed 
among the blood-maddened cannibals un- 
hurt. forward to the house 
of the old king, Taura, the entrance to 
which was strictly forbidden to all women. 
It was no time for ceremony now. With a 
whale’s tooth, as a present, in each hand, 
and accompanied by the Christian chief, 
they thrust themselves in the presence of 
the king, and prayed their prayer of mercy. 
The old man was startled by the audacity of 
the intruders. His hearing was dull, and 
they raised their voices higher, and plead for 
their dark sisters’ lives. The king said, 
‘Those who are dead are dead: but 
those who are still alive shall live.’ At 
these words a man ran to Ngavindi to stop 
the butchery, and returned to say, that five 
still lived ; the rest of the fourteen were kill- 
ed. But the messengers of Pity could not 
leave their work unfinished. They went to 
the house of the murderer, and found him 
sitting in state in full dress, but evidently 
very uncomfortable. He winced under the 
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sharp rebukes of the missionaries’ wives, 
and muttered something about his friendli- 
ness to the /ofu. Even in cannibal Mbau, 
all did not consent to the deed of darkness. 
Thakombau’s chief wife, and Ngavindi’s 
wife, had already secured the life and liber- 
ty of two of the victims; and, when Mrs. 

alvert and Mrs. Lyth left, there were 
others who blessed them for their work 
of love.. What the doing of it cost those 
intrepid hearts none may know; but their 
deed stands in the record above all praise. 
They have their reward.” 

In 1854, the powerful king, Thakombau, 
of Mbau, made a public protession of Chris- 
_ tianity; and this, in some measure, facili- 

tated the spread of religion among his peo- 
ple. The missionaries persevered in their 


labors amid many perils, and were eight in 
number in 1856, when they were assisted by 
native teachers, and the good results of 
their efforts was visible among the classes, 
who are still adherents of the old religion, 
and devoted to cannibalism. 

In the last-named year, we celebrated the 
Fourth of July at the Tongau Islands; and 
I landed at Mbau, on the eastern side of 
Viti Lemi, on the twelfth. I was met at 
the beach by one of the Tongau teachers, 
who had come, with a number of natives, to 

eetus. He led the way to the king’s house. 

hakombau was seated on a mat; and three 
natives, crouching in servile attitudes, were 
in attendance to minister to his wants. He 
was an exceedingly well-shaped man, full 
six feet tall; and his features were anak 
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v regular, and in no way reminded me of 
e negro type. His hair was the most re 
markable characteristic of his appearance. 
It seemed to stand on end and extend about 
six inches from his head, which looked as if 
ornamented with a huge black mop, tinged 
here and there with red and white. He 
spoke a little English, and understood more. 
The greater part of the white men, who vis- 
ited these islands at that time, were no 
friends to missionaries; and the king, very 
evidently, did not consider me an exception 
to what he believed, with reason, to be the 
rule. The Tongau teacrer, who 
ad introduced me, naturally referred to the 
king’s profession of Christianity, and the 
latter verbally confirmed what the former 
Geclared. But, as he did so, he looked at 
me, and winked in such a manner as to lead 
me to believe that he was no great acquisi- 
tion to the Christian faith. 
Three days after he had occasion to visit 


one of the districts under his rule. He was 
received with the usual ceremonies of like 
occasions. Conch-shells were blown, and 
the people greeted him with songs of praise, 
which they shouted at the top of their voices. 
A double row of living men, women, and 
children were hung by the feet, for him to 
choose from, as though they were so many 
fowls. He walked between the two rows of 
doomed natives, and indicated, as he passed 
from one end to the other of the display, 
the bodies which pleased him most, by 
touching them with his club. I do not 
know that he ate any of this human flesh, 
but was told, only a few days after, that he 
had feasted as age I on dakolo (the native 
name for human flesh) as he ever had be- 
fore his pretended conversion; and I believe 
the information to have been true. 

It was Saturday ; and, as it was not neces- 
sary for me to leave that day, I concluded 
to wait till the next evening to see how the 
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Fijt and the Fijians. 


THE GAME OF KI VIKI, 


sabbath was observed. Near the mission 
house there was an animated scene, which 
is su well represented in the accompanying 
illustration, as to scarcely need any descrip- 
tion. The first intimation I had of it wasa 
confusion of vocal sounds, which reached me, 
and Jed me to believe that a serious quarrel 
had broken out among the villagers. But | 
was soon undeceived, and, as I neared the 
mission house, I perceived a party of na- 
tives engaged in thatching a roof with cocoa- 
nut-leaves. Every man, | think, was shout- 
ing as loudly as possible ; and one sat on the 
ridge-pole, and, with out-stretched arms, 
yelled to encourage the workers. Some 
called for mangrove rods, more leaves, rat- 
tans, and sinnet. They, who brought the 
material required, shouted as they climbed 
to the roof; and every one made all the 
noise he could. 

When we had observed these shouting 
roofers, the Tongau led the way, at my re- 
quest, to the mission house. The missiona- 
ry was absent, and two native teachers were 
in charge, by whom we were kindly and 
courteously entertained. Among the chil- 
dren, then under instruction, there was a 
boy whose father had been killed by the 


chief of Tailevue. He had fought against 
the latter, and, in a moment of excitement, 
had boasted that he would eat him. He 
was taken prisoner, and put to death in the 
same way as boasters usually are. His 
hands were bound behind him, and a quan- 
tity of cocoanut icaves tied on his back. 
These were lighted, and he was left to die, 
laughed and jeered at by delighted specta- 
tors. 

There were two durcs in the immediate 
vicinity, one of which, it was believed by 
the adherents of the old religion, had been 
abandoned by the gods of the place, while 
the other was still occupied by deities, and 
used by the unconverted natives. The for- 
mer had been the most important, and the 
headquarters of the most powerful god. It 
was near this temple, therefore, where the 
king gave his great feasts. These festivals 
were important events, and preparations 
were made many days in advance, and a large 
number of pigs, turtles, and great quantities 
of vegetables were cooked. The feast always 
took place in the open air, and the members 
of each tribe sat together in groups by them- 
selves. The food was always divided into 
portions under the direction of the Tui-rara, 
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the master of ceremonies, who carefully re- 

ulated the quantity in each portion by the 
importauce of the tribe for which it was in- 
tended. He called the name of each, com- 
mencing with the highest in rank, and was 
always careful not to overlook a stranger. 
As he called the names, young men hasten- 
ed from the group designated to get the por- 
tion of their tribe, which usually consisted 
of pigs, yams, turtles, and a variety of other 
products of the place. 

That of the two dues which still had the 
character of a temple was situated in a re- 
tired place near the sea-side, and, when I 
saw it, it was night. The moon shone 
brightly, and I, therefore, had a good oppor- 
tunity to observe this dwelling-place of 
many gods. There were two of the sacred 
stones near it, which are found in several 
“ope in Fiji, and believed to be inhabited 

y gods and goddesses. Those which are 
supposed to be the dwelling-places of the 
latter have been designated “ tying a wo- 
man’s apron (/i#u) round them. Food is of- 
fered these, as to other gods, by placing it 
on or near the stones. The god eats the 
soul out of the food, so they say, and leaves 
the material portion of it, which is afterward 
eaten by the people. The interior decora- 
tions of this dre, which stands on a mound, 
that I estimated to be eighteen feet in 
height, were most elaborate, and the thatch 
was laid over elegantly carved warriors’ 
spears. The accompanying illustration is a 
’ faithful reproduction of the scene. In the 
foreground are the sacred stones referred 
to, and behind them rises the terraced mound 
on which the dure is built. 

After returning from this secluded dwell- 
ing place of so many gods and goddesses, I 
passed the remainder of my time, till I re- 
tired to sleep, in the examination of the va- 
rious specimens of clubs, of which there 
was a large collection at the .mission house. 
Three of them in particular attracted my at- 
tention as I had seen duplicates of them 
that afternoon in Thakombau’s house. The 
first was a paddle-shaped weapon, the 
blade of which was not more than an inch 
thick in the middle, and tapered off to either 
side, leaving a sharp edge. It was carved 
carefully all over, save on the handle, and 
was very heavy. 

The second, like the first, resembled a 

die. The blade was strengthened by a 

ld ridge running along the centre. A 
side view of the lower part is represented by 
figure two, to show how it is flattened; and 
figure three is a cross section of the blade. 
This club was nearly plain, and the only at- 
tempt at ornamentation was a beading cut 
round the Sandie near the 


The third was small, bnt heavy enough to 
require two hands to wield it. The illustra- 
tion presented here will make any attempt 
to describe it unnecessary. 

The next day, Sunday, | was an interest- 
ed observer of the religious exercises at the 
mission house. I saw but one convert 
whom I thought did not need constant 
watching to be kept in the faith of the mis- 
sionaries. That was Thakombau’s chief 
wife, who enjoyed much consideration from 
her fellow-islanders, and exerted a healthful 
influence in behalf. of the Christians. I re- 
turned on board that night, and the next 
morning I landed again to get some hogs 
and yams. I sent these on , while I 
remained on shore. 

To the right of the landing, I noticed the 
trunk of a tall cocoanut-tree which extended 
at an angle of about twenty degrees from 
the te out over the water, and was kept 
in position by having its outer end support- 
ed by a post fixed in the bottom, I asked 
several persons what it was intended for 3 
and the only answer I got, was “ Rivéki. 
I gave up trying to find out the meaning of 
the word, and started to go to Thakombau’s 
house. J had nearly reached it when I was 
startled by wild but joyous cries of, — 

“ Riviki! Riviki! Riviki /” 

I thought I would now find out the mean- 
ing of this word, and hurried back to the 
Janding. Upward of thirty natives were 
running, close to each other, up the tree- 
trunk, which extended out from the right of 
the landing, plunging head foremost from 
its end into the water, regaining the shore 
as quickly as possible, and then repeatin 
the operation with all the speed they could, 
so that there was a constant stream of indi- 
viduals running out to the end of the in. 
ciined trunk, plunging overboard in such 
quick succession, as to keep the water white 
with foam, swimming ashore, and continual- 
ly shouting “ Riviki,” while they were out of 
water. 

I observed them attentivel 
half an hour. I then saw Thakombau, paid 
him for the yams and hogs, promised his 
chief wife, who then was his only one, as 
the others had been put away when he had 
pretended to become a Christian, that I 
would not forget to tell my pale-faced sisters 
that I had known at least the one dark wo- 
man who tried to be a Christian, and did 
all she could to suppress cannibalism, and I 
took my leave. When I got on board, we 
at once proceeded to continue our cruise, 
and, as we braced forward our main-yard, 
the wild, joyous cry, “ Riviki/ Rivikis 
Riviki /” came resounding over the wa- 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


MRS. SUTHERLAND’S THEATRICALS. THE 
MARRIAGE IN THE DARK.” 


unfurnished garret-room at Staple- 
ton, being as yet undivided up into 
smaller apartments, afforded ample space 
for seating a large audience ; and being pro- 
vided with a stage, scenery, orchestra, and 
even a raised platform in the rear to repre- 
sent the “dress-circle,” made an excellent 
opera house. Here, at eight o’clock Thurs- 
day evening, were gathered perhaps as fash- 
ionable and select an audience as was ever 
assembled on a similar occasion, chatting 
and talking in low tones together, and wait- 
ing impatiently for the curtain to rise and 
the entertainment to begin. 

The performance was announced, on the 
delicate tinted programmes which had been 
distributed, to commence at eight o'clock. 
That hour struck and passed, however, and 
yet, for some reason unknown to the audi- 
ence, the dark curtain still hid the stage 
from view. Then Ross Lowrie showed his 
shaggy head a moment at the curtain’s edge 
and signaied the orchestra to begin another 
tune. This was accordingly done, and ten 
minutes more was dispo . 

At this point Rex Armington appeared in 
front of the curtain, and gracefully bowing 
to the audience, announced that owing to 
the non-appearance of one of the gentlemen 
who was to take part in the first play, it 
would be necessary to change the order on 
the programme, and the second comedy 
would be acted first. It was hoped that the 
gentleman referred to would arrive in time 
for the first play—* The Marriage in the 
Dark”— to go on when the other was fin- 
ished. 

Behind the curtain Mrs. Sutherland was 
storming about, apparently very much pro- 
voked indeed at Mr. Rocke Arthur, who 
had so unaccountsbly failed to make his ap- 
pearance. It was necessary to do some- 
thing at once, however, and as soon as pos- 


sible, the requisite changes were made and 
the second play began. It is not necessary 
to say more about it here than that it was, 
from every point of view, a perfect success, 
and was received with constant applause by 
the delighted audience. Our story has to 
do more particularly with the second play, 
which was so unfortunately delayed by the 
unpardonable tardiness of Mr. Arthur. 

A messenger had already been despatched 
to Willowbrook, who, returning just at the 
conclusion of the first act of the play going 
on, announced that Mr. Arthur had not been 
home since the preceding afternoon, and 
that Mrs. Mainwaring knew nothing of his 
whereabouts. She had supposed he was 
staying at Armington Place or had gone 
home with Mr. Lowrie. 

The utmost consternation at once pre- 
vailed behind the scenes, though it was not 
due so much to anxiefy for Mr. Arthur’s 
safety as to solicitude for the fate of the 
play in which he was to have taken a promi- 
nent part. What was to be done if Mr. Ar- 
thur failed to appear in time?” At this 
juncture, Mr. Tyrrell came forward at once, 
and proposed a solution of the difficulty. 
He was already quite familiar with Mr. Ar- 
thur’s part, he said, and thought that he 
could “ cram it up” as he went along, well 
enough to go through with it, — always pro- 
vided that Mr. Arthur did not after all ap- 
pear. As for his own part,— that of the 
parson, — it was a short one, and could easily 
be learned by anew man. The parson did 
not come on at all until the last act of the 


lay. 
. ‘At this proposal, Mrs. Sutherland ap- 
peared very much relieved, and declared at 
once that she knew a person in the audi- 
ence who would certainly play the minister 
to oblige her, and who was just the man for 
the part. This person was at once sent for, 
and presently appearing behind the scenes, 
was introduced by Mrs. Sutherland as her 
friend, Colonel Wragge. Although pos- 
sessed of a military title, this gentleman cer- 
tainly had, as Mrs. Sutherland had hinted, a 
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decidedly clerical appearance. His face | student (Tyrrell), who is Rex’s particu- 


was smooth shaven, and wore a peculiar 
sanctimonious air, which was by no means 
prepossessing, however, as it somehow or 
other at once conveyed the impression of its 
being assumed. he man’s features, too, 
were far from pleasing, being of the hooked 
and prominent description, characteristic of 
men of the Hebrew descent. The Colonel's 
name, however, was not Jewish, certainly, 
nor did he acknowledge at all that he was 
of Jewish extraction. 

As has been said, the first play passed 
smoothly aud successfully to its close. At 
its termination, after a short interval, Mr. 
Armington again appeared before the foot- 
lights, and announced that unhappily the 
missing gentleman had still failed to appear; 
but that another gentleman had kindly con- 
sented to attempt the part, for whom Mr. 
Armington begged the indulgence and grati- 
tude of the audience, since, of course, the 
part could be but imperfectly prepared at 
such short notice. Mr. Armington wished 
further to announce, in behalf of his friend, 
Judge Stapleton, that the company were re- 

uested to remain at the close of the per- 
ormance for an hour or two of social inter- 
course and enjoyment. The occasion would, 
of course, be entirely informal, but the Judge 
trusted that it would be no less pleasant on 
that account. 

At half-past nine, Mr. Arthur not having 
made his appearance, the curtain once more 
arose, and the comedy, “ The Marriage in the 
Dark,” commenced. In order that the read- 
er may understand properly what follows, it 
will be necessary to go into the details of 
this second comedy more particularly than 
of the first. 

The curtain, at first rising, disclosed a lux- 
uriously furnished apartment, — the room of 
a student at college,—in which sat three 
young men studiously engaged, just at the 
moment, in surrounding themselves with 
clouds of tobacco smoke. The dialogue 
was, of course, on the subject of women; 
and one of the three, Rex Armington, was 
being joked and laughed at for his sudden 
infatuation with a noted beauty (Blanche 
Stapleton) whom he has seen but once, but 
is quite insane over, but who, his two friends 
assure him, would never think of him twice. 
Rex grows more and more vexed at their 
banter, and finally, getting desperate, and be- 
ing very much -n love with the girl, starts 


up and hotly offers to wager such portion’ 


his personal fortune as he is able to lay 
hands on —amounting to some twenty-five 
thousand dojlars —that he can marry the 
irl within a month. One of the other two 
{this part was taken by Mr. Everett) at once 
accepts the wager, and they shake hands 
upon it, each solemnly pledging his honor 
to pay the money if he loses. The third 


lar friend, endeavors to dissuade Rex 
from this rash wager, but in vain. This 
ended the first scene. In the other two 
scenes of the first act, Rex meets the lady, 
courts her assiduously, and finally proposes, 
but is laughingly rejected, but in such a 
manner as to leave him at liberty still to 
prosecute his suit. 

The first scene of the second act is alsoin 
Rex’s room at college. Rex and Tyrrell are 
alone there. Rex is disheartened and des- 
perate. Only a week of the month remains, 
and he is no nearer to marrying Blanche 
than at first. Tyrrell proposes to apply for 
the position of tutor to Blanche’s Erother 
(Harry) and, getting into the family, to ar- 
range the matter in some way if possible. 
The second scene is at Blanche’s father’s 
house. Tyrrell is duly installed as Harry’s 
tutor. Blanche’s father (this part was capitally 
taken by General Vavasour) gets confiden- 
tial over bis wine, and informs Tyrrell that 
unless Blanche will consent to marry a cer- 
tain bald-headed but immensely wealthy 
gentleman, who aspires to her hand, that he 
(Blanche’s father) would be ruined. Tyrrell 
promises to bring it about for him. In the 
same scene Tyrrell is also made a confidant 
of by the aforesaid wealthy suitor (Ross 
Lowrie taking this part), and promises to 
help him win Blanche. The third scene is 
between Blanche and her father, in which 
the old gentleman implores her to save him 
from ruin by marrying a wealthy suitor. 
But she is unable to make up her mind to it. 

Then came the third and all-important 
last act, which, as amended by Mrs. Suther- 
land, was as follows: In the first scene 
Tyrrell persuades Blanche to so far accede 
to her father’s wishes as to consent to a 
plan which he (Tyrrell) proposes. Papers 
are so to be drawn up that the instant 
Blanche became Lowrie’s wife her father 
becomes possessed of a sufficient amount to 
relieve him of his embarrassments. But im- 
mediately after the ceremony Tyrrell will 
help Blanche make her escape, and she will 
never see her husband again. Blanche 
agrees to so much in order to save her 
father; but she declares that even now she 
cannot endure the sight of her bald headed 
admirer, and she will consent to the cere- 
mony only on condition that it should take 
place in the dark. The wealthy suitor be- 
ing informed of this by Mr. Tyrrell, is per- 
suaded to consent to Blanche’s condition, 
since he is assured that he cannot have her 
without. In the second scene it is arranged 
between Rex and Tyrrell that the former 
shall get himself up as nearly like the 
wealthy suitor ns possible, and shall be on 
hand to step into his rival’s place at the 
proper time, when the substitution will be 
unperceived in the dark. Tyrrell is to 
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somehow manage to shut Lowrie up some- ' 
where up-stairs, at the Jast moment, and 
to keep out of the way. In the third and 
last scene, the curtain rising discloses the 
minister (Colonel Wragge) in the drawing- 
room at Blanche’s home, waiting for the 
parties to come down and be married. He 
understands that the ry | is to take 
place in the dark, and for a few minutes 
soliloquizes on the subject. Tyrrell pres- 
ently comes in and darkens the room; and 
then the parties enter,— the bride and the 
bridegroom by different doors,—and Rex, 
disguised as the wealthy suitor, is married 
to Blanche, and Lowrie himself rushes in in 
time to disclose the fact that he has lost his 
wife and wager. Then everybody accepts 
the situation, the wealthy suitor offers to 
lend the oid gentleman the money, and the 
curtain falls with 

“The Marriage in the Dark,” as will be 
seen even from so imperfect a description 
as the above, was a very good play, and it 
was well acted. Tyrrell received constant 
applause for his pe ormance of the part of 
Rex’s friend, and, wonderful to say, required 
almost no prompting at all. Rex was en- 
tirely cool and self-possessed, notwithstand- 
ing the very precarious game he knew him- 
self to be playing. And Blanche, who, of 
course, knew nothing of the shameful trick 
of which she was to be mede the victim, 
went through her part with a spirit and 

wer that elicited repeated commendation 
rom the spectators. The first and second 
acts were begun and ended at last. Then 
the last act commenced, and finally the cur- 
tain rose on the third scene, and Colonel 
Wragge was discovered, sitting at a table 
with his clerical robes on a chair near him, 
waiting the entrance of the happy pair. 

Suddenly, while the audience were listen- 
ing to his soliloquy and eagerly looking for- 
ward tothe expected denouement, there came 
upon the stage a man whom they all knew, 
but who had as yet taken no part in the 

lay. His hair was tangled and matted, and 

is clothes were disordered and covered 
with mud. He walked straight across the 
stage, and laid his hand heavily on the min- 
ister’s shoulder. Colonel Wragge started 
and looked around in surprise. Then, at 
sight of the other, his countenance assumed 
an expression of such perfect horror and 
amazement that the audience clapped their 
hands in delight. Colonel Wragge’s acting 
was certainly most excellent. 


. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


A FAIR FIGHT AND NO FAVOR.— THE ES- 
CAPE. 


Rocke Arthur in his prison room in 


the attic, the hours of Thursday after- 
noon were long and dreary ones indeed. It 
was not until sunset, when daylight was al- 
ready fading from the apartment, that the 
old man came again, bringing his supper. 
Rocke paid no attention to the food offered, 
but at once again broached the subject of 
his 

« here,” he said, “do you mean to 
help me out of this and earn a thousand dol- 
lars, — or don’t you?” 

The old man’s eyes twinkled as he an- 
swered, — 

“ Don’t know. Can’t do nothin’ till dark. 
Bime by they'll be tippling down there be- 
low. Git key to hand-cuffs then, mebbe.” 

“But, unless I can get away from here 
by dark, I might as well stay a month.” 

“ All right,” was the answer. “I'll see. 
You'll give me a thousand, sure?” He no 
longer pretended to conceal his willingness 
to aid Rocke, if he were weli paid therefor. 

“ Yes, yes; you shall have it at any mo- 
ment by coming to Silverside — and no 
questions asked.” 

So the old man went off again, promisin 
to do the best he could. phils a 

Then Rocke sat on the edge of the bed and 
saw the light grow fainter and fainter above 
his head; and then for a long time he re- 
mained motionless with his face buried in 
his hands, alternately groaning and cursing 
the fate that kept him here, powerless to 
stir, while the precious moments were pass- 
ing, and his enemy, only a short half-dozen 
miles away, was already exulting over the 
prospect of the speedy success of his nefa- 
rious plans. Rocke listened constantly to 
hear the old man’s step once more. His ear 
now and then caught the sound of shouting 
and laughter seemingly far below, but he 
listened a long time in vain for a footstep at 
the door. 

Suddenly, however, without any sound 
before-hand, the key was again turned in 
the lock, and the oid man cautiously en- 
tered, holding a lamp in his hand, and peer- 
ing into the darkness before him. He 
closed the door carefully, and then advanced 
toward the bed. “I ’ve got it!” he said in 
a half whisper. “The big one is playing 
keards in his shirt-sleeves, and I found the 
his coat-pocket.” 

ocke leaped to his feet, and held out his 
manacled hands fiercely. ‘Then for the 
love of heaven,” cried he, “unlock this at 
once. I fear it is already too late.” 
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The old man approached with the key in 
his hand; but when about to unlock the 
handcuffs, drew back again and hesitated. 

“ The money sure ?” he asked with a cun- 

ning leer. “ An’ you won’t hand me over 
or anything ?” 
- “No, no!” You can have a thousand 
dollars tomorrow morning if you can come 
for it,— and nota word said. Unlock it, 
man, — unlock it, or” — 

Without further delay the man unlocked 
the handcuffs, and in another moment, with 
a great sense of relief, Rocke found himself 
once more with his limbs free. But he did 
not pause now to congratulate himself. 

“ Now,” said he, “tell me, old man, how 1 
shall best elude those roughs below. | 
would like -nothing better than to meet 
them ; but my time is limited.” 

“Oh, you can’t go by the stairs!” the 
man answered in alarm. “ You must go by 
the roof.” 

“Very well. But after I get away, what 
direction must I take to get back to Silver- 
side? The shortest road, mind you!” 

“Straight through the woods south 0’ 
here, till you come to a cart-path. Turn to 
your left, and follow it till you come out to 
the Lake-House road. must go back 
down-stairs, or they ‘li miss me. How 
shall I get the money ?” 

“Come to me, — Rocke Arthur, Willow- 
brook, Silverside Village.” 

The old gentleman seemed satisfied, and 
again retired. Rocke at once proceeded to 
make his escape from the old room. The 
walls were low, and by standing on a chair 
he was easily able to reach the skylight. He 
opened it without trouble, and- lifting him- 
self up, with some difficulty, climbed 
through it, and in another moment was in 
the open air onthe roof. By the faint light 
of the moon, which, a little less than full, 
was just appearing above the trees, he could 
see that he was on an L of an extensive 
and very irregular building, apparently three 
stories high. He crept along the ridge of 
the roof to the extreme end of the L, and 
looked down; but could distinguish noth- 

-ing in the gloom below, nor was he able 
to conceive of any way of reaching the 
ground from here. There seemed to be no 
lightning-rods or spouts upon the house. 
He crawled back toward the skylight, intend- 
ing to explore the roof in that direction; but 
reaching the opening, it suddenly occurred 
to him that the bed in the room below was 
probably a corded one, and that the rope 
was just what he wanted. He dropped 
into the room again, therefore, and, to his 
exceeding joy, tound that his bedstead was 
provided with a stout hempen cord. 

He was just proceeding to lift off the bed 
in order to remove the rope, when, to his utter 
consternation and dismay, he heard a heavy 


step on the stair, and realized that his bur- 
ly friend was coming to repeat his visit of 
the morning. On the impulse of the mo- 
ment Rocke stepped quickly across the 
room to a position behind the door, which 
swung open as he did so, and the man en- 
tered, holding the lamp above his head, and 
walking toward the middle of the room. 
On seeing the chair beneath the open sky- 
light, the chain and handcuffs by the bed, 
and the prisoner gone, he stopped short 
with an oath. Then as he turned to hurrry 
back down-stairs, Rocke pushed the door 
suddenly to, and, advancing a step, stood 
confronting him. 

“So ho,” uttered the man, much relieved. 
“There you are, eh ? Thought you had gone 
off by ther scuttle, sure. How the deuse 
did yer get ther bracelets off?” 

* Never you mind how I got them off,” ut- 
tered Rocke between his teeth. “ They are 
off; and here | ama free man. I had a no- 
tion to knock you down, but I’ve prejudice 
against hitting a man when his back is 
turned. But now we stand here two good 
men, alone, and face to face,— and I pro- 
pose to see which of us is the better. hat 
say you, my friend, to a fair fight and no 
favor?” 

“ You forgit, young feller,” said he, “that I 
rather outnumber you, already. There are 
jest seven of us, — me and the six-shooter!” 
And he suddenly drew and cocked a _revol- 
ver, — Rocke’s own weapon which had been 
taken from him the night before. 

“Nonsense!” returned Rocke, impa- 
tiently. “You know very well you don’t 
mean to use that revolyer. That is rather 
ahead of your orders, and you would let me 
get clean off first. I give you my word, too, 
that I will not be taken again alive.” 

The man lowered the weapon, and his 
bloated features broke into a good-natured 
smile. “Dern me ef you a’n’t the most gal- 
lus young chap I ‘ve seen this season. No 
wonder t’ other feller was afeard on yer. 
Wal, yer right. I sha’ n’t shoot any way.” 
Then after a thoughtful pause he added, 
soberly, “An’ there ’s some sense in your 
proppysition. As you say, here we be, face 
to face, an’ a fight thar’s got ter be. | ’ma 
fair man, myself, an’ I b’lieve in fair play. 
Ef you think you can whip me, — I tell yer 
afore-hand, there a’n’t many men as can, — 
I ’m goin’ to give yer a chance ter try.” 

“ And if I do whip you?” 

“Then I stay here an’ keep still till you 
get a fair start out o’ this.” 

Rocke advanced openly, and held out his 
hand. “ That’s a bargain,” he said ; and the 
two clasped hands with a grip which each 
knew to be honest. 

The man moved the chair one side, and 
placed the lamp and the revolver upon it. 
“Yer won’t use the pepper-box on me, ef 
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I leave it here?” he stipulated; and Rocke 
assured him that he would not. Then he 
threw off his coat and put himself ina gen- 
eral prize-ring attitude. 

Rocke Arthur knew a “hard man to 
whip” when he saw one, and he knew that 
he saw one now. But he knew also that he 
himself was an unusually powerful man, and 
that he was in powerful training, while his 
antagonist was evidently in the habit of 
drinking deeply, and looked, perhaps, more 
dangerous than he really was. Rocke knew 
very little of boxing ; and he did not doubt 
that the other, skilled in the “ manly art,” 
as he probably was, would quickly overcome 
him in a knock-down encounter. But he 
did not mean to come to blows if he could 
avoid it, intending to resort to a trial of mus- 
cle instead. 

The two drew nearer, eying each other 
cautiously, and making a feint to strike now 
and then. The only kind of fight in the 
New-Yorker’s mind was a scientific one; 
and he had no doubt that this athletic young 
fellow before him was highly skilled in box- 
ing. So he wasvery careful at the outset, 
Rocke edged around gradually, with a plan 
of his own in view, until his adversary stood 
just by the foot of the bed. Then the young 
man raised his left arm suddenly, as if to 
deliver a blow at the other’s face. The 
rough saw it coming, and raised his right 
arm to ward it off. The next instant, quick 
as lightning, Rocke rushed upon him, seized 
him by the throat with iron grasp, and be- 
fore the other realized at all what was being 
done, he found himself bent suddenly over 


sthe foot-board of the bed, with his back 


nearly broken, and his brain reeling with 
the choking sensation at his throat. 

He struggled now for liberty, but he 
struggled in vain, Rocke Arthur, fighting 
now for liberty and for something far dearer, 
was, at this moment, at his very best; and 
few men could have successfully resisted 
him. Bent and choked as he was, the rough 
held out against him scarcely a minute. 

“Do you yield?” Rocke said hoarsely, 
tightening his nervous hold upon the other's 
throat. The man was already blue in the 
face, and could hardly see. He could only 
nod in reply. 

Rocke released him instantly. The man 
straightened up, and staggering to the bed- 
side, sat down there, the whole room swim- 
ing before his eyes. 

“ How do you feel?” Rocke asked kindly. 
“I am sorry I was so rough, but I could n’t 
very well help it.” 


Oh, it’s all right, feller, an’ 
don’t bear no ill will You whi ped me fair 


enough, —though I swear I ’d like to try it 
agin. I did n't expect you ’d git in on me 


that way. 
“T ‘ll be glad to try it again at some other 


time, my friend. Just now I have a press- 
ing engagement some miles away from here. 
By the way, | want to borrow your coat and 
hat. You’re a good fellow, and I don’t 
mind giving you this watch and chain for 
them.” 

“ Wal, thet ’s fair enough, ef yuu ’re sat- 
isfied,” answered the man. 

So Rocke proceeded to disguise himself 
in the other’s coat and hat, and then, taking 
the lamp in one hand and the revolver in 
the other, he turned again to the man. 

“Shall I have to go through the room 
where your chums are?” he asked. 

“ Not ef you go down the front way.” 

“ How long will you stay here?” 

“Til wait fifteen minutes. Is that fair?” 

“Tam satisfied. Good night,” and Rocke 
left the room. 

On the landing below he heard voices and 
laughter coming up to him by what seemed 
to be a back stairway. Turning, he came 
presently to a carpeted staircase, at the 
bottom of which he could see what was evi- 
dently the front door. He blew out his 
light, went softly down the stairs, and, un- 
bolting the door, passed silently and unmo- 
lested out into the open air. By the moon, 
now well up above the trees, he fixed upon 
the “woods to the south,” and entering 
these, in a few minutes he came to the cart- 
path mentioned by the old man, and, turn- 
ing to the left, foMowed it for some few min- 
utes, coming out at length upon the main 
road. He saw now exactly where he was, 
and he knew there were more than five 
miles between him and Silverside. The 
time he judged to be not far from nine 
o’ clock. Alas! The important play was to 
come off first, and before this the third act 
was doubtless begun. Oh for White 
Blanche or his gallant Nero to take him 
over those five miles between here and Sta- 
pleton ! 

This wish was still in his mind, when he 
heard a horse behind him, and, turning, he 
saw a man on horseback close beside him. 

“ Hollo!” he cried. And then, “Can you 
give me the time?” 

“Not far from a half after nine,” the 
horseman replied ; and then was riding on. 
But suddenly he pulled up in the road. 

“Is n’t it Mr. Armington?” he asked. 
He thought he recognized Armington’s form 
and voice (Rocke had long since discarded 
his borrowed hat and coat). Then, feeling 
sure it was Rex, he continued,—I was just 
exercising the bay. You did n’t send for 
him today, it seems?” 

Rocke took in the situation at once. This 
was Mr. Bixby, of whom he had heard Rex 
speaking the other day; and the horse was 
one Rex had had it in his mind to purchase. 
He te his cue at once. 

“Yes, itis 1, Bixby. I thought I knew 
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that horse. Just get down, will and let 
me ride him x a as the amp send 
up for him in the morning.” 

Mr. Bixby dismounted without a oe 
cion, and Rocke, with one bound, was in the 
saddle instead. He drew from his vest 
pocket the golden arrow that Blanche had 
given him on the croquet lawn more than a 
week before, and drove its point fiercely into 
the horse’s shoulder. The bay leaped for- 
ward suddenly, and the next instant Rocke 
was galloping furiously down the road, leav- 
ing the astonished horse-dealer standing in 
the path alone. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
AN INTERRUPTED COMEDY. 


S Rocke Arthur dashed by —— 
Place he saw by the illuminated clock 
down at the stables that it was twenty min- 
utes after ten. It must have been even later 
than Mr. Bixby had said, when Rocke had so 
treacherously borrowed his horse, and left 
him inthe road. It had taken the bay far 
less than three quarters of an hour to come 
that five miles dowa the hills. 

As he approached Stapleton he could see 
that the windows in the mansard roof were 
all alight. The performance was not yet 
over, then. But what of that! Alas! Zhe 
Marriage in the Dark must long since have 
been accomplished. 

Then he turned the horse suddenly into 
Stapleton gates, and, dashing up the path, 
leaped to the ground, left the bay, all quiver- 
ing and steaming, to take care of himself, 
and, entering the deserted hall, rushed up 
the broad staircase four steps at a time. 
He reached the third floor, and, meeting no 
one, entered the gentlemen’s dressing-room. 
There was no one there either. He could 
hear some one talking on the stage; and, al- 
though the voice was strange to him, the 
words he recognized in an instant. His 
heart gave a great jump within him. The 
words that caught his ear were those of the 
parson’s soliloquy in the beginning of the 
third act of the allémportant play. By some 
miracle Zhe Marriage in the Dark had 
been delayed, and, thank Heaven! he was 
yet in time. 

Going straight through the dressing-room, 
he came suddenly upon Mrs. Sutherland 
and Tyrrell standing at one of the wings. 
They turned at his step, and Mrs. Suther- 
land gave a little cry of dismay, which 
might or might not have been caused by 
Rocke’s unusual appearance. He was Cov- 
ered with mud, his hair was in anything but 
a presentable condition, and his eyes burned 
like fire. Even Tyrrell was startled from 


his usual composure, and uttered an expres 
sion of surprise. 

“ Hollo,” he said, “where the deuse did 
you come from? No one thought of see- 
ing you just now!” 

“] suppose not,” Rocke answered briefly, 
and stepped past them into the wing, soar 
ing directly out on the stage. 

And this is what he saw: — 

He saw, standing there by the table in the 
centre of the stage, a man, whose smooth 
face, hooked features, and sanctimonious air 
he recognized instantly,—though he had 
last seen them months ago, and in a distant: 
part of the country. 

Rocke had no time for surprise, however. 
Nor did he stop to consider any plan of 
operation. He followed the first impulse 
that seized him, an impulse born of the 
exaggerated and enraged state of — 
which the events of the last few hours h 
wrought in him. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, he stepped out in full view upon the 
stage. Colonel Wragge had, at that mo- 
ment, seated himself at the table with his 
back toward Rocke. 

Then, as has been said, Rocke strode 
across the stage, and laid his hand heavily 
on the reverend gentleman’s shoulder; and 
the latter, looking up, turned suddenly white 
with terror. 

“You know me, then?” uttered Rocke, 
grimly. 

The minister answered not a word, but 
still looked up at him with eyes that seemed 
ready to leap from their sockets. 

“It is plain that you do,” continued 
Rocke. ‘“ And I know you also, and I know 
no good of you. I knew you three years 
ago when you were an army chaplain at 
Fort Sill, and left there to avoid an expos- 
ure of your real character. I knew you 
later in Colorado, where, but for me, you 
would have been hung to a tree by an indig- 
nant mob, and where you were tried for wife- 
murder, and acquitted only because one wit- 
ness, — the woman who knew you were 
guilty, — having been bought up by you, did 
not tell allshe knew. You remember Caroline 
Bird, do you not? She confessed the. per- 
jury on her dying bed, twelve months after! 
Did you know that? And if the sheriff of 
Blue-grass County knew where you were 
at this moment your life would not be worth 
a picayune. Did you know that, too?” 

All the time he was delivering these sen- 
tences with rapid, distinct utterance, entire- 
ly forgetful of the audience and the sur- 
roundings, Rocke had stood there in the 
same position with his hand on Colonel 
Wragge’s shoulder, while that gentlemau 
sat looking up at him, still with the same fix- 
ed expression of consternation and borror 
on his face. The audience were silent as the 


|grave. They had no thought but that all 
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this was of the play, and they were 

Rocke at length took his hand from the 
man's shoulder, and, drawing up a chair to 
the opposite side of the table, he sat down 
facing the other, and, with his elbows on 
the table, and his chin on his hands, looked 
straight at him with a withering glance. 

“I know, too,” he went on presently, 
“just what you are here for, and in whose 
pay you are; and I propose to put a stop to 
this outrage. I see you have a watch on, — 
I am sorry:to say that I have just left mine 
with a fellow-employé of yours,—and I will 
give you just two minutes to leave this 
place and this vicinity. If you do not 
choose to do that, 1 will send at once for a 
constable, have you arrested, and telegraph 
to Denver immediately.” 

Colonel Wragge.sat for a moment longer, 
returning Rocke’s furious gaze with a look 
of bewildered fear. All this while he had 
not answered a single word to what this 
mud-stained. individual, coming upon the 
stage so strangely and so unexpectediy, had 
said. But he knew that all he said was 
quite true, and he knew the man, and he 
knew he was one who never said more than 
he meant. 

“Come, sir,” Rocke said at length, in a de- 
termined tone, “one of your minutes must 
be already up.” 

The other rose from his seat, turned slow- 
ly away, and, walking across the stage, made 
his exit at the wing where Rocke had enter- 
ed, and where Mrs. Sutherland and Tyrrell 
were still standing, while Rex had joined 
them, the whole three watching the strange 
scene on the stage with wonder and chagrin, 
Mrs. Sutherland put out her hand to sto 
him, but the retiring colonel shook it off. 
He was under a spell from which she could 
not tree him, —the spell of a great fear. 
He went on through the dressing-room, 
down the stairs, and out of the house; and 
it is enough to say here that he- was never 
seen or heard of again by any of the com- 
pany which he had so unceremoniously de- 
serted. 

Meanwhile, to return to the stage, Rocke, 
looking around at the scene and the audi- 
ence as the “minister” disappeared, real- 
ized, as he had not fully done till this mo- 
ment, the exact circumstances of the situa- 
tion. He was not at all confused, however, 
at the somewhat difficult position in which 
ke found himself, but sat there with his el- 
bows still.on the table, seeking to determine 
what he ought to do next. He perceived 
that the audience had no idea that what had 
jast passed was anything more than a part 
of the play, and the thought occurred to him 


that possibly the play might still be carried 


to its close without their discovering that 
such was not the case. He knew that much 
2 


scandal and trouble would be avoided if 
this could be done, and he made up his 
mind to attempt it. 

With the utmost sang froid, therefore, he 
presently began to soliloquize aloud, and con- 
trived in a half humorous manner to convey 
to the audience an understanding that he 
was a classmate and friend of the person 
with whom Rex had made his wager, and 
that he had just come twenty miles on horse- 
back for the express purpose of thwarting 
the plot by which Rex was to marry Blanche. 
This (be explained to them) he proposed to 
do by assuming the robe and office of the 
reverend gentleman who had just — 
and performing the ceremony himself. 
course, not being really a minister himself, 
the ceremony would amount to nothing after 


Then he drew to him some writing mate- 
rials which were on the table, and hastily 
scribled the following note : — 


“Send in whoever is playing m 
and we will finish up the le It in the 
best thing we can do as matters are, and 
the audience won’t know the difference. 
Send in a book, too, so I can read the min- 
ister’s part.” 


Then he rose, and, while putting on the 
minister’s robe, contrived to fling the note 
into the wing where Mrs, Sutherlatid was 
standing, without the action being seen 
from the seats. 

The actors behind the scenes — at least, 
those who had not been in Mrs. Suther- 
land’s marriage plot — had been, for some 
time, watching Mr. Arthur’s movements. 
from the wings, and had made up their 
minds that the gentleman was either ve 
drunk or very crazy. It was concteded, 
however, that the a he suggested was, 
the best that could be followed under the 
circumstances; and Tyrrell, therefore, pres- 
ently went on again, and the play proceeded, 
with some irregularity and blundering, to. its 
close, —— Rocke, in the clerical robes, per- 
forming the wedding ceremony on the: dark- 
ened stage. At the last moment the wealthy 
suitor, released from the closet above stairs, 
rushed in, thus revealing to all the fraud 
which Rex and Tyrrell had perpetrated. 


‘The utmost consternation prevailed accord- 


ing to programme, of course; but then, in- 
stead ot the few remaining sentences being 
spoken in which all make up their minds to 
accept the situation, and make the best of it, 
Rocke suddenly threw off his ministerial 
vestments showing that the ceremony had 
been performed only by a layman after all. 
Then he pointed triumphantly ta the clock, 
calling Rex’s attention to «the fact that the 
month named in the wager was finished. 

“ Sir,” he said, — and Rex saw in his eye 
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as he uttered the words a meaning greater 
than the rest could guess, —“I must inform 
you that you have lost your wife after all.” 
Then he motioned for the curtain to fall, 
which it did amid cries of applause from the 
audience, who still had no suspicion that 
anything had gone wrong. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE EXPLANATION IN THE LIBRARY, AND 
THE INSULT IN THE DINING-ROOM, 


S the curtain fell, without one word of 
explanation in regard to his strange 
appearance and conduct, Rocke Arthur 
turned adruptly from the group of actors 
gathered about the table, walked rapidly 
across the stage, and, hurrying down-stairs, 
left the house. He had no mind to be seen 
longer ia the present soiled au! Cisordered 
state o/ his attire, nor, indeed, was he in a 
mood just then to discuss with anybody the 
events which had taken place. Duwn near 
the gates he found the bay horse still wan- 
Cering about amid the shrubbery. He 
monted him again, and rode swiftly home- 
werd. 
Arrived at Willowbrook, Rocke found 
Mrs. Mainwaring still up, and anxiously 
waiting for some word of him. Since the 
messenger had come from Stapleton, she 
had grown solicitious about him. He ex- 
plained that he had been called suddenly 
away, and, having had nothing to eat since 
morning, was half famished. She hastened 
to set forth some hot coffee with whatever 
meats and other substantials her larder ai- 


forded; and Rocke, sitting down, was doing 


the repast ample justice, when the door- 


‘bell rang violently, and presently Ross Low- 


rie was announced. 

Rocke called out and begged him to come 
into the dining-room at once. Refreshed 
by his repast, and well satisfied as he was at 
the result of his evening’s work, our hero 
now felt himself in the best of spirits, 
and, rising as Ross entered, greeted him 
cordially. 

* What in the world does all this mean, 
Arthur?” were the visitor's first words. 
“ And whatdid you come away in such a 
hurry for without saying a word to explain 
yourself? They are giving it to you right 
and left over there, I tell you. There is an 


. impression among the Fy behind the 


scenes that you were off on a time today, 
and had n’t got over it when you got back 
tonight. Rex Armington and Mrs. Suther- 


‘ - are doing their best to confirm it. 
hat 


*s what I have followed you home for. 
I knew better, of course, for I knew you 
never drank to excess. But for Heaven’s 


sake, if you care a pin for your reputation, 
change your clothes, and go back there, and 
show them that you are sober. There is to 
be a kind of informal reception, and they 
won't break up for an hour or two yet.” 

Rocke had resumed his supper; but, as 
Ross went on, he laid down his knife and * 
fork, and sat listening gravely. 

“ Well, if that is the case, you are right. 
I had better go back. And I ’m much 
obliged to you, Lowrie, for coming to tell 
me. I won't forget it.” 

“That ’s all right, Arthur. I stood up 
for you as well as I could, but I could n't 
—_ the matter myself, of course, and 
did n't get far. Your absence, and then 

our turning that last act upside down so, — 
it certainly did look queer. What the deuse 
did you do it for? And where had you 
been?” 

“Come up-stairs with me, and I ‘Il tell 
you while I ’m getting ready. I ought, of 
course, to have explained it on the spot, but 
I only thought just then of getting myself 
out of sight as soon as pestle. You don’t 
blame me for that, 1 hope?” 

And Rocke looked down at himself lugu- 
briously. 

“No, I ’m sure I don’t. It’s your ap- 

arance, as much as anything, that puzzles 
em. You look as though you ’d been asleep 
in some gutter or other. Where did you 
get all that mud?” 

“Come along, and I ‘ll tell you. By the 
way,” — this was said as they went up-stairs 
together, — “do you think that —that Miss 
Stapleton betieves I was intoxicated?” 

“Yes, I think she does, though she did 
n’t say much. That is the most charitable 
explanation that can be made of your con- 
duct, she probably thinks.” 

“Then I ’m doubly grateful to you for 

And Rocke quickened his movements. 
While he was getting ready, first exacting a 
promise of secresy, he told Ross, briefly, 
just what had been intended by Rex, and 
how he, himself, had been waylaid the night 
before, and confined through the day. His 
narrative was received with constant ex- 
pressions of indignation, Ross declaring 
that Armington ought to be keel-hauled, and 
= nothing could be more base and cow- 
ardly. 

“And what do you intend to do about it?” 
he asked, as Rocke concluded. 

And the other answered, — 

“ Wait until we get back to Stapleton, and 
you shall see.” 

Meanwhile, at Stapleton, the guests had 
come down-stairs, and were scattered through 
the various rooms, chattering and laughing, 
and stil! discussing the entertainment whic 
they had just witnessed, and the merits of 
the actors who had taken part. The gene- 
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ral opinion seemed to be that Rex Arming- 
ton was, on the whole, the star performer. 
Tyrrell, however, received a large amount of 
praise, and there were those, also, who in- 
sisted that no one acted more naturally than 
Mr. Arthur,.and that it was strange he had 
not been assigned a more prominent ré/e. 
Of the ladies, Blanche Stapleton was univer- 
sally conceded to have borne away the 

Im. 
mult was about half-past eleven, perhaps, 
that it so happened that the several persons 
engaged in the two comedies, and they alone, 
found themselves together in the library. 
And not unnaturally, the strange manner in 
which the last play had been broken in upon 
was again referred to. ' 

“* For my part,” Rex Armington was re- 
marking rather loudly, “I have but one thing 
to say in the matter, and that is that Mr. Ar- 
thur 

“ Speak of angels, and you will hear their 
wings,” cried Carrie Vavasour, suddenly in- 
terrupting her cousin. “Here is Mr. Ar- 
thur now.” 

And Rex, turning toward the door, beheld 
the subject of his unfinished remark, stand- 
ing in the doorway in full evening dress. 

Certain it is, that a handsome, finely 
formed man never looks so well as in a gen- 
teelly cut dress-suit. And Rocke Arthur 
never looked better in all his life than he 
did at this particular moment. As Miss Va- 
vasour afterward remarked, he was “just 
magnificent.” Ross Lowrie stood just be- 


hind him. 
Rocke bowed gracefully. “Yes, Miss 


- Carrie,” he said, smiling, “here is Mr. Ar- 


thur now.” Then he turned to Rex with an 
entire change of, manner. “And I trust,” 
he went on, “that Mr. Armington will not 
leave his remark ufinished simply because 
of that fact.” 

Rex was too proud to betray any confu- 
sion at Rocke’s unexpected return, or to 
hesitate in his answer. ‘I fully intend to 
finish what I had to say,” he replied loftily. 
“TI am by no means disposed to'say any- 
thing behind Mr. Arthur’s back that I would 
not dare repeat to his face. I was about to 
remark that your conduct, sir, was, such as 


‘could be expected only of a drunken or a 


crazy person. No gentleman could possi- 
bly have so acted !” 

Rocke’s eyes sl blazed at this inso- 
lence, but he controlled himself perfectly. 
“You have chosen the Mr. Ar- 
mington, where you could safely say such a 
thing as that. I was educated in a rough 
school, and may hardly claim to be so fine 
a gentleman as yourself. Yet J am not ac- 
customed to quarrel in the presence of la- 


dies.” Then he turned his back completely 


upon Rex, and addressed himself to the 


however,” he continued, “that my conduct 
tonight has been unusual,and that 1 owe 
ou allan explanation. My non-appeerance 
in time to take my partin the play is due to 
the fact that I was obliged to leave Silver- 
side very suddenly last night, and it was 
quite impossible for me to return sooner, or 
even to send you word. Perhaps Mr. Ar- 
mington or Mr. Tyrrell will assure you that 
what I say is true, if my own word is not 
sufficient.” And Rocke glanced pointedly 
at the gentlemen named. 
e “I know noth.ng of the matter,” sneered 
ex. 

“ But I am able to testify,” suddenly in 
terposed Tyrrell, “that what Mr. Arthur 
says is quite true,” — and he silenced Rex 
with a significant look. 

“Tt is well,” Rocke answered. Then he 
wenton. “And in regard to my conduct on 
the stage, after I finally arrived here, — 
well, unless an explanation is insisted upon, 
I would prefer to say nothing about it. I 
am sure that that Mr. Armington will not 
presss the poi:t, and 1 can but think that 
Mrs. Sutherland, too, — understanding the 
whole matter, as she does, — will be willing 
to excuse me.” 

Rocke looked meaningly at Mrs. Suther- 
land as he saidthis. The lady understood 
that he was willing to say nothing of the 
marriage plot if she would make it possible 
for him to keep silent. She gave herself a 
single moment to consider. If Rocke 
should tell the whole story she felt that no 
denial would avail her. Rocke’s abduction, 
Colonel Wragge’s demeanor and complete 
demoralization at Rocke’s appearance, Har- 
ry’s corroborative testimony, — all this, to- 
gether with a dozen minor points, the sub- 
stituting of Rex in the play, the ease with 
which Tyrrell had taken, at so short 2 no- 
tice, so long and difficult a part, the fact that 
she, herself, had invited Colonel Wragge, 
and that he was a “ friend ” of hers, al] would 
go to confirm the story Rocke could teil. 

She arose, and put out her hand to Rocke 
warmly. “Of course, Mr. Arthur, I am 
uite willing to excuse you, knowing, as I 
0, that you did just what should have been 
done under the circumstances. I hope, 
however, you will let me explain the matter 
for you; and these good people here shall 
know as mach as we, ourselves.” Thenshe 
turned to the company. “ The truth of the 
matter is simply this,” she continued, in so 
natural a manner that no one thought of sus- 

cting her of insincerity. Mrs. Azof Suth- 
and was certainly a most accomplished liar. 
“You all heard what Mr. Arthur said to 
Colonel Wragge upon the stage. It was al] 
true. Mr. Arthur knew the colonel out in 
Coorado, and knew that he was still a cler- 
gyman. He came in suddenly, and recog- 


company generally. “1 am very well aware, 


Steed him from the wing. . He feared that if 
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the marri ceremony in the last act were 
performed by a real clergyman that it would 
amount to areal marriage between the par- 
ties, and of course he could not let it go on. 


So he and I had just time to re-arrange the 
scebe as you saw it acted. We did not 
want to spoil the play and make a fuss, if 
we could help it, you know.” 

Mrs. Sutherland paused, and looked 
around to mark the effect of her words. 

“I am sure your explanation, Mrs. Suth- 


erland, and Mr. Arthur's as well, is perfect: 


ly satisfactory,” Tyrrell at once said. “ And 

we owe it to the poseence of mind of you, 

two, only that Miss Stapleton was saved 

from a position which might have cost her 

pee e nt mortification, but 
so 

Just at that moment some other person, 
not concerned in the matter, entered the li- 
brary, and Tyrrell ended his remarks rather 
abruptly. The conversation at once dropped 
once more into an ordiuary channel; and 
Rocke Arthur, turning to Ross, took his 
arm, and the two sought the front parlor. 

“ By Jupiter! Arthur,” said Ross, in the 
hall. “ You did that splendidly. But why 
didn’t you tell the whole story? 1 would n't 
have spared ’em!” 

“TI did not conceal the truth to spare 
them, but to spare Miss Stapleton,” Rocke 
answered. “Besides, 1 have no mind to 
figure as a tell-tale.” 

One more episode of this eventful even- 
ing must be recorded. Just before the com- 
pany broke up, Rocke met Ross Lowrie in 
the hail. 

“ Ross, I want you to come with me a mo- 
ment,” he said. And, the other turning, 


they went back into the dining-room, where, 
a short time before, refreshments had been 
served. Rex Armington stood at the table 
with Tyrrell. No other person was in the 
room. 

Rocke walked straight up to Rex, and 
halted before him. “Mr. Armington,” he 
said, in a voice from which passion and con- 
tempt were no longer suppressed, “I have 
remained here later than I intended tomght, 
hoping to meet you somewhere when no la- 
dies were present. I can say now what I 


would not say in the library, — and I rejoice 
that these gentleman are by tohear it. To 
you I know that I owe the extraordin: 
treatment I met with last night and today. 
If we were in the territories, I should know 
how to exact satisfaction. We have a wa 
out there of settling such matters, whi 
has, I believe, gone dut of fashion here. 
But since | know you are too great a cow- 
ard to fight me, I choose to tell you, here in 
the presence of these gentlemen, that 

are a scoundrel and a dastard! I trust I 


Then, before Rex could recover from the 


surprise that this unexpected attack caused 
him, Rocke had turned again and left the 


room. 
Rex, in his blind would have fol- 
lowed him, but Tyrrell held him back. 
“Wait!” he said, significantly. And 
then, when Lowrie, too, had passed. from the 
room, he continued, “He has done just; 
what of all things we could have wished. 


We have gothim! He has signed his own 
death 


WIT. 
BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


Thou that master art of it? 
Nature’s self less changeful seems, 
Or the shapes of morning dreams, 
Or the clouds of evening dim, 
Where a thousand phantoms swim, 
Phantoms of a gloomy night, 


Now a sovereign queen confessed, 
Now a homely rustic dame, — 

In many shapes "t is yet the same, 
Now pretending no pretense, 

It conquers by feigned innocence. 
°T is a secret none can know, 

°T is an art no art can show. 

He who finds it has it not: 

Then 't is gone as soon as got. 
Out of nothing felt to rise, 

Into nothing so it dies. 
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: shall not meet vou in public again, for I may 
find it impossible heap my hands off of 
you. 
| | 
‘ 
Treading on the skirts of light. 
Yet, howe’er it varied be, 
It moves the fancy pleasantly. 
a Now a beauty plainly dressed, 
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‘BY ANNA MASON. 


“ Mariewoop, Jane x, :8—. 

Y OWN DARLING PAPA,—I 

almost know that you will t 
the favor I have to ask, since you seldom 
refuse your spoiled child anything, and this 
is not so very unreasonable. I want to in- 
vite Rosamond Thorne to accompany me 
-home for.a short visit. You have heard me 


age of her’so often that you must be a lit- 
curious to make her acquaintance, are 


| aa not? She graduates this June; and 
e 


re I want to make aconfession. | care 


nothing for a sheep-skin parchment, and I’ 


trust you will not insist upon my returning 
to the seminary another year. dare say 
‘my education will .arry me through life well 
enough, and my tastes are domestic; be- 
sides, Paul is prepared to enter college, and 
ought not to be delayed. Deacon Slater 


-has promised me the church organ, and that 
will enable me to buy my own clothes, The 
boys ought 'to have their turn. You have 
already spent too much money upon me. 
“You are sure to be charmed with the 
fair Rosamond. She is sweet and good, 
and as pretty asa picture. ‘A doosed fine 


g and no biggodd nonsense about her,’ 
r. Sparkler would put it. She is expect-' 


ing to join her parents at Saratogo, but I 
hope first to have the little visit from her 
— which I have set my very heart. Be 
kind, papa, and do not surprise me unpleas- 
antly by enacting the new ré/e of ‘The cru- 
el parient who refuses his consent.’ Have 
a tolerable housekeeper now? and 
ave you changed so often since | left 
home? With much love for yourself and 

the darling boys, 
“I am your only daughter, 


Perhaps it was the fact of her being his 
only daughter that made it so very difficult 
for the Rev. Dr. Herne to refuse her any- 
thing. After a few minutes’ deliberation up- 
on the contents of her letter, he wrote the 
following reply :— 


“ Mosspripcrton, June 3, 18—. 

“My Dear Child,— 1 should grant your 
request regarding the invitation to Miss 
Thorne without hesitation were we provided 
with a suitable housekeeper ; but, as it is, 
= must hear the circumstances, and judge 
y Heretofore I have hesitated 

to trouble you with our domestic tribula- 
tions, since it could do no good, but I will 


do so no longer, as you are to return to us 
so soon, when, I doubt not, matters will ar- 


range themselves more agreeably; the little 
home sadly needs its young mistress, 


“You remember that Miranda Wilcox 
was with us, when you were home last, do 
you not? We tri her as long as we 
could, and she tried us until our further ‘en- 
durante would ‘have been no virtue. ‘She 
was lazy to a miracle; so unsystematic as 
to seriously inconvenience us; and had 
loose ideas as to the distinction between 
meum and tuum. At iast, like the worm 
that will turn when trod upon, | gathered 
sudden courage, and bade her go! 

“*Help’ being such a scarcity at Moss- 
bridgeton, we could find.no suitable person 
to take her place, but were obliged to put 
up with a rustic beauty from the factory, — 


Annie Russ by name,—who knew next to 
nothing of culinary matters, and kept the 
kitchen overrun with bucolic gallants. It 
was a positive relief, my dear, when she 
stepped into my study one evening, with the 
most irrepressible of her swains, and re- 
quested me ee the marriage cere- 
mony. She offered to remain a day or so, 
to pve me a chance to look up some other 
, but I declined the sacrifice, and, so 

soon as I had tied the hymeneal knot, I 
sent them on their wedded way. The boys - 
and I prepared our own breakfast as best 
we could the following morning. Our next 
importation was the daughter of Mrs. Best, 
—a widow, with consumption, poor wo- 
man! and some pretensions to gentility. 
Mattie did very well, but one day the gen- 
teel mother called upon me to let me know 
‘that her Mattie was just as good as any- 
body, and should no longer drudge in the 
kitchen of stuck-up folks, who held their 
heads so high that they forgot the Lord had 
made them of one flesh and blood.’ | in- 
quired if the work was too hard ‘for Mattie. 
“’T a’n’t that that I complain of, it's that 
she don’t eat at the same table with the rest 
of you, nor sit in the parlor when she’s 
done working. Call yourself a minister and 
a Christain,indeed!* I argued and | ex- 
postulated, but in vain. I could not stem 
the tide of her fiery eloquence, and the ‘u 
shot of the matter was that she departed, 
the conscious dignity of righteous indi 
tion, pgs: by Mattie,—like Niobe, all 
tears, —leaving me worsted in argument, 
and feeling foolish. 

“At present we are martyrs under the 
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tyrannous sway of Abigail Smith,— Miss 
m 


ith, she desires us to denominate her, — 
whose acerbity of temper is something aw- 
ful. She is always arrayed in mourning 
fabrics, and scokis untiringly, with an occa- 
sional diversion into lugubriousness, and 
mortuary remarks. Paul says that she isa 
most unpleasant reminder of one’s latter 
end, and Walter has dubbed her ‘The Liv- 
ing Cemetery.’ To compensate she is an 
excellent cook, and everything is neat and 
clean under her administration. That Miss 
Thorne is accustomed toa different style of 
living from ours need make no obstacle un- 


Jess it affects your pleasure in having her 


here. Our petty economies are as obvious 
as they are necessary. However, I leave 
the matter of the invitation entirely to your 
_ discretion ; extend it or not, as you see 

t. 

“I have my doubts about the complete- 
ness of your education. I should call it far 
from finished had you exhausted the semi- 


Mary curriculum, however, your request to 


remain home is under consideration, and I 
can think of no serious objection, just at 
present, provided you will agree to keep u 
your organ practice, and read your Frenc 
and Latin daily with me. We are looking 
forward to your near return with eager pleas- 
ure, Lilla dear, as you cannot doubt. 
. “ Your devoted father, 
“Marcus HERNE.” 


Lillias wp vd this letter was satisfactory 
enough, and did not hesitate to extend an 
urgent invitation to her friend, certain that 


she would win the hearts at the homestead 


. before she had been there a week. 


The newly emancipated school-girls ar- 
rived at Mossbridgeton upon the fifteenth 
of June, and were met at the depot by the 
Rev. Dr. Herne. 

A fine-looking young fellow accompanied 
them, whom Lillias introduced to her father 
as her friend’s cousin,— Mr. Addison 


Thorne. 


“ Mr. Thorne was at our commencement, 
papa, to see Rose carry off her laurels.” 

“And the young ladies have kindly as- 
sured me, sir, that ] shall not be in the way 
if 1 pass my vacation of a week at Moss- 
bridgeton.” 

“ They were wise virgins to secure such 
pleasant companionship. Will not you ac- 
company us home, Mr. Thorne? We 
should be very happy to receive you as our 
guest during your stay.” 

“A thousand thanks, doctor, and, believe 
me, 1 appreciate your hospitality; but I 
have telegraphed for rooms at the hotel. 
With your kind pene I will pay my 
respects to you all this evening.” . 

“ We shall be very hap to see you.” 

Thorne bowed grace uly, and moved off 


toward the hotel, as the others took an op- 
posite direction. pr 
Rosamond Thorne was a tall, slight gil 
of nineteen, with that witching beauty that 
goes with rose-blush complexion, waving 
ark hair, large gray eyes, great vivacity of 
expression, and somewhat irregular features. 
She wore an embroidered batiste suit, that 
matched in tints her chip hat and its trim- 
mings. Her sun-umbrella had an exquisite- 
ly carved ivory top and handle; her kid 
loves were of the freshest; her travelin 
~ of Russia leather; and her dainty li 
feet were cased in French boots of the 
finest kid. None of these costly accesso- 
ries missed the doctor’s eye, for, although 
he practiced almost eremitical abstinences, 
he possessed esthetic tastes, and his youth- 
ful habits had been those of an elegant lux- - 


ury. 
His daughter was no beauty; merely a 
kind, senaibiotocking girl, a little too short, 
too stout, and too ruddy. She had merry 
blue eyes, dimples that redeemed a rather 
large mouth, and a bumpy, prominent brow. 
She often 1made her father think of his old 
Scotch mother. 

“ Here we are,” said the doctor, as they 
turned into the finest street in the village, 
and — before a tree-enshrined home- 
stead. 

Tea was awaiting them, and the gloomy 
Abigail performed her duty as a waitress in 
a manner that would have become a funeral. 
Upon this occasion it proved no damper, 
however, for the radiant guest seemed un- 
conscious of her presence, and kept the 
boys in a gale of mirth and laughter with 
her lively relating of school adventures, 
while the doctor smiled upon them indul- 


ently. 

y ae little before nine Addison Thorne 
called, and found the ladies quite resplen- 
dent in costume, Rosamond wearing a 
white Mexican grenadine, with ribbons and 
flowers of the deepest red, and Lillias in 
fresh muslin, with the, for yellow-haired las- 
sies, almost inevitable blue sash. 

“ There is starlight and papa on the piaz- 
za,” suggested Paul presently, “ suppose we 
go out there.” 

“What a wom § place, so cool, so fra- 
grant. Just smell the June roses! One 
can see the road through the trees, and the 
sky overhead, and yet it is all soshut in, 
such a snuggery!” 

“To see the most romantic view in the 
place, Miss Thorne, you must saunter to 
the bridge,” said Walter. 

“I saw it as I came along. If you do not 
ubject, Doctor Herne, I shall ask Miss 
Herne to accompany me there now.” 

“I. have no objections. whatever, Mr. 
Thorne, provided I may go, too. Will you 
accept my escort, Miss = 
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- Paul thought this a little too provoking of 


his father. 

“I shall be proud of the honor,” replied 
Rose, demurely. 

“I advise wraps: Lillias will procure 
them.” 

“If you will be so kind, Lilla dear, my 
opera-cloak. Yon will find it in the till of 


trunk.” 


Paul joined the promenade, arm-in-arm 
with Walter, who tied a_ handkerchief 
around his sleeve, “ To distinguish him as 
belonging to the lovelier sex,” he explained. 

“ Rose, you look like the spirit of moon- 
light, in that shimmering robe, and those 
swan’s-down trimmings.” 

“There ’s always plenty of moonshine 


where there are girls,” ventured Walter, 


with an attempt at youthful cynicism. 


*** A lady se richly clad as she, — 
Beautiful exceedingly.’ 


“We pardon the freedom of that quota- 
tion to your youth, Paul,” cried Lillias, 
teasingly. 

They sauntered along leisurely, stopping 
many times to admire some picturesque 
view, or recount some quaint local legend, 
before they reached the creek, and the beau- 
tiful bridge that spanned it. 

i aintance rapidly. e told himo 
re Sper ne friends and teachers, her home, 
and her parents, or asked him lively ques- 
tions concerning the villagers, and his 
parishioners, or answered his inquiries 
concerning books she had read and studies 
she liked. In all her pleasant chatter there 
was a vein of sense and goodness. The 
doctor was surprised by an unexpected se- 
riousness of character in this young and 
beautiful girl. 

“She seems imbued with a sense of the 
solemnity of life as held in trust by those 
who must account for each of its golden 
moments,” thought he. “Here is light- 
heartedness without a taint of recklessness 
or frivolity.” 

They returned to the Pramte and Lillias 
— a slight refection of cake and lemon- 

e 


“When we first came out here Bootes 
was overhead, | have watched the Eagle 
and Job’s Coffin march down into the south, 
and now I can trace the square of Pegasus 
in the east, and that is Lyra shining so 
brightly overhead,” said Paul. 

“Then it is midnight, and our young la- 
dies must not fall into the habit of losing 
their beauty sleep,” said the doctor. 

oon the pleasant party separated reluc- 
tantly. 

The Congregational Church, over which 


largest, most influential, and only pecunious 
one at Mossbridgeton. There were several 
other orthodox societies, — if my readers 
will kindly consider them all as such, — 
ths Episcopal, Baptist, Methodist, and 
Presbyterian, and their respective incum- 
bents; and there was a Romish Church, 
over which the Rev. Father Brennan pre- 
sided, _He was well-educated, good-natured 
to a fault, and kept a hard set of people up 
to a tolerable standard of morality and good 
citizenship, yet he was not recognized social- 
ly, save that our liberal-minded divine — 
whose proud pre-eminence it was to be 
chief among all these Shepherds of Flocks 
—did not disdain to discuss theology or 
play chess with him, now and then, of an 
evening. 

The doctor’s salary was twelve hundred a 
year, and he was permitted to let out the 
personage, since he did not occupy it, which 

rought him some four hundred more, and 
there were small perquisites in the way of 
wedding fees, e¢ cetera. But, even with the 
ownership of a house, from sixteen to 
eighteen hundred dollars a year is a narrow 
income for a gentleman with a family, and it 
will readily be believed that it required good 
management on the doctor’s part to pay fog 
taxes and repairs; keep up insurance on his 
life and small property; settle his modest 
accounts with butcher, grocer and farmer ; 
meet his daughter’s school-bills, and neces- 
sary expenses; and buy his own and the 
boy’s clothing, and so forth. Yet he con- 
trived to do all this, and had a small sum 
yearly to spend in charities. 

Their way of living was plain. They 
kept but one domestic, and were considerate 
in such matters as lights and fuel. _Lillias 
attended Doctor Hill’s Seminary for Young 
Ladies, where the daughters of the clergy 
were received at half price; and the bo 
studied with their father all that they could 
not learn at the High School. Neverthe- 
less, it is not to be denied that sickness or 
any emergency involving unforseen ex- 
pense was a very serious matter indeed, and 
drove the docter to rigid personal econo- 
mies. 

He had received advantageous calls to 
wealthy city churches, but had come to feel 
that intense personal interest in those that 
have long been objects of solicitude that 
makes the thought of change pairful. It is 
possible to prefer the sense of doing one’s 
duty to the enjoyment of a large income, al- 
though the doctrine has not many followers 
in these practical days. The doctor felt 
that he and his had taken root at Moss- 
bridgeton, and that a transplanting must be 
of doubtful advantage. 

The deacons were a busy, officious set, 
ambitious to rule the church and the minis- 


the Rev. Dr. Herne presided, was the 


ter, and possessed with none of that delicacy 
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. which makes one hesitate to advance an 
opinion unasked on matters not one’s con- 
cern, or to offer gratuitous advice. 

At one time they had quite u a sec- 
ond marriage h the minister, but he had 
shown such a decided disinclination to mat- 
timony, and stood his ground so firmly, that 
they had subsided, and it came to pass that 
the subject was no more agitated, save by a 
few hopeful females of the flock. 

In the main, the congregation were kind-| 
ly folks, not a little proud of their minister, 
whose talents and learning were undisputed, 
and who might have presided over some) 
wealthy city church had he been so minded. | 
The ladies re-carpeted his parlors, and pre- 
sented his daughter with a valuable Estey) 
organ; he was invited out to tea almost 
daily, and treated so well that dyspepsia/ 


threatened; he had every reason to be con-] i 


tented with his people when he took into 
account that we live in a state of probation, 
and that fallen human nature can never be 
an altogether pleasant thing. \ 

The week of Addison Thorne’s vacation 
sped by rapidly, There were drives and, 
‘boating, long walks to the Hulah Falls, with, 
dinner in the pine-grove, tea-drinkings on) 
. the piazza, and readings in the study.) 
Doctor Herne read inimitably; not only as) 
an educated gentleman with a fine voice can 
read, but as one combining these gifts with 
dramatic talent. An almost intuitive com-' 
prehehsion of character, and a power of 
mimicry, enabled ‘him to present an individ- 
uality strongly. Nature had endowed him 
with mobile, expressive features, and a, 
dynamic attribute of voice. 

“What an actor you might have made, 
‘Doctor Herne,” cried Rosamond, the first 
time she listened to him. “You would 
thave been equally without a rival in come- 
dy or tragedy.” 

The doctor laighed in. an amused way, 

“TI should have chosen the stage for a 

fession had I believed life to be a vaude- 

ville instead of a very serious trust.” 

The evening before his departure Addi- 
son Thorne knocked at the doctor’s study 


oor. 
“Come in! O Mr. Thorne! pray take a 
Seat.” 
“T want to ask a short audience, doctor.” 
_ “ Certainly, if you have the bad taste to 
et the young ladies for my companion- 
ship. 
“This idyl has lasted a week,” said 
Thorne, playing with his watch-chain ner- 
.vously. “ Tomorrow I must exchange Ar- 
cadian delights for serious duties.” 
“We shall miss you extremely,” said the 
doctor, wondering what was coming. 
Thorne’s embarrassment seemed to in- 


crease. 
“1 have a favor to ask,” he began abrupt- 


ly. “I want permission from you ‘to ask 
Miss Lillias to correspond with me. ‘You 
have seen—you must have seen— how 
very much admire and—and respect 
your daughter.” ° 

A deep flush spread over the doctor's 
handsome face. 

“] disapprove of miscellaneous corres- 
pondents for young girls; I have a horror of 
early entanglements,” ‘he said quickly. 
“ Many a life’s misery has begun in this 
way. 

2 And many a life’s happiness, also, I 
trust, sir.” 

“ Perhaps: it may be.” 

“I beg of you, doctor, do not treat my re- 
quest harshly.” 

“But I cannot consent te a correspond- 
ence. It might end in interesting the child 
in - I will not have her peace of mind 
endangered.” 

A long pause. 
“Do you disapprove of early marriages, 
doctor ?” 

“ Certainly not, if they are based on good 
judgment and mutual 

paying 

ve a 


hy should you object to my 
my attentions to yourdaughter? J 

comfortable property of my own; my pros- 
pects are good; I am studying for a Hat- 
vard diploma ; you know that I have chosen 
medicine for a life-work. Unless you -dis- 
approve of me personally why should you 
object to my trying to win your daughter?” 

“You are young; the acquaintance is 
short; you may change your mind.” 

“1 shall never change my mind, sir. I know 
nothing of your daughter's feelings toward 
mé, and should not venture to urge an engage- 
ment n her uotil a more mature acquaint- 


ance; but I dared to hope for your permis- 
sion to pay my addresses to her.” 
I have al- 


“ Lillias is scareely eighteen. 
ways looked upon her as a child.” 

“ Others will not so regard her.” 

“ That is trae.” 

“Will not you consent to the corres- 
pondence, doctor? Of course no gentle- 
man of honor would propose such a question 
without serious intentions ; but it binds the 
lady to nothing.” 

“If the inquiries I feel it my duty to 
make prove satisfactory — and 1 ve no 
doubt they will—I shall consent to the 
correspondence conditionally.” 

“ My reputation is unsullied. I will give 
you the addresses of my mother, Doctor 
Addison, with whom I study, and Edward 
Hale, my college chum. Ask any of them 
any question concerning me that you 

lease.” 

“I like all that I know of you personal- 
ly, Mr. Thorne.” 

“Thank you, doctor; and the condi- 
tions ?” 
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“First, that your parents shall know of 
and approve the correspondence. Of course 
you know that Lillias has but little property 


to expect.” 
“That can make no possible difference. 


M ents are anxious to have me m 
po They would love and welcome Lille 
‘as as a dear and only daug)liter.” 

The doctor smiled at this youthful impet- 


uosity. 
the correspondence must be 
merely friendly; no word of love-making, at 
‘least till I am further consulted. If you 
ee to this, I have that confidence in you 
that makes me certain no line will trans- 
ss.” 
“TI consent to the conditions, Doctor 
Herne.” 


“ Then I will send you my formal permis-. 


sion or refusal to the correspondence within 
a fortnight.” 

“ Very well, sir ; and now I will rejoin the 

es. 

“This is an unpleaaant surprise,” solilo- 

ized the doctor, as the young man bowed 

imself out. “It looks very much as if I 
should lose my Lilla. I had hoped she 
would remain with me for years, but I must 
n't be selfish in the matter. He seemsa 
fine, manly young fellow. I must watch my 
little girl, and see if her heart is interested 
in this affair.” 

* When he stepped out upon the piazza, 
Rose was expressing volubie regrets for her 
cousin’s approaching departure ; but Doc- 
tor Herne heeded her fluent speech less 
than Lilla’s more eloquent silence. 

“Why do you sigh, papa dear?” 

“Did I? One cannot always control the 
systole and diastole of that muscular viscus, 

e heart. Mr. Thorne is speaking to you, 
Lila.” 

“Is the heart a muscle, really? What a 
ho idea! What did you say, Mr. 
Thome?” 

Herne?” . 

“You are a kind little lady, Miss Rosa- 
mond, to always think of the old gentle- 
man.” 

He pulled off a spray of roses and handed 
do not lke b ak of your- 

“1 do not like to hear you speak 0! 
self as old, even in jest, hector on fat 

“But am not1? There are gray threads 
in my hair. I must seem to young 
things like you and Lillias.” 

“Only because you make us feel our of 
norance and littleness. I wish I were old- 


“ My dear child, do not wish that ; rather 
thank God for your fresh young life. The 
ears do not always bring wisdom, and gray 
come soon enough. 
Lillias planned a programme for herself 


and Rose that would cover more than a 
week, when a circumstance occurred that 
seriously interfered with its fulfillment. 
Miss Smith suddenly announced an inten- 
tion of leaving at once, assigning no pretext 


but that she did not like the way things 


went on. 

“I ’m sorry for you, dominie, for there 
a’n’t a decent y to be got in these parts, 
for love nor money,” said she, encouraging- 
ly. “Lillias means well enough, but she 
ha’n’t no gumption, and has got that ‘city 
high-flyer with her, to make a bad matter 
worse, as your housekeeper, dominie ? 
1 can’t, for I a’n’t got no authority to keep 
things what ‘they ought to be; but if you 
want me to stay as your wife you ’ve only 


| got to say the 


Although in a quandary the doctor was 
not quite desperate enough to jump at this 
proposition. He borrowed Deacon Slater’s 
horse, and spent the morning seeking for 
some one willing to live out; but without 
success. 

Returning home, he wondered how poor, 
ignorant Lillias would manage the house; 
and then he thought, with an odd —_—— 
of + se that the present state of irs 
would probably hasten Miss Thorne’s de- 


parture. 


In the dining-room he found the table ex- 
uisitely set. Before his own place stood a 
siender Pompeian vase, filled with flowers. 
He stepped into the kitchen, and savory 
odors greeted his nostrils, and an unaccus- 
tomed sight met his eyes. Miss Smith and 
her funeral trappings had vanished, and by 
the n window stood Rose Thorne, her 
cheeks flushed like carnations, splitting 
open a tempting short-cake, and piling in 
the luscious strawberries, while Paul sprin- 
kled on the sugar. 

“I ’m cultivating the domestic virtues, 
like Eugene Wrayburn,” laughed the young 
gentleman. 

“You sec, Doctor, Herne, we re getting 
a great deal of sport out of the situation. 

*ve laughed at these absurd boys till 1 ’ve 
almost cried, this morning.” 

“ We 've had a jolly time, sir!” cried the 
two boys in unison. 

“ Broiled chicken, stewed potatoes, salad, 
coffee, and strawberry shortcake; it ’s a 
bill of fare fit for majesty, so, if monseignear 
will deign to seat himself in the dining- 
room, his happy subjects will serve him.” 

“With such servitors it is a symposium 
for the gods! But why must I be an idler, 
Miss Rose? I should like to assist at this 
apotheosis of homely labors.” 

“ Being chief of the Olympian deities, 
you cannot be permitted to so much as lift 
your little finger.” 

“ Remember, papa, ‘ They also serve whe 
only stand and wait,’ and be content.” 
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“Thatis my appointed ré/z, is it,-Lilla? 
May I inquire how Miss Rose comes to 
have these useful accomplishments ?” 

“Mamma has the housekeeper teach me 
whenever ) am athome. She hasa oe 
that every girl ought to understand suc 
matters.” 

“ And you are teaching Lillias?” 

“Yes; and the boys.” 

“ She is dreadfully tyrannical, papa,” said 
Walter. “She ‘ll be a terrible thorn in 
some man's side, one of these days.” 

“Or a rose to be worn next his heart.” 

“Her name is like herself, — a charming 
contradiction.” 

“That ’s too bad, Paul. Lil, whip that 
cake out of the tin on toaplatter. Mercy, 
child! don’t tuck it into the closet until it ’s 
cool ; you ’ll spoil it.” 

“It looks tempting,” said Paul, smacking 
his lips. 

“The proof of that is in the eating, and 
it is n't to be cut until tea-time. After din- 
ner we must boil a ham; at quarter to six I 
*}l mix some cream biscuit ; and tomorrow I 
*ll show you whether I can make bread or 
not ; the Smith supply runs low.” 

“Of course you can,” said Paul. “ Miss 
Smith’s bread was always sour. By the 
way, did any of you ever know a person of 
acid temper who could make sweet bread?” 
4 * You boys will have to learn dish-wash- 
ng. 


“ Let ’s make ice-cream for evening,” sug- 


gested Walter. 
cellar.” 

“No, sir, I do not nee to spoil you 
entirely with over-indulgence. Ice-cream 
for dessert tomorrow, not before.” 

“ Now, papa, is n't she tyrannical ?”’ 

“ Hasten, Ganymede, with the ambrosia; 
and, Hebe, you ‘re to pour the nectar.” 

Paul caught up a vegetable dish or so, 
Lillias seized the coffee-pot, and they all 
filed into the dining-room. 

The meal was a merry one, and there 
were many more like it, for it was some 
time before “ hired heip” put in an appear- 
ance, and Rose had opportunities in plenty 
to astonish them with her apparently ex- 
haustless resources, and the variety of her 
menu. 

“ Rose is the dearest girl that ever lived,” 
said Paul to his father, in confidence. 
“ Everything is homelike and peaceful where 
she is. I shall break my heart when she 

Ss. 

‘The doctor smiled uneasily. 

“I shall have trouble with Paul if I ’m 
not careful,” he soliloquized. “His studi- 
ous habits and poor health have matured 
his mind. He will be talling in love with 
this witch of a Rosamond. She looks upon 
him as a child; but her flattering words and 
caressing ways may rouse the deeper feel- 


“We ’ve a freezer in the 


ings of the man. There is a great faseina- 
tion about the girl; were I young I should 
not be able to resist her.” 

And he sighed, just as if it were possible 
for him to feel as he might have felt had he 
been but twenty. 

The doctor's past held a painful episode, 
and the memory of it yet weighed heavily 
upon his heart at times. 

The only child of a widowed father, he 
had been indulged in every beri Upon 
leaving school he had entered college, and, 
subsequently, studied for the ministry, al- 
though his choice of a profession was a dis- 
appointment to his father, who had hoped 
he would take to mercantile pursuits. He 
was treated as the prospective heir to a 
large property, and received, from his fa- 
ther, aliberal yearly allowance. Shortly af- 
ter his call to Mossbridgeton, he received 
the news that some immense schemes had 
miscarried, and that his father was a heavy 
loser. The young minister hastened to him 
to offer what comfort and help lay in his 
power. He found affairs badly entangled, 
and his father suffering keenly from anxiety 
and worry. Two days after this unfortu- 
nate home-coming, Marcus entered the li- 
brary, and found him, seated in his arm- 
chair, surrounded by the miserable accounts 
that would never show hopeful results no 
matter how often they were gone over, 
dead ! 

This occurred when he had been married 
a year or more. 

During one of his vacations, while stil) in 
college, he had met, at a mountain retreat, 
a mature belle, who had played off her most 
studied airs and graces for the benefit of his 
susceptible and unsophisticated heart. 

Learning, by an accident, of his yam 
prospects, she flattered the handsome boy 
unceasing!y, till she succeeded in involving 
him into a sentimental correspondence, 
which she managed so dexterously as to 
wind it up into the more serious entangle- 
ment of an engagement. ' 

Having a keen sense of honor, upon 
which Miss Lorn had shrewdly calculated, 
he married her just after entering the minis- 
try, she being perfectly aware that he was 
long since disenchanted. She made no of- 
fer to release him, but, on the contrary, 
urged the argument that she was not likely 
to have another matrimonial chance should 
he break faith with her; a probability he 
could not deny, since she had lost eve 
vestige of beauty, and was extremely ill- 


iss Lorn was thirty-five years of age 
upon her wedding-day, although she repre- 
sented herself to te much younger, and her 
husbaud was eleven years her junior: 

She made him a tolerable wife at first. 
Although never actually happy with cer, he 
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was not altogether miserable. Their daugh- 
ter Lillias was born, and the mother seemed 
to take a in her baby’s grace and beauty, 
although she complained bitterly of its be- 
ing a care anda nuisance to her. Serious 
trouble did not begin until after the death 
of her father-in-law. When it became cer- 
tain,‘that, his affairs settled up, there would 
remain to her husband no more than eight 
or ten thousand dollars, she became violent- 
ly abusive. She declared that she had been 
the dupe of a man who pretended to be heir 
to a great fortune,when he was no better 
than a beggarly impostor. Then she burst 
into tears of self-pity, and bemoaned her 
fate, that she must now occupy the position 
= , a wretchedly paid country minister’s 
w 

Bitter was her wrath when her husband 
insisted on an immediate change in their 
style of living, and invested his inheritance 
in a place which should make them a perma- 
nent home. 

“It might at least have given us a year or 
two of decent living,” she declared reckless- 


ly. 
"God and himself alone knew what Mr. 
Herne endured for the next few years. 

After the birth of their second boy she 
fell into the wretched habit of drinking, and 
became demoniacal in temper. An old 
frien! of the doctor’s, coming to see him at 
this time, was horrified at the state of affairs. 

“For God’s sake leave her, my poor 
friend,” he advised. “It cannot be your 
duty to live with her, and there are other 
things that are duties, for which you are un- 
fitting yourself.” 

“I cannot. I believe that as my burden 
is so will my strength be. To leave my wife 
is not consistent with my ideas of the obli- 
gations assumed in marriage. Never men- 
tion the subject to me again.” 

From drinking, the miserable woman be- 
came addicted to the use of laudanum and 
opium. Her husband, considering the chil- 
dren’s lives endangered by her irresponsi- 
ble outbursts of fury, sent them away. He 
took the entire charge of the brutish, half- 
crazed creature upon himself, striving to 
keep the wretched state of his affairs as pri- 
vate as possible ; for his pride lived through 
these wretched years, and added to his tor- 
ture. The chief comfort he had was the be- 
lief that the full measure of her degra- 
dation and his humiliation was not known, 
and his pleasant and dignified manner 
abroad deterred the boldest from expressing 
to his face the sympathy that was felt for 
him by all. 

Whenever her unreasonable clamorin 
for money could not be satisfied, his wife 
would urge the mortgaging of the house ; 
but maudlin entreaties, violent threats, mad 
rages, were alike unavailing against her 


husband’s fixed determination to preserve 
intact.a home for his children. 

She pawned or sold whatever she could 
lay her hands upon, even taking her hus- 
band’s watch and articles of jewelry. In all 
she did there was the cunning of a mad-wo- 
man. 

Returning one day from the funeral of a 
poor parishioner, he found his wife lying 
senseless upon the parlor floor. A _ half- 
emptied bottle of laudanum stood open u 
on a stand, and the room was filled with the 
odor of the poisonous drug. Stooping to 
lift the unconscious heap of obesity, he saw 
that she was covered with blood, and had 
received a severe cut in the left temple from 
falling heavily against the sharp edge of the 
mantel. Kindly, if not tenderly, he bore 
her to the lounge, and bestowed upon her 
every needful attention, till, consciousness 
returned, he fled from the sight of her bloat- 
ed face and the sound of her thick utter- 
ances. 

Toward the close of the seventh year of 
his married life Mrs. Herne died, and there 
was no one to shed a tear of regret; certain- 
ly not the husband whom she had so deeply 
injured, even though he breathed words of 
forgiveness, and uttered prayers for mercy 
— her soul, over her drug-stupefied death- 


* He recalled his children, and from that 
time seemed absorbed in their happiness 
and improvement. They grew up ignorant 
of what had been their mother’s real charac- 
ter; believing her to have been good ; cher- 
ishing fondly a picture taken of her when 
she was eighteen, and had a guileless, kindly 
face. It was best so. 

No wonder the doctor often thought, in 
gloomy retrospect, that his life had missed 
all joy, and his manhood received no crown. 

He had consented to the correspondence 
between his daughter and Mr. Thorne, and 
Lillias had seemed happy and elated ever 
since the receipt of the first letter. 

Of course she confided the contents to 


“ You dear little thing !” cried her friend, 
with a hearty kiss. “And you have your 
father’s consent to the correspondence? 
There was never a warmer-hearted, truer, 
more unselfish fellow than Addison Thorne.” 

“You love him very much, Rose?” with 
an uneasy quiver in her voice. 

“ As a dear, only brother, Lil; and I shall 
be too happy if I am to have you for a sis- 
ter. 


“ Don’t so, Rose,” cried Lillias, 
with a blush. “He is my friend, and | am 
proud and happy for that; but —but he 
could n’t love me.” 

“ Then he is n’t the sensible fellow I take 
him to be,” with another kiss. , 


A long pause. 
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“ Rose, I think he is the handsomest man 
I have ever seen.” 


“Who? Addison? O Lil, you forget 
your father!” 


en Yes, papa is handsome, of course, 


“Handsome! He’s perfectly grand!” 

ad I thought you never admired handsome 
men.” 

“I don’t, as arule. So many handsome 
faces are weak; strength is so often sacri- 
ficed to beauty, and one can’t forgive insipid- 
ty in the physiognomy of the nobler sex, 

i 


“ The nobler sex, indeed! Just hear the 


lunatic!” 

“What I admire in your father’s face is 
that it is grand with intellect, and radiant 
with thought. Beauty is the accident, and of 
secondary importance. Take from him those 
regular features, dusky tints, and that com- 
manding form, and it could n't alter his be- 
ing a grand-looking man. 1 ’ve heard him 
preach when he seemed inspired, and his 

e shone like the facé of an angel.” 

“Well, I’m sure I never heard you rave 
so before. You hated to listen to sermons 
at school. I ’ve often heard ro say so.” 

“ Because of all platitudes clerical platitude 
is the worst, and Doctor Winter's was fearful. 
You must feel the difference as well as J, 
Lil. Your father’s words are alive; they 
burn like fire, and one must be an idiot not 
to feel!” 

“Papa’s sermons do a 
good,” said Lillias, with a commonplace air 
of complacency. 

“They have done me good,” said Rose, 
humbly. “ They have made me feel what a 
selfish, aimless life mine has been. 
here hating the thought of the trouble and 
sin and misery ia the world, and desiring 
nothing so much as to hear as little as pos- 
sible about it,” 

“ And you feel differently now?” 

“] want to help to lift the great burden, if 
ever so feebly. want your father to teach 
me how to ou don’t know, Lil, 
how contemptible is the career of a society 
Es in fashionable life. I have a horrer of 

ing drawn into the vortex.” 

“ It 18 strange,” said Lillias, thoughtfully. 

The summer sped by, Rosamond had 
received several summons to join her par- 
ents at Saratoga, but had each time urged a 
fresh delay, pleading the good the country 
life was doing her health. No untruthful 

retext, to judge from her appearance, for 
her slight form was becoming beautif 
round and full, and her sweet face 
gathered a richer bloom. Toward the close 
of her visit an irreproachable woman was 
found, and installed as housekeeper, leaving 
her and Lillias plenty of leisure to carry out 
cherished plans. 


great deal of 


I came | 


In ove agro the end came. Rosamond 
received a peremptory command to return 
at once to her home. 

The evening before her departure was 
sad and silent, unlike any she had ever 
passed at Mossbridgeton, Liillias had gone 
to her room to write a letter, promising to 
return again; the boys had left home the 
first of September; the doctor was copying 
some references he had been looking up 1n- 
to a note-boek ; and Rosamond was pre- 
tending to read, 

“That is done,” said the doctor, with a 
smile, as he closed his book, and approach- 
ed his young guest, who was seated upon the 
lounge. 

“ We shall miss you very much,” said he, 
taking a seat beside her. “It is like rob- 
bing us of our sunshine; but we shall look 
forward to meeting again.” 

She saw a look of yearning tenderness in 
his eyes that gave the words of common- 
place friendliness a deeper significance than 
they could claim in themselves. 

“My heart would break if I did not be- 
lieve I should meet you again,” cried she 
quickly. 

And,, covering her face with her bands, 
she burst into passionate tears. 

“ Rose, my child, dear little Rose, what is 
it?” asked he tenderly, covering a little 
hand with his own. . 

The light caress thrilled her. 

“\{ am miserable,” she sobbed. “I shail 


die if 1 must go away from you.” 

“ What are you saying, Rose? You can- 
not mean it.” 

“Cannot mean that I love you? But I 
do, I.do!” 

“It is impossible,” said the doctor, turn- 
ing very pale, and trembling visibly. 

“ No, no, it is not impossible. Tell me 
that you want my love, Doctor Herne, and 
1 share your life,” 

“You know not what you ask, Rose. 
There is too great a difference in our ages ; 
your youth and freshness would be but 
poorly mated to my grave years. The life 
to w you will return is a very different 
one from mine. You would soon come to 
look on this as dull andsad. And J shall 
never leave my inglenook for what the 


world calls a wider field, Rosamond.” 

“I should not wish you to, Doctor 
Herne.” 

“I could not ask you to share it, Rose. I 
should be doing you a wrong.” 

“IE you lo me you would not call ita 
wrong to make me 

“If I loved you. Rose, I do, My 
life has been bitter, unblessed by any love 
save that I have borne my children. 1 have 
lived lonely und sad; a disappointed man. 
Now my heart has awakened to a mighty 
love! itis pleading within me, urging me 
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__ you in my arms, and keep you. 
t 

“ There is no but if it is true that you love 
me. I shall not consent to be given up, 
Doctor Herne.” 

“I am deeply conscious that I should be 
wrong to take advantage of your youth and 
inexperience, and I shudder at the chasm of 
twenty-four years between us. Your love 
for me can be no more than a fancy for 
which you will one day come to thank me 
that I took no selfish advantage. You have 
some girlish ideal which you fancy I-satis- 
fy, but you might live to see it was alla 
mistake, to nurse regrets when too late, and 
think you that I could endure the bitterness 
of that?” 

**Who would think you could be so hard 
and unbelieving! If only you had faith in 
me, Doctor Herne. I am not a child. I 
know my own heart. I have a dread of the 
life to which I am going. ) shall grudge 
all the time I must give to society when 
there is work 1 ought to be doing, and so 
many things I am eagertolearn. My life 
will seem very desolate passed away from 

u. If you really love me, Doctor Herne, 
Leep me with you, and teach me how to be 


good. Only you, < all the world, can make 


me content and h f. 
Fora moment hé lid not reply, but drew 


her closely to him. . 


“You are an heiress, Rose, and I am a 
a poor man. Would it not be 


the uni verdict that I had behaved 


“Do you care overmuch for what the 


world says? I do not.” 

“ My own consciousness would be that it 
did not become my years nor my profession 
to take advantage of a young girl’s loving 
trust,” replied he evasive Y: 

“You cannot really love me, Doctor 
Herne, or you could not be so cruel.” 


The reproachful accents, the appealing 


touch, conquered him. Rose was clasped 
tightly in his arms, and his kisses fell upon 
her face. She clung to him passionately, 
and hid her face in his breast. 

“I love you better than I love my own 
life,” she whispered. “Promise me, here, 
now, that I may be your wife.” 

“Té it continuds to be your wish, when 


you have seen more of life, it snall be so. 
wo years from now if you say ‘Come,’ I 
will die you, wherever you are; and if 
you are silent I shall understand that this 
was a mistake, tor which you are to be held 
blameless.” 

“The long waiting seems needless; but | 
can endure it patiently with such a hope,” 
said she, smiling up at him, through her 
tears. 


She still sat with her head upon his 
shoulder, when Lillias entered the room. 


“Why, papa! why, Rose!” she exclaim- 
ed, in surprise. 

“Tell him to iet me stay here always,” 
said Rose, with a hot blush of confusion. 

But Lillias drew herself to her full height, 
and a very disagreeable expression flitted 
across her face. 

“You ought to have told me,” she said 
— “You have been deceitful, Rose. 

do not wish my father to marry again, and 
he has no right.’ 

Rosamond’s face became startlingly 
and she started to her feet with a p re 
sentful gesture. 

“ Then have no fears where I am concern 
ed, Lillias. Dearly as 1 love your father, I 
will never marry him unless you retract 
those words.” 

The doctor uttered an unconscious groan. 
He arose and towered above the girls. 

“Hush, Rose, make no rash promise. 
Remember that your happiness is my first 
consideration, and that if your desire to 
share my life continues, no one can or 
shall prevent my claiming you.” 

He uttered no word of reproach to Lillias, 
then, nor ever after. 


Rosamond left them the next day, and 
they heard nothing of her till late in the fall, 
when Addison Thorne came to ask the doc- 
tor’s consent to paying his formal addresses 


to Lillias. It was accorded, and the young 
_——- at once announced themselves en- 


ee What is the trouble between you and 
Rose?” asked Addison, as he was bidding 


Lillias good-night, a week or so after his ar- 
rival. “When I questioned her she had 
heard nothing from you, and would only say 


that you were not to blame in the misunder- 
ing that had arisen.” 
is not is Rose? 
“Not very well. er people are an s 
about her. T 


wt are closing ob their house 
to go to Europe for a couple of years. For 
the sake of lang syne, Lilla, write and end 
this miserable business. It is the first re- 
quest I have ever made of you.” 

“T cannot. I am the one to blame, but I | 
shall never retract. Things must remain as 


they are.” 

Her lips set in a stubborn line. 

“That is a hard saying, 1 could not 
have believed you so unlovely.” 

Lillias wept over this first harsh speech 


from her lover, but it did not abate her ob- 
stinate determination. 


No words can describe the consternation 
of Rosamond’s parents when she confessed 
to them her unfortunate love. 

Finding ridicule, threats, persuasion, un- 
availing, they decided to create a diversion 


by a trip to Eu “ 
Resamond had 
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“I am not childish nor fickle; my feelings 
will never change. If Lillias relents, as | 
hope she will, I shall marry her father,’ 

“ Even if we forbid it? ” 

“You would have no right to forbid it, 
mamma. I have my own life to live, and 
my happiness depends upon marrying the 

man I love.” 

“ A strange state of affairs,” broke in Mr. 
Thorne. “You say that you love a country 

. Parson, not much younger than your father ; 
a man poor as Job’s turkey, and the father 
of grown-up children! It is a mad whim! 
It cannot last! I undertake to cure you of 

a You shall come to laugh at, to blush for 
t. 

“T shall never be so base.” 

“The absurd feature of the case,” said 
Mrs. Thorne, addressing her husband, “ is, 
that while threatening to disregard the 
wishes of her parents, she telis us that she 
shal: wait for the consent of an insignificant 
school-chit. Her consent, indeed! could 
there be a more ridiculous reversion of the 
natural relation between parent and child?” 

“Tt is n’t that,mamma. It is that I can- 
not endure to be called deceitful. She 
must retract the insult.” 

“ Enough of this !” exclaimed Mr. Thorne. 
“If Miss Herne graciously consents, and 
you are of the same mind two years from 
now, you may marry your country parson for 
all of me. 1 will take the risk of such idio- 
cy enduring.” 

Their great wealth, and by no means con- 
temptible degree of culture, drew around 
them pleasant society, and enabled them to 
secure the highest pleasures in the gayest 
capitals in the old world. Yet the two years 
seemed long to poor Rosamond. She 
thought of the doctor always. She would 
recall vividly his tall, commanding form; 
Nis air of courtly grace; the keen yet tender 
gray eyes; the smile that chased the shad- 
ow like sunshine; the dark hair streaked 
with gray, that fell over his brow in a heavy 
wave; and contrast the picture memory 
formed with the appearance of the youn 

entlemen who surrounded her; one and al 
ost by the comparison. When she saw 
what she admired, heard what stirred her 
nobiy, or read some elevated sentiment, her 
thoughts would fly to the doctor, and she 
would long for his intellectual sympathy. 
But his name never passed her lips. She 

_ had come to believe that Lillias would never 
relent, and to look upon her future as one of 
separation from the man sheloved. From 
Addison she had heard of his marriage to 
Lillias, but from her no word. 

Her parents, knowing nothing of her in- 
ner life, concluded that her infatuation for 
the middle-aged, widowed clergyman had 
died a natural death. 

And how had it fared with the doctor? 


Lonely enough. 
His boys were in college, and Lillias gone 


to a home of her own. 

The Thornes returned to New York, and 
re-opened their house, in December, but the 
doctor knew nothing of their vicinage till 


‘some months later, when he received a visit 


from Mr. and Mrs. Addison Thorne, 

Lillias had improved very much in appear- 
ance since her marriage, chiefly owing to 
the look of radiant happiness that illumined . 
her plain features, and somewhat, no doubt, 
to a new air of fashion and elegance in her 
attire. 

One evening she joined her father upon 
the piazza, when, to his surprise, he observed 
that she was —— weeping. 
: “ What is it, my love?” he asked anxious- 


7 “ Poor, dear pa,” she sobbed, catching his 
hand, and kissing it. “ How can you speak 
to me so kindly? I should think you would 
hate 

“ What are saying, ias 

* have been a Addison says I 
ought to ask your forgiveness u m 
tended 

“ For what, little woman?” 

“For cruel words I once said to you and 
Rose. Something about not wanting you to 
marry again. O papa, it is not too Jate even 
now.” ; 

“ Hush, Lillias! I cannot bear this!” 

“I am giving you pain, but I cannot help 
it.” She was startled at the look of deep 
suffering that flitted across his handsome 
face. “I believe that Rosamond Thorne 
zen as truly as ever.” 

“Why revive this painful theme, my 
child? I have no doubt that Rose has cuon- 
quered the past. These years of separa- 
tion have been crowded with pleasures for 
her. What more natural than that she 
should feel new interests, have formed new 
friendships, new ties? I would not disturb 
her present life if I could.” 

“There is something else. I have just 
learned what your past life has been. How 
patiently you bore with the faults of my — 
my — I cannot say it.” 


“No one had a right to tell you what | 
did not wish you to know.” 


“It was a dear, good,’ Christian lady, 


whom you highly esteem. It was not a 
pleasant duty to her, but she thought | 
ought to know. Kindly and pityingly she 
told me what a martyrdom your life had 
been. I had been saying some horrid, pas- 
sionate thing about never forgiving you if 
you ever married again. She said that she 
was amazed at my selfishness now that | 
had gone to a happy married home, and left 
you alone. ‘And. then she told me of your 
trials. Father, will not you ask Rose to 
come back to you ? 4 
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And he broke down as his daughter had 
mever seen him before. Awe-struck and 
frightened she returned into the house. 

Notwithstanding her father’s reasoning, 
she had no doubts of Rosamond’s con- 
stancy. 

“Salve to an aching comscience is todo 
the duty that lies nearest,” said her hus- 

d 


And Lillias sat up half the night writing 
a long letter, which was blotted with her 
penitent tears. 

It came to Rose at a time when she was 
feeling keenly the unsatisfaction of her life. 
With profound interest she read the portion 
which related to the doctor’s past life. 

“What a noble man he is,” she thought, 
<a “T may well be proud of my 
hero. is makes me love and reverence 
him more than ever, if that were possible. 
What joy if 1 may love and comfort him in 
the future.” 

The thought that he might have forgotten 
or grown indifferent did not trouble her 
happy musings, for she judged him by her- 
se 


She wrote him the following letter, and 
then waited for the reply : — 


“ Dear Doctor Herne, — My love was no 
childish fancy as you once thought and said. 
Because pes once held me in your arms, 
and kissed me, and told me that you loved 
me, I have the courage to write, ‘Come.’ 
My parents know how unattainable is my 
love, and will not withhold their consent to 
your claiming your unworthy 

“ ROSE. 
“ 1, No. — Maptson Avenuz.”’ 

And, after all, he gave her a surprise, for 
he came sooner than she was expecting him. 
He found her as beautiful as ever, and 
adorned for some festival of youth and 
beauty. But under the brilliant bird-of-Par- 
adise plumage fluttered the tender heart. 
At first she could not speak, but fell into his 
arms, and wept the happiest tears that she 
had ever shed in her life, while he soothed 
her with gentlest caresses. 

“ The time has seemed so long, so long,” 
she sobbed. 

“And I have grown old walting, Rose, 
without hope to console me. I dared not 
believe in the possibility of this realization 
to my dreams.” Then, noticing her rose- 
tinted dress, the flash of jewels, “ You are 
going to some party tonight?” 

* Not I, Do you think I ‘ve the heart 
for society distractions now that the joy of 
my life has come to me? When the sun 
a little stars are swallowed up, you 


Mr. and Mrs. Thorne received the doctor 
with tolerable cordiality. Perhaps their 
strongest feelings, upon first seeing hita, 
was surprise that he should be so hand- 
some, and of such elegant ene despite 
his forty-five years and his country breeding. 
Fat, fussy Mr. Thorne felt positively plebe- 
ian in comparison. 

“No great wonder this country parson 
has fired the girl’s imagination,” soliloquized 
he. “If he could only be prevailed upon 
to keep his children in the back-ground, 
and take a city church, where he might be- 
come a fashionable preacher, the match 
might not be so bad a one for poor Rose.” 

But, bad or good, there was small use in 
opposing it further. Rosamond was of age, 
and in meee of a large property left 
her by her maternal —— that made 
her independent of her parents. There 
would be precious little satisfaction in cast- 
ing off and mgngeoe. their only child. 

So they put as g a face .as possible 
upon the matter, and the doctor was per- 
mitted, after a short delay, to carry home 
his beautiful bride. 

Mr. Thorne sent his daughter many ele- 
gant presents, and offered Walter a busi- 
ness opening, which answered that young 
gentleman’s most aspiring dreams ; still, he 
never considered Rosamond’s case as any 
better than a mild form of lunacy. “Poor 
Rose,” he invariably called her when be- 
—T her fate. “Happy Rose,” she 
would have corrected him, could she have 
overheard his doleful Jeremiads. 

The homestead took on an air of elegant 
luxury. Rosamond’s harp and piano ar- 
rived ; the windows were filled with gay jar- 
dinids es, brilliant with bloom ; paintings and 
engravings, selected in Europe, were dis- 

sed with critical nicety ; and the doctor’s 
ibrary was sefaralehed, and many costly 
books added to his shelves. Painted china, 
frosted silver, cut glass, made the dining- 
room glisten like an altar, and showed the 
dainty tastes of Mistress Rose. Everywhere 
the artist-touch that would have made a lit- 
tle effective. 

“ You will make me a Sybarite,” laughed 
the doctor, when he first sat down to the 
superbly arranged board. 

| a not,” replied Rose, gravely. “I 

want to learn your ways of simple living and 
grand thinking. They impressed me so 
much, that the sensuous ‘uxury which I 
afterward saw seemed vulgar in compari- 
son. What some people regard as exquisite 
refinements are mere impertinences.” 

They really had no use for Rosamond’s 
large income, but it brought comfort and 
ease into many a humble home. 

“ This is real enjoyment,” said the doctor, 
heartily, when they had been able to keep a 
widow, with her large family, from being 
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turned out-of-doors, and sent her crippled 
boy to a first-class hospital, where he could 
receive proper attention. “I have often 
been heart-sick over troubles I could but 
partially relieve.” 

No thought of annoyance that the money 
was his wife’s, not his own. 

Rose’s fresh, young energy, no less than 
her wealth, infused a new life into the church 
and the village. She became a universal fa- 
vorite, even winning to her allegiance the 
two widows, who had wanted the minister 
for themselves; and the spinsters, who saw 
their possible remaining chances diminished 
by one; and two managing matrons, each of 
chen had selected him fora blooming 
daughter. 

“T am almost afraid to be so py,” said 
Rose one morning, as she entered the library, 
where her husband sat writing, and seated 
herself at his feet. “It makes me afraid 
and humble.” 

“ Do you ever think, Rose, that I shall be 
quite an o!d man when you are in the prime 
of life? Sometimes it troubles me.” 

“If you were that old man now, instead 
of your dear, strong, handsome self, I should 
want to be your wife just the same, to com- 
fort and care for you while you lived, and to 


keep your memo een so long as I sur- 
vived you. Don't ioe such thoughts.” 

He stooped over and kissed her tenderly. 

“ When I was young, Rose, I sowed the 
dragon’s teeth and reaped discord. But my 
late harvest is one of joy. Do you wonder 
that I rejoice, and that my heart sings 
pzans?” 

Rose did not always treat her husband to 


sweet speeches, else she might have spoiled 


him; she had moods when she was piquant, 
teasing, saucy. 

“ Kiss me y!” said she, springing 
to her feet, suddenly. “ There are two gar- 
dens to be weeded, some wine jelly to make, 
a mission-class to be taught, and two old 
women with the rheumatism to be visited 
and comforted, this afternoon. Do not im- 
agine that I can waste any more of my pre- 
cious time upon you.” 

“ Waste your time, you sauce-box! That 
to your husband, after your audacity in in- 
ee him in the midst of sermon-writ- 

n 


Tie tossed a role of manuscript at her, 


playfully, but she dodged it and fled, laugh- 
ng. 


“ Poor Rose,” indeed !: 


4A REMARKABLE PLANT. 


) A has been shown from the floral struct- 
ure of the Redicularis Canadensis, that it 
is impossible that the plant can fertilize it- 
self, The stamens are inclosed im the up- 
per segment of the corrolla, which is not 
only arched to contain them, but as tightly 
compressed as if it had been pressed in the 
herbarium. The pistil protrudes through 
this flattened segment, and long before the 
pollen is mature. But the same care which 
seemed to guard the pollen from the flower’s 
own pistil, also seemed to present a barrier 
to contact with insects. Still the plant was 
so very productive of seeds that there must 
be some easy way of fertilization; but, after 
two seasons of examination, the investiga- 
tor had failed to find any. The species of 
Bombus, or bumblebee, was very attentive 
to the flowers; indeed, so far as had been 
observed, exclusively so; but they bored 
for honey on the outside of the flower, and 
did not appear to enter by the throat, so 
that the pollen could searcely be disturbed 
them. 
ph gentleman had been moved to in- 


vestigate, and had devoted some time to ex- 
amining the plant, and had found that the 
Bombus referred to was the real agent in 
the matter. There was a peculiar twist in 
the arched upper lip of the flower, with 
which all botanists are familiar, and this 
brought the channel of the arch over any in- 
sect that might be nats at the side of 
the corolla tube. hen the proboscis was 
inserted it disturbed the basis of the fila- 
ments, and the jar brought a column of pol- 
len immediately on to the head of the bee, 
which, going to another flower, brushed it- 
self on the — as it proceeded to operate 
as in the other flowers. Thus a flower, pre- 
cluded from fertilizing itself, and sup a 
to have no special arrangements for fertili- 
zation, by insect agency, was really provided 
with one of a peculiar kind, and differing 
from any so far observed in any other flow- 
er. When the flowers are tested with a pin, 
or anything that will disturb:the stamens, if 
the pollen is mature, a little shower of 

len grains may be seen to fall down the 
throat as flour through the apex of a tunnel. 
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SEAWARD. 


BY G. LOGAN MOORE. 


long surf whitens up the bay, 
F ringing the yellow sand with pearl; 
Ard tremulous the npples sway, 
Sway to and fro, and lash and curl. 


They whisper softly to her feet, 
Who lingers lonely on the sand, 

Still looking seaward, with her sweet, 
Dark eyes o’ershadowed by her hand. 


Her loosened hair is backward blown, 
And brightens in the noonday light ; 

And the fresh landward breeze has thrown 
Soft color on her cheeks’ cold white. 


Is it to watch the sea-bird shoot 

On sunny wings along the foam, 
She lingers with reluctant foot, 

All lonely from her cottage home ? 


Is it to watch the waters fret 
And toss their snowy spume-flakes free, 


Mount Desert, Maine, 1882. 


Her tender, long-lashed eves are set 
So often to the windy sea? 


Is it to mark the mellow hue 
Where the deep heavens and ocean meet, | , 
The golden melting in the b.ue 
So softly, that she stays her feet? 


There is a bark with snowy sail, 
And pennon fluttering in the wind, 

Bright foam about her bows, a trail 
Of broken waters far behind. 


She leans before the breeze, she flies, 
Bird-like. with pinions widely set; 

And now in seaward-looking eyes 
Heart-weary shades no longer fret. 


Sail on, fair bark, amid the spray !' 

Sail on! and safely shoreward run. 
Break on, soft ripples, up the bay! 

And know, sweet maid, thy vigil done. 
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FRANCIA. 


BY CAPTAIN CHARLES STEADMAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


RANCIA stood in the middle of the 

small, untidy grass-plot, a tall, slight 
girl, with great, velvety-brown eyes looking 
out from beneath delicate arched brows, a 
face, sweet and proud and earnest, and a 
mass of wavy, brown hair, with gleams and 
ripples of red gold where the blazing July 
sun caught it. 

She held a common kitchen-knife in one 
hand, and a garden-basket half filled with 
dandelion-roots in the other. Her dress of 
brown holland was tumbled and earth-stain- 
ed, the small, brown hands were ungloved, 
and the large straw hat that crowned the 
sunny hair and shaded the velvet eyes had 
seen hard service. 

“I wonder what dandelions were invented 
for?” she was saying in a voice of extreme 
discontent, with a disconsolate glance at the 
ill-kept lawn where the dandelions were 
somewhat numerous. “ The daisies are bad 
enough, forward little upstarts; but the 
dandelions ” — . 

No words could be found strong enough 
to express her disgust; so Miss Ruthven 
knelt down again on the grass, and betook 
herself to her task of exterminating the ob- 
noxious weeds. 

“| think as fast as I get one rooted up, 
twenty come in its place,” she said, thrust- 
ing her knife under a big root. “ And the 
daisies, there are thousands and thousands 
of them!” with another disgusted glance 
around. “And Chaucer calis them ‘stars 
of the morning.’ and Burns ‘ wee, modest, 
crimson-tippit flowers’! I wish he were 
here; he might change his opinion about 
their modesty. Presuming little upstarts! 
How hot it is! I wish Hlerey would help 
me!” 

And Francia looked across at the house, 
where, in the shade of the veranda, a young 
man lay at full length on the only seat that 
the garden boasted, smoking a cigar, and 
reading a yellow-backed novel. 

“Harry,” she called entreatingly, “ will 
you not come and help me gather these 
dandelions ?” 

The young man raised his face leisurely ; 
it was a handsome one, with weakness and 
conceit in every line of it. 

“ My dear Francia, are you still worrying 
over those wretched dandelions? Come 
and sit in the shade. It is too hot to do 


anything else.” 


“If you would only help me, :t would be 
done in an hour,” she u ~4 

“ An hour in this broiling heat,” he rejoin- 
ed, with a laugh. “Not for any considera- 
tion, my dear. 

“Do, Harry,” she entreated. “The gar- 
den is so shamefully untidy; and you are 
only wasting your time over a stupid nove).” 

“Do not take to lecturing, Francia,” he 
replied, with lazy indifference. “ It does not 
suit your style. You are too pretty to be a 
shrew.” 

_ Francia turned away, with her lips curb 
ing. 

“I might have known,” she muttered 
with a sigh, as she stooped down again up- 
on the grass. “He is doing nothing with 
his life, and he does not care. We have no 
money to help him to a profession, and 
trade is beneath his dignity as a gentleman,” 
digging her knife with desperate energy in- 
to an obstinate root. “I think a tinker may 
be a gentleman! What has trade to do 
with it? “J know” — With an air of 
tragic energy, Francia wore up the root, 
and threw it into her basket. “A gentle 
man!” she ejaculated with fine scorn. “Qh, 
how I wish I was a man!” 

“Do you?” exclaimed an amused voice 
— er. “I cannot say that | ecko the 
wish.” 

Francia sprang up, and turned round, with 
sweet, startled eyes. A tall, broad-shoulder- 

d young man stood before her, with a smile 
n his brown, pleasant face and in his bright 


e 
blue eyes. 
“ O Mr. Chichester, is that you! ” was all 
nee could find to say. 
5, 


“ it is I,” he answered, smiling down 


at her. “ What is the object of your ambi- 
tion in wishing at this particular moment to 
be a man?” 

Francia’s eyes met his rather shyly for an 
instant. 

“ May not one wish for impossible things, 
sometimes?” she said. 

“No; nor attempt impossible tasks,” he 
answered, with a glance from Francia’s 
flushed face and stained hands to the dande 
lions in the basket. “How long have you 
been engaged in the pleasant aod profitable 
occupation of rooting up dandelions, Miss 
Ruthven?” 

“Oh, not long!” said Francia, avoiding 
the steady blue eyes. “But they are most 
provokingly fast in the ground ; and I am 
sure the roots are a yard long. Look!” 
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And she took a long, spiky root from the 
basket, and held it up for his inspection. 

“I see,” he remarked concisely. 

“There is not much to show for one’s 
pains, is there?” she went.on, eying rather 
ruefully the very small corner of the grass- 
plot whence she had routed the enemy. 
“ And after the dandelions the daisies,” she 
concluded 

“Do you meditate an onslaught on the 
daisies as well?” Ah, then I have discov- 
ered why you wish to be a man; and it is 
quite time I came to the rescue. No, I will 
not deprive you of that formidable weapon,” 
with a critical glance at the old kitchen- 
knife which Francia was offering him. “1 
always carry my tools about with me.” 

And producing from his pocket a knife 
with a curved blade, the young fellow with- 
out more ado set to work on the objectiona- 


ble dandelions. 

A powerful “| he proved. In this new 
division of labor Francia’s share was simply 
to collect the weeds, and carry them away 
in the basket. Presently, Harry bestirred 
himself, and came up to watch the progress 
of extermination. 

“What an appaling example of energy 
and determination you display to poor ordi- 


nary mortals!” he remarked, looking with 
lazy admiration at young Chichester’s quick, 
alert movements. 

“What a pity the energy and determina- 
tion should all belong to the wrong person,” 


replied young Chichester curtly. 

“Ah, you mean that Francia has too 
much!” said Harry, with an air of wisdom. 

“1 meant nothing of the kind,” replied 
the young fellow coldly. 

“ And that I have too little,” pursued Har- 
ry, with unmoved amiability. 

“On the contrary, I should say you had 
none at all,” was the emphatic retort. 

“Oh!” uttered Harry, and retreated to 
his seat and his novel. 

Francia and Carl Chichester went on with 
their work. Ip about an hour it was finish- 
ed, the last basket of dandelions carried 
away, and the grass-plot free of anything 
more obnoxious than daisies, 

“How very much better it looks!” said 
Francia, gazing with eyes of pride on the re- 
sult of her labors. “ In time, I imagine, we 
shall be quite respectable.” 

“No doubt,” agreed Carl, encouragingly, 
but with rather a doleful face; for the whole 
place, from the ivy-smothered, inconvenient 
cottage to the grass-grown walks and ill-kept 
grass-plot, spoke of a chronic state of pover- 
ty and incapability. 

There never had been a time when Cap- 
tain Ruthven — Francia’s father and the 
owner of Ivy Cottage —had not been ina 
state of destitution, according to his own 
showing. He was one of those most pleas- 


ant, most careless, most extravagant of men. 
He had started in life with a large fortune 
and innumerable friends; the friends stil! re- 
mained, but the fortune had dwindled down 
to two hundred pounds a year and Ivy Cot- 
tage, and, in these circumstances, an aspect 
of respectability was not easy of attainment. 

“I think strawberries would be a very fit- 
ting reward for our unparalleled exertions,” 
said young Chichester, as he put up his 
knife, “There are plenty of ripe ones in 
our orchard. Will you come and get 
some ?” 

Francia assented. Carl opened a small 
gate in the straggling hedge, and a pass- 
ed out of the July glare into the shade of a 
fir word, crossed a noisy brook on some 
stepping stones, passing through another 
small gate, and found themselves under the 
friendly shadow of the gnarled, hundred- 
year-old apple-trees of an orchard; an or- 
chard where the sunshine, with many a 
freak of shadow and light, flickered and 
played among the leaves, where the old 
mossy banks spread out broad and low, 
where the low humming of the bees, the 
gentle ripple of a brook, filled the soft, sum- 
mer air with a faint, dreamy melody. Carl 
found a seat for Francia on one of the 
twisted tree-trunks, and then threw himself 
on the mossy turf at her feet. 

This orchard, the large garden beyond, 
and the picturesque old manor-house among 
the trees, were all part and parcel of the 
Braclyn estate; and the Braclyn estate be- 
longed to Carl’s father. Ivy Cottage was 
the sole spot for miles around that did not 
call him landlord; and Ivy Cottage, Captain 
Ruthven, his son, and his daughter, were as 
thorns in the side of old Mr. Chichester. 
He was a man of the people, an engineer, 
clever and eccentric. His whole ambition 
was centred in Carl his son, and Carl bade 
fair to gratify his father, provided no ad- 
verse influence barred his way. To marry 
Lady Alicia Ponsonby, the daughter of the 
chief county magnate, and stand for the 
next election, were the first steps to fame 
and fortune; so the old man decided, 
Meanwhile, Carl was lying at Francia Rutb- 
ven’s feet, and Francia Ruthven’s father 
owned the one small spot of land that broke 
the symmetry of the Braclyn estate. 

“T thought I heard you mention strawber- 
ries, Mr. Chichester,” said Francia, leaning 
her heated cheeks against the cool, mossy 
trunk, with an air of therough conten! ment, 
“ Are they a delusion ?” : 

“ls not this better than strawberries?” 
asked Carl, leaning on one elbow to look up 
at her. She looked like a girl in a picture, 
with her delicate, spirited iace, and the sun- 
light coming and going on her suany hair. 
“ Besides, have something to tell you, 
something, I hope, you will think pleasant.” 
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“Something pleasant?” she repeated 
rather dubiously, as if pleasant things did not 
often come in her way. “ What is it?” 

“The post of assistant-manager to the 
new insurance office at Greyminster is va- 
cant, and Harry can have it if he likes.” 
He gave a furtive glance at her face. A 
look of distress, almost of shame, had cloud- 
ed her mobile features. “It is only one 
hundred and fifty a year,” the young fellow 
went on, with an assumption of carelessness, 
“nothing very magnificent ; but it is quite 
an easy post; and,” — with a slight curl of 
his lips, —“as it has nothing to do with 
buying and selling, perhaps Harry will not 
regard it as - dig.” 

Francia did not speak for a minute. A 
hot flush had risen to her face. 

“ Mr. Chichester,” she began at last, rais- 
ing her eyes seriously to him, “how have 
yee procured the offer of this post for Har- 
r ” 

fe How suspicious you are!” he returned, 

laughing, but avoiding the questioning eyes. 
“] happened to hear that it was vacant, so 
I spoke up for Harry. If you will tell him 
about it, and ask him to walk up to the Hall 
this evening, I will initiate him into the pre- 
liminaries.” 

Carl spoke with the most matter-of-fact 
carelessness; but he did not apparently 
think it was necessary to inform Francia 
that it was his strong, personal influence 
alone that had secured the offer of the ap- 
pointment. 

“It was very kind of you,” she said ina 
constrained voice. “I quite understand. 
No one but you would have uttered a word 
for him. I wish” — breaking out into sud- 
den passion —“oh, how I wish I was a 
man!” 

He raised himself from the grass, and 
looked at her, a resolute determination in 
his brown face. 

“ Francia, are you too proud to accept even 
this small favor at my hands?” 

“What is the use of my being proud?” 
she said, with bitter emphasis. “ I am onl 
a girl, 1 must accept favors with thankful- 
ness ; but if I were a man” — 

She stopped short, her haughty little head 
thrown back, a flash of scorn in the dark, 
soft eyes, her slight figure drawn up proud- 
ly 


“You are exaggerating the whole affair,” 


he answered 
my influence 
other friend.” 

“ Do not try to deceive me,” she said, with 
a little tragic smile, “for it is of no use. I 

uite understand it all. Harry will accept 
the post gladly, and I—I will try to be 
thankful.” 

“You are thankful for small mercies, 


avely. “I have simply used 
for Hatry, as I should for any 


Francia,” he returned, a little reproachfully. 
“ I wish you were not so proud.’ 

And then there was a long silence. A 

bee went humming drowsily over a strag- 

ling branch ot honeysuckle, a shaft of viv- 
id sunlight crossed Carl’s pleasant brown 
face, the ripple of the brook came like a soft 
lullaby. Gradually the distress and shame 
died out of the girl’s face, the proud lips re- 
laxed into soft curves once more, the beau- 
tiful eyes grew sweet and wistful. Young 
Chichester watched her intently. 

“And I have to be thankful for small 
mercies where you are concerned, Francia,” 
he said at last, with significance. 

Francia raised herself with a start, and 
came out of dream-land, 

“ What have I done now?” she asked. 

“It is a week today, and | have no ans- 
wer yet,” the young fellow went on, “How 
much longer is my probation to last ?” 

“I do not know what you mean,” raising 
a pair of sweet, mischievious eyes to his. 
“T thought I had answered you.” 

“In a way you did,” he replied. 
did not say ‘ 

“ Then I suppose I did not know my own 
mind,” curling her lips. 

“Do you now?” 

“ves,” 

“Then what is it to be?” 

“No.” 

“ Francia, do you mean it?” 

“Yes, I do,” with an attempt at nonchal- 
ance which failed signally; for in another 
moment his arms were around her, and his 
kisses were on her lips. ‘ 

“How dare you!” he cried, with an as- 
em of great wrath. “ Do you think I 
shall take ‘ No’ for an answer, when I know 
you love me? Ah, you little traitor, if I had 
not taken you unawares, | believe you never 
would have confessed it!” 

“No, I should not, Carl,” she agreed with 
a sober face, trying to slip away from his 
arm. “ And it is not too late now.” 

“Yes, it is,” drawing her still closer to 
him. “I asked your father’s consent this 
morning, and my father’s last night.” 

“ And what did they say?” curiosity get- 
ting the better of her. 

“Captain Ruthven said all that was kind 
and pleasant, as I knew he would, and my 
father” — 

“Yes, and your father?” as he stopped 


short. 

Carl hed. ‘ 

“ My father remarked that he supposed I 
have reached the of and 
common-sense; but he insinuated gently 
that I had not.” 

And the young man laughed again. 

But Francia evidently considered it no 
laughing matter. 


“You 
0,’ and you would not say 
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_ “ Well?” she queried with a sober face. 

“ Do not look so woe-begone, child,” went 
on Carl confidently. “He will come round 
in time, of course; and, if he does not, it 
cannot be helped. I must marry to please 
myself, not him.” 

A little resolute curve crept round Fran- 
cia’s lips. 

“Carl, I will not enter any household 
where I ’m not welcome.” ‘ 

Carl took her two hands in his, and looked 
down into the proud, sweet eves. 

“ Sweet eart, do you think I will let you 
go?” he said with determination equal to 
her own. “ You were hard to win, — your 
pride foiled me over and over again; and 
now do you imagine it is going to be the 
conqueror at last? No,—a thousand times, 
no! 

“Carl, I will not marry you without your 
father’s consent,” she affirmed with great 
resolution, trying with all her small strength 
to draw her hands from his. “1 will not.” 

He stooped and kissed with passionate 
vehemence the willful lips. 

“And I will not let you go!” he cried. 
“lI hold you fast, sweetheart, and I swear 
you shall not go!” 

“ But, Cari, you must listen to reason.” 

“ But, Francia, there is no reason in ydu, 
— nothing but sheer perversity. 1 suppose 
you would turn me adrift at once, if you 
could have your own way?” 

She leant her bright head against his 
coat-sleeve. 

“It would be of no use if 1 did; for 1 
suppose you would not go,” she said, with a 
dubious smile. 

“Certainly not,” was the energetic re- 
sponse. “ Francia,” — and the young feilow’s 
face grew graver, —“ I do not wish to oppose 
my father any more than you do. He will 
notihold out long ; he will give his consentin 
time: but, if he does not — well” — then a 
determined clasp ot the small brown hand 
— “then we have no alternative, — we shall 
have to be married without it.” 

“ No,” was the answer, softly resolute, — 
“no, Carl.” 

“Obstinacy, thy name is woman!” Carl 
laughed in reply, ore | swiftly on the 
sweet, shy lips. “We shall see whose will 
is the stronger, Miss Ruthven. Now do 
you want some strawberries?” 


CHAPTER II. 


UMMER faded into autumn, autumn 
into winter. Another spring arrived, 
and,then summer; and the golden sunshine 
in lay over all the land, —over Mr. Chi- 
chester’s fields and woods and houses and 


lands, and over Captain Ruthven’s dilapi- 
dated cottage and untidy garden. 

It was evening; and Francia sat on the 
seat under the veranda, the slanting rays of 
the sun shining full on her delicate face and 
golden-tinted hair. Her white muslin dress 
fell around her in soft folds, the needles 
with which she was knitting glistening in 
the sunlight. 

“ Harry is very late again this evening,” 
she said half aloud, as a clotk in the house 
struck eight. “I wonder what can be keep- 
ing him?” 

Harry had obtained the appointment in the 
insurance office, and for a time he had 
worked, or seemed to work, steadily. No 
complaints had been made by those in au- 
thority, and Francia had begun to allow her- 
self a measure of hope on her brother’s ac- 
count, Not that the hundred and fift 
pounds had benefited anybody but himself. 
He seemed to require every farthing of it 
for his own necessities. Once, when the 
state of the family exchequer was rather 
worse than usual, Francia had ventured a 
remonstrance, and had been told with com- 
placency, “Don’t preach; you do not un- 
derstand business; a fellow must look like 
a gentleman.” 

“ Surely, it need not cost one hundred 
and fifty pounds a year to look like a gentle- 
man,” the girl had urged bravely. 

And Harry had turned off with a jest, and 
the next day had brought her a costly use- 
less lace parasol, with the remark not to ac- 
cuse him of stinginess again. 

Francia had thanked him quietly, but 
with a sense of utter desperation. Was 
Harry blind, or would he not understand ? 

The evening shacows lengthened, and 
still Francia knitted on. A little smile rose 
now and then to her lips, though the velvet 
eyes gazed somewhat wistfully across the 
lawn trom which, a year before, the dande- 
lions had been so successfully eradicated. 
Francia’s own special cares were not light, 
for the course of true love was running any- 
thing but smoothly. In all these months 
old Mr. Chichester had not relented one 
whit. He offered no open opposition ; he 
simply ignored the whole affair. And Fran- 
cia, who had her own creed of honor, kept 
tenaciously to her resolution. Carl argued, 
pleaded ; it was of no avail. She would 
scarcely own herself engaged. Nothin 
should make her consent to marry in de 
ance of old Mr. Chichester; and all Carl’s 
prayers could not move her from this one 

int. 

For the last three months Carl had been 
away in Germany on some engineering bus- 
iness. He would be home in another week ; 
and the smile on Francia’s lips was for him. 

After a while she rose and went into the 
house. It was qniet and deserted; for 
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Captain Ruthven was absent on a yachting 
expedition to the Mediterreanean with some 

his numerous friends. He might be 
home on the morrow; he might not arrive 
till Christmas. “ You need not write; I 
don’t care to be worried with letters, so I 
shall not give you my address,” had been al- 
most his last words to his daughter; and 
nothing had been heard of him since the 
Psyche had left the Cowes, three weeks be- 
fore. Fraacia was not anxious. It was her 
father's way. 

She went to the piano, and began to play 
in the twilight. Presently the maid brought 
in lights and closed the shutters. 

“] have laid the supper in the dining- 
room,” she said, as she drew the curtains 
across the windows. 

“Very well,” replied Francia. “Do not 
wait up. i willattend to Mr. Harry. Good- 
ight.’ 

he girl left the room, and the house sank 
into intense silence. Not a sound was 
heard save the sighing of the summer wind 
outside. Francia took up her knittin 
again. How slowly the hours passed ! Half 
passed ten — eleven — twelve ! 

“T never knew himyto be so late as this 
before,” thought FraW@ia, anxiously. “It 
must have been very important business to 
detain him as late as this.” 

During the last three months Harry had 
been very often detained till a very late 
hour, — “ by important business,” he said. 

At half-past twelve a key turned in the 
door. After a minute’s delay Harry entered 
the room. His face was ghastly, his eyes 
were wild, his whole figure was shaking, as 
if he had an ague-fit. 

“What is the matter?” cried Francia, 
Starting up. “O, Harry, what is the mat- 
ter? What has 

With a groan, he threw himself into a 
chair, and burst into a fit of womanish 
weeping. 

, Francia was beside him in a moment, 

kneeling down by the chair. 

!” she cried desperately. “ What 
t 

His whole frame shook with agitation, but 
he did not answer. She withdrew his hands 
from his face. 

“ Tell me the worst!” she cried, piteous- 
ly. “Carl —is he dead?” 

“Carl!” echoed Harry, pettishly, his 
grief ceasing suddenly. “Can you think 
of nothing but your own concerns? I know 
nothing about Carl.” 

“ Then what is the matter?” she asked, 
calming herself with an effort. “Tell me 
the truth, Harry. Oh, be quick !” 

“It is not so pleasant that you need be in 
a hurry to hear it,” he said sullenly, but 
with visible reluctance. 

“Harry, you torture me!” she cried. 


“Tell me !”—and her eves, fixed on his, 
seemed to force the words from his weak 
lips. 

Well, the fact is,” he began, with an air 
of attempted bravado, “on Tuesday after- 
noon I| received a cheque from old Mr. Chi- 
chester— insurance premium on a small 
floating policy, you know ” — 

“ Yes, yes, I understand,” cried Francia, 
for Harfy had stopped short again, with 
averted eyes, and hands nervously fidgeting 
with the buttons on his coat. 

“ It was for eight aS went on Har- 
ry, Francia’s eyes forcing the truth from 
him. “Today I—I— This afternoon the 
cheque”— He stammered, incoherently, 
and stopped again. 

“ Well?” queried Francia, impatiently. 

He hesitated, laughed, — a foolish, vacant 
laugh, — and then blurted out, suddenly, — 

“ Today the same cheque was changed at 
the banker’s for eighty pounds!” 

Francia started to her feet. 

“What do you mean?” she cried, despe- 
rately. “Who changed it?” 

Harrison, the tailor,” he replied, his re- 
luctant lips scarce forming the words. 

“Well?” 

“The— forgery was discovered acciden- 
tally,” he went on, “and steps are bein 
taken to discover the” — e hesita' 
again, and then finished abruptly. “It is 
put into the hands of the police.” 

“Well?” queried Francia again, still 
without any suspicion of the truth, 

“How stupid you are!” he cried irritably. 
“ Don’t you understand? I must be off out 
of the country. There is not a moment to 
lose. I must catch the mail-train to Liver- 
—_ = sail for America as quickly as pos- 
sible!” 

Francia stood as if turned to stone, her 
beautiful eyes staring widely. 

“ 1 — do not understand,” she whispered 
hoarsely. “Who did it?” 

Harry burst into another hysterical fit of 

“O Francia, Francia! help me!” he cried. 
“Help me to get away! I shall be put in 
prison! Oh, help me!” 

Then Francia understood. For one mo- 
ment a flood of anguish, shame, horror, con- 
tempt, swept over her soul; then she turned 
to Harry, calmly, even gently, with a face 
frozen into stillness. 

“ There ’s no time to be lost,” she said, 
“It is now one o’ clock, and the mail goes 
— goes — goes ” — turning suddenly dizzy, 
as a remembrance of Carl swept over her,— 
“goes at two,” she concluded steadily. 
“Come.” 

She led the way into the dining-room, and 
made her brother zit down and eat, while 
she went up to his room, found a small port- 
manteau, opened the drawers, and began to 
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~~ with the same tearless, stony calm. 

n half an hour all was ready, the bag —. 
ped, and the small sum of money she could 
call her own, in Harry’s hands. 

Then she put her arms around his neck, 
and a great sob came over her. 

“Good-by, Harry,” she said hoarsely. 
“ You will write to me soon?” 

“Yes, yes. Good-by, Francia,” he cried, 
with the ready tears in his eyes. “There is 
no one like you. If I live, I will retrieve — 
I will indeed! Heaven bless you, Francia !” 

In another moment he was gone. 


CHAPTER III. 


BOUT four o’clock the next day, Fran- 

cia sat in the small, shabby drawing- 
foom at Ivy Cottage. The hot July sun 
was ay in at the windows, making the 
shabbiness of the apartment painfully visi- 
ble. The girl’s whole face had altered ter- 
ribly in -the last twelve hours; the lovely 
eyes were full of dumb, wistful pain, the 
sweet mouth was pitiably sad and anxious. 

Mr. Chichester sat opposite to her, a tall, 
stately man, with cold, courteous manners, 
and a haughty, reserved face; a man to be 
trusted to the death, but the last man in 
the world to be moved by any considera- 
tions of a sentimental nature. 

_ “IT think there is nothing to be gained by 

beating about the bush, Miss Ruthven,” he 
was saying, ina courteously calm tone. “I 
have come to make an offer to you. Will 
you hear it?” 

Francia bowed her head. 

“It is a painful subject,” he continued ; 
“but I have no choice in the matter. | pre- 
sume your brother’s flight is no mystery to 
you. Probably you may also know the rea- 
son of it?” 

Francia bowed again; her lips seemed 
frozen into silence. 

“He has forged my cheque for eighty 
pounds,” went on Mr. Chichester. “ His 
guilt is unquestionably proved. The police 
can lay their hands on him at a moment’s 
notice. Indeed, they only wait a telegram 
from me to arrest him.” 

He paused, and glanced keenly at her. 
Francia had shivered once beneath the 
‘ calm, cold words, but her face kept its 
steady immobility. 

% He is on board the Connemara at Liver- 
pool,” continued Mr. Chichester, “ which 
will sail tomorrow at noon. He will be ar- 
rested this evening, unless” —he stopped, 
and glanced at Francia again, her eyes were 
fixed upon his with pitiable anxiety —“ un- 
less I stop all proceedings against him. 
And that | will do on one condition.” 


“What is that?” asked Francia in a low, 
strained voice. 

“That you release my son Carl from his 
engagement to you,” was the concise and 
emphatic answer. 

“Ah!” ejaculated Francia, sharply. 

And there was a long silence in the room. 

Mr. Chichester fidgeted rather restless] 
with his watch-chain. Francia’s eyes, wit 
a strained look of unutterable anguish, were 
fixed on the window. Outside the trees 
were fluttering in the breeze, and the flowers 
flaunting in the gay sunshine. 

After a while Mr. Chichester spoke 

“I think you will admit,” he said coldly, 
“that you can do no greater wrong to Cart 
than to persist in holding him to his word. 
It is not to be expected that he should all 
himself to shame and ignominy. I thin 
you would not be the one to” — 

“Hush!” she said. I know—I under- 
stand.” 

And again there was silence. 

“ Well,” he said, at last, “do you consent 
or not?” 

Francia lifted her eyes to his. Ah, the 
pain, the misery in the soft velvet depths! 

“Yes, I consent,” she said quietly. 
“ What is it you wish me to do?” 

“Will you copy this?” replied Mr. Chi- 
chester, taking a sheet of paper, on which 
was some writing, from his pocket. 

Francia glanced over it. It was a short 
note, couched in formal language, in which 
she, Francia, gave her lover his dismissal, 
and, without assigning any cause, bade him 
a final adieu. The girl went to a side table 
where the writing-materials were kept, and 
sat down, and copied the note in silence. 
Then she folded the letter, put it into an en- 
velope, addressed it to Carl at Dresden, and 
gave it to Mr. Chichester, still without at- 
tering a single word. 

In equal silence he took out his pocket- 
book, produced the forged cheque, and 
handed it to Francia. : 

“ You are a brave girl,” he said admiring- 
ly, the quiet endurance and courage Fran- 
cia had shown touching him a thousand 
times more than any show of emotion 
would have done. “I wish, for your sake, 
there had been any other alternative. Good- 
b 


He held out his hand; but Francia step- 
ped back, her eyes flashing, her small head 
raised haughtily. 
“ No,” she said, with supreme scorn ; “our 
bargain did not include any pretense of 


friendship, Mr. Chichester. A generous 
man would have disdained to drive a bar- 
gain with shame and misery.” 

“You are sarcastic, young lady,” he re- 
turned calmly. “I wish you day.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ARRY RUTHVEN sat in his small 
cabin on board the Connemara, repent- 
ance and bitter remorse weighing him down. 
The shame and misery of the last two days 
had not been lost upon him. 
There was a slight noise outside, then 
came a knock at the door, and Francia slow- 
ly entered. 
“Harry!” she said softly, for he had not 
raised his head. “ Harry!” 
“Francia!” he cried, starting up. “You 
here!” 
“Yes; it is I. Are you very much sur- 
prised ?” she replied, speaking with unnatu- 
ral, feverish animation. “I am going with 
you to New York.” 

“ What do you mean? ” he asked, gazing 
blankly at her. 

“Just what I say. I am going with you. 
I have taken my berth; it is over on the 
other side of the deck. We sail in an hour; 
so I was only just in time.” 

“You cannot go,— you must not!” he 
cned, “Carl” — 

“Carl and I have parted,” she interrupted, 
with a weary littie smile. “Hush, you must 
not speak of it! Do you know Mr. Chi- 
chester has stopped all further proceedings 
against you? It1s very kind and generous 
of him, is it not? ” and the weary eyes look- 
ed scornful again. 

“It is my fault— my fault!” he groaned 
bitterly. 

“No; it is my own doing,” she said. 
“Do I look very like a ~ or being, Har- 
ry? I used to have such a contempt for 
blighted beings, you know,” with a little des- 
perate, mocking smile. “Carl will be angry 
at first; but he w.ll come to see that it is the 
best thing for him — for him,” she repeated, 
dreamily. “I could not have done it for 
myself alone, or even for you. It was for 
Carl himself.” 

“ Francia, you must go back!” cried Har- 
ry eagerly. “ There is yet time.” 

And he took her hand, and would have 
led her from the cabin. 

“No, no,” she cried, resisting him; “I 
will not. I have cast in my lot with you. I 
will not go back. And see, it is too late 
now,” — pointing through the small window, 
—“we are off!” And, even as she spoke, 
the huge screw began to move, and the 
white, , nn waters to rush past. “I 
know you are glad to have me, though you 
give me such a scanty welcome,” she said, 
with a forlorn attempt at gayety. “I be- 
lieve you imagine | shall horribly sea- 


sick, and nothing but a nuisance to you.” 


CHAPTER V. 


FORTNIGHT later the brother and 
sister stood together on the landing- 
stage at New York. 
rancia stood in a dreamy revery, gazing 
far out to sea. Something had gone from 
the fair, beautiful face, some source of life or 
hope. A brilliant color burnt in her cheeks, 
her eyes shone like stars; but the strained, 
numb, piteous wistfulness never left the lat- 
ter for a moment. 

Harry and she had arranged their plans. 
Harry was to try for a clerkship in an office; 
Francia would get some pupils for music, 
she ogra They had very little money 
left, and the future tooked all very dark be- 
fore them; but never for one moment did 
they dream of turning back. 

“ Will you wait here a moment, Francia?” 
said Harry, presently. “I must see after 
the luggage. They are bringing it to land.” 

“Very well. I will stay here,” she ans- 
wered, and took uP her station by a low 
post, gazing with absent, unseeing eyes on 
the throng of people surging restlessly to 
and fro. 

In a mmute or two one of the officers of 
the Connemara came up to her with a tele- 
gram in his hand. 

“] think this is for you, Miss Ruthven?” 
he said, touching his cap. 

“ Francia took the envelope mechanically, 
and read the address,—‘“ Miss Ruthven, 
Qn board the SS. Commemara, New York.” 
“ Yes, it is for me,” she said. 

And the man retired. 


“Car) Chichester, Greyminster, to Fran- 
cia Ruthven,” read Francia from the thin 
slip of paper. “I came home, and found 
you gone. I traced you to Liverpool. Tel- 
egraph to me from New York immediately. 
1 shall sail by the first steamer afterward. 
Your letter was received; but of course 
there is some mistake.” 


Le tears rashed to Francia’s eyes as she 
read. 
“ Loyal and true,” she murmured broken- 
¢ “I knew you would not fail me, Carl. 
knew you would not doubt me! Ah, it is 
hard to give you up!” 
She stood for some minutes with the tele- 
res in her hand, her dark, pathetic eyes 
ighted up, a little wistful tender smile on 
her lips ; then Harry came up. 
“The luggage is all right,” he said hur- 
riedly. “I have engaged a conveyance. I 
wonder where we must go to?” 
Francia started. The light faded from 
her face, her mouth sevenion a grave deter- 


mination, Without a word te Harry, she 
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put the telegram into her gt and turned 
a white, impassive face to him. 

“I am ready,” she said gently. 

He led the way to the vehicle, put her in, 
took his own place beside her, and in an- 
other mument they had left the quay, and 
were lost in the crowd that ever ebbs and 
flows in the great cities of the world; lost, 
as Francia meant they should be. 

The telegram was pever answered. With 
scrupulous honor Francia kept to her agree- 
ment with Mr. Chichester, not only in the 
word, but in the spirit. She had bartered 
away her love, her happiness, almost her 
life, for her brother’s safety; and she meant 
to keep faith even to the bitter end. So 
Carl waited in vain day after day for an ans- 
wer to his message. None came. The lit- 
tle strip of pink paper, with its tender words, 
was laid next Francia’s heart; but Francia, 
herself, was lost in a strange, unknown 
world. 

months later Carl landed in New 
ork. 

Never a doubt of Francia crossed his 
mind. Neither her note, the unanswered 
telegram, nor her silence, had destroyed his 
belief in her. He had waited in England 
week after week, hoping for some message 
from her. At last he lost all patience, and 
started away without a word of warning to 
any one. Once in New York, he wasted no 
time in half measures. The police were set 
to work, and in a week Carl held Francia’s 
and her brother’s address. It was late in 
the afternoon when he received it; but he 
could not defer his visit till next day. 

“No. 35, Abbott Street !” he called to the 
driver of the conveyance that he had hailed, 
his brown face eager with excitement. 

And the man drove off. 

They passed from the broad, fashionable 
thoroughfares into the narrow streets of the 

r, lined with the homes of the toilers and 
Chovers of the great city. 

In his impatience, it seemed hours to 
Carl before the. vehicle reached Abbott 
Street, and drew up at its destination, No. 
35: It was a poor, mean little street, with 
shabby, small houses. 

Car] jum out, threw the driver some 
money, and then knocked at the door. 
There was no answer. He knocked again ; 


still no response. Then — he could wait no 
longer — he opened the door, and went in. 
The lower rooms were quite empty; the 
house seemed deserted. He one his 
= quickly up the narrow, carpetless stairs, 
and then paused on the landing at the top. 

An open doorway was before him, and in 
it stood Harry Rutaven. 

“Found at last!” cried Carl in an eager, 
gee voice. “ Why did you hide yourself 
ike this? Where is” — 

“ Hush !” he whispered, before Carl could 
conclude, “hush! You are in time.” 

A great dread seized upon Carl, as, with 
quiet footsteps, he followed Harry into the 
recom. 

It was a small, poor, meanly furnished 
apartment. On a sofa, drawn close to the 
window to catch the last gleams of the set- 
ting sun, lay Francia, her face white as the 
pillow beneath her, her eyes shining like 
stars. 

“TI knew you would come,” she whispered 
faintly, “ Carl, my best-beloved!” 

He uttered one terrible cry, then his arms 
were around her, her head was pillowed on 
his breast. 

“ The time has been so long,” she murmur- 
ed, “and so weary. Carl, | have yearned 
for you.” 

“Oh, why did you not write? Why did 
‘ou not let me know?” he cried, his voice 
usky with anguish. 

“I could not. I had promised, and I 
could not ; but it broke my heart,” she whis- 
pered in fainter tones. 

He clasped the wasted, fragiie form more 
closely in his arms. 

“ My darling! O my darling!” he cried, 
“ you are not going from me?’ 

She raised her sweet, radiant eyes to his, 
= the gentle, grave smile he knew so 
well. 

“ Kiss me, Carl,” she murmured. “I can 
rest now; and I am so tired — so tired.” 

He pressed his lips to hers in one long, 
passionate kiss that seemed as if it must 
snatch her back from the very gates of 
death, 

When he !ifted his head again, she was at 
rest. With her lover’s arms around her, 
with his lips on hers, she had gone to 
“where beyond these voices, there is peace.” 
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AN IDEA. 


BY L. S. ALDEN. 


With my pen behind my ear, 
And a,pinch of attic salt 

For the tail of an idea. 


But today ideas are timid, 
And few and far between, 
And but two or three 
Are anywhere to be seen. 


So I look out of the window, 

At the dew-gemmed trees and sky, 
And think if I were an idea 

How soon I 'd be out on a fly. 


A robin ewingn on the lasch bough, 
And scatters his songs to the wind, 


. Brupcewarer, Mass., June 1, 188:. 


With the same old reckless chirping 
So long in our ears he has dinned. 


His notes are just what they should be: 
He is not driven out of his mind 
With fear they "ll all come back again, 


And I think in a kind of frenzy 
'T is really uncommonly queer 
That a patent has never been granted 


For a trap to catch an idea. 


AN UGLY GIRL’S STORY. 


Vv. WILSON. 


BY MRS. E. 


*€ F\EAR NELL,—I received your let- 
ter a few days ago, and am not sur- 

prised that you are astonished at my en- 
gagement, for I am astonished myself. You 
write that I am to tell you all about it, and 
I will try; but I have no idea you will un- 
derstand how it happened, as | am sure I 
do not. You see, always expected to be 
an old maid, like sister Marion, for I am so 
very, very plain, and have not even a charm- 
ing manner, and you know manner goes a 
at way, especially with an ugly girl, 
amma says, ‘Nothing in the world but 
Emily’s charming manner secured her such 
an eligible husband,’ though I must say I 
don’t think a widower, with four children, 
such a very eligible husband for a girl of 
twenty-three, even if she is so unfortunate 
as to be plain; and I do think, Nell, what- 
ever people may say about ‘Handsome be- 
ing as handsome does,’ and ‘beauty being 
only skin deep,’ and all that, it is a real mis- 
fortune, generally, for a woman to be ugly. 
Of course there are exceptional cases; for 
instance, where a girl is talented, like Mari- 


on, or has manners, like Emily ; but I mean 
an ordinary girl like myself or sister Augus- 
ta. 


“And I never could understand how so 
beautiful a woman as mamma came to have 
four such ugly daughters ; for you know ve 
well that Laura is the only one of five gir 
that at all resembles her. And, dear me, I 
will own, for it is true, that Laura is pretty 
enough to make amends for the rest of us. 
But it does seem alittle hard that she should 
have all the good looks which ought to have 
been shared among us all. 

“Jt can’t be helped though, and I am 
sure I don’t grudge my youngest sister her 
beauty, for she is so sweet and it. 
would take a hard-hearted person to do that, 
nevertheless, I wish I was more like her in 
disposition as well as appearance. 

“Do you know, Nell, it is a great deal 
easier for a pretty girl to be amiable than 
an ugly one? You see everything they do 
is done so charmingly that, even if it is 
baughty, one cannot find fault. You need 
not so doubtful. Have n’t I seen it in 
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our own home? No matter what Laura 
does to provoke papa, all she has to do is to 
look bewitchingly penitent, and it is over- 
looked ; but, as ie me, or poor dear Augus- 
ta, all the penitence we can show never 
lightens our punishment. 

“ But I started out to tell pe about my 
lover. I must stop and think about those 
two words,‘ my lover.’ I feel as if I ought 
to write them in capitals. I tell Augusta 
that she need not despair of finding ‘some 
one to love,’ now that I have done so, and 
she said she could easily do that, the trouble 
was to find some one who would love her. 

Dear girl! she has such a warm heart! 
though you would not think it sometimes, 
she is so cross; but who would n’t be cross 
if they always were conscious that they 
were not pretty, and were slighted and snub 
bed on that account? And I know she 
feels so, because I so often do. Now I 
don’t suppose Laura was ever slighted in 
her life, so she can’t understand the feeling; 
and Marion is so wrapped up in her studies 
(she is deep in Ancient Egypt now), that 
such things never affect her; and Emily, — 
well, somehow, everybody seems to forget 
that Emily is plain, when they become ac- 

uainted with her, she has, as I told you be- 
ore, such delightful manners. 

“ Dear, dear, | never will get to my story 
at this rate, so now I will go at it in earnest. 
To begin at the very beginnihg, at Emily’s 
wedding, just a year ago, we gave a | 

ty. It was the first wedding in the fami- 
Fy. and, as there were four grown daughters 
beside the bride, I meres mamma was de- 
termined to show peop e that she knew how 
weddings should be celebrated, if we did 
not often have them in the family. Of 
course we all tried to appear as well as pos- 
sible, and reall oF for once, looked 
right pretty, although ura quite put her 
in the shade when she was near her. I 
really think it was not kind in mamma to 
have Laura act as bridemaid, and yet I can’t 
blame her either for wanting to display her 
one pretty daughter. ‘ 

“And, oh! how very sweet Laura did 
look. I could hardly keep my eyes off her. 
If 1 had been a man { should have fallen in 
love with her, I know, for she was just an- 
gelic in her white dress, with a cluster of 
rose buds at her throat, and another in her 
hair; and, like the simpleton I am, I said so 
to Mr. Hart, when, after the ceremony and 
supper were over, he came and sat down by 
me. You see Mr. Hart is a young lawyer, 
a friend of Mr. Gray’s, Emily’s husband, 
and Mr. Gray brought him from H—— to 
act as groomsman. He had been intro 
duced to me early in the evening, but, as 
was very natural, he had quite forgotten it, 


so, when he came up to the sofa where | 
was aitting, he asked permission to sit 


down, saying he believed I was a sister of 
the bride, and we soon got into a conversa- 
tion. He asked a great many questions 
about our little civy, and seemed much in- 
terested. While we sat there, Laura pass- 
ed us with papa. She was talking gayly, 
aud her blue eyes sparkled so, and her voice 
sounded so sweet, and her cheeks were so 
rosy, that, altogether, I entirely forgot 
where I was, and exclaimed, — 

“* Oh, is n’t she too lovely for anything!” 
Then I thought how silly I was, and the 
color rushed into my face, and I stammered 
out,‘ 1 beg your pardon, I’ — 

“ And then I stopped in confusion. 

“*What are you begging pardon for?’ 
said Mr. Hart, quietly. 

“*Why,’ I said, ‘that is my sister, and 
one should not praise her own sister; but, 
all the same,’ I went on, as 1 saw a smile 
-— around his eyes, ‘ she is lovely, is n’t 
she 

“* Indeed she is,’ he answered. ‘I think 
I never saw a more beautiful girl.’ 

“I don’t see what made me go on then to 
tell him all about our love and pride in Lau- 
ra, and how she was the only pretty one 
among us, and how the rest of us expected 
to be old maids, and live all together, — 
Marion, Augusta, and I. But 1 did; and 
he was so sympathizing, and quite agreed 
with me that ugly girls had a hard time of it, 
though he declared he thought Marion a 
very superior-looking woman, and not at all 
ugly; and, indeed, in her plum-colored silk 
dress, and black lace, she did appear very 
stylish. Augusta, too, poor dear, looked 
well for her. She and I were dressed alike, 
in blue silk, with white lace and flowers; 
and just then she came up, and I introduced 
her to Mr. Hart, and he asked her to prom- 
enade with him, so I was left alone; but 
only for a little while, as I had to go and 
help mamma see our guests off. 

“ Well, when the wedding festivities were 
over, Mr. Hart still kept coming to our 
house, and I could see that papa and mam- 
ma were pleased with him, and well they 
might be, for he is a very talented young 
man, and has already gained several impor- 
tant cases. Indeed, papa calls him ‘a ris- 
ing man;’ and I thought what a pleasant 
thing it was for Laura that they liked him, 
and I told mamma I thought would 
be just the kind of a wife Mr. Hart ought to 
have, for, no matter what position he ac- 
wage. no matter if it was the white house, 
she would grace it. He need never be 
ashamed of her, as I had heard great men 
sometimes were of their wives. 

“ And mamma said that was true, no man 
ever could be ashamed of Laura, who was 
so _— and so amiable, besides, she was 
well read, and accomplished. ‘As for the 
reading and accomplishments,’ mamma add- 
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ed, ‘all my girls are well enough as far as 
that goes; and, indeed, Marion is entirely 
too fond of study. As for you, Bessie,’ she 
went on, ‘ now thet Emily has done so well, 
I see no reason you should not follow in 
her footsteps. Of course you cannot expect 
to make a brilliant match like Laura, but 
you may do very well. I have noticed that 
Mr. Gardiner, Mr. Whitaker's nephew and 
book-keeper, pays you a good deal of atten- 
tion, and, as he is really a nice young man, 
I hope you will encourage his attentions.’ 
“Would you believe it, Nell, I flew into a 
e when she said that; and I was so 
ashamed afterward, for I knew it was kindly 
meant, and I interrupted mamma very rude- 
ly, I am afraid, saying that I hated that lit- 

e insignificant clerk, and I never would 
marry him; which was premature, to say 
the least, as he never asked me to, and as 
for being little and insignificant, he is nei- 
ther one nor the other, only by comparison 
with Mr. Hart, and what business had I to 
think of him just them? Well, the end of 
it was that I burst into tears, and mamma 
said coldly ‘she thought. 1 had better go to 
my own reom,’ which I did, rushing up- 
stairs, and opening the door in such haste, 
that Laura, who was writing by the window, 
sprang up, spilling the ink over her letter ; 
and my heart was so full, that I just told 
her all about it, and asked her if she thought 
just because a girl was plain she ought to 

ready to marry anybody she coul t. 
And she put her arms around me, and kiss- 
ed and petted me until my tempest of wrath 
and grief subsided, and then she laughed at 
me, and said nobody should marry me, least 
of all Mr. Gardiner; though she agreed 
with mamma that he was a ‘ nice young man,’ 
and, as for his being ‘significant,’ she did 
not see how any one could say that of him ; 
and then she stopped talking, and hid her 
face on my shoulder for a while, but she 
soon raised it again, and went on to tell me 
that she had received a note from Mr. Hart. 
He was in town, and ‘would call in the 
evening, if it was agreeable to the young 
ladies. 

“*OFf course,’ said 1, ‘you told him it 
would be “ agreeable.”’ 

“*Of course,’ she replied, sitting down, 
and taking up her pen; ‘ but you see you 
made me spoil the note, and I must write 
another. By the way,’ she went on, ‘ Mr. 
Gardiner is coming too, for I met him at 
Whitaker's this morning, and he told me so.’ 

“* Qh, dear,’ said I, ‘then my evening is 
spoiled.’ 

“a looked at me a moment, and then 
said, — 

“*Look here, Bess, you can have the 
“rising young man” this evening, and | 
ee the “nice one;” how will that 


do. Mr. Hart would be so disappointed.’ 

“ She broke into peais of laughter. Then, 
with a shaking voice, she cried, — 

“* Bess Dalton, you are a goose; and you 
don’t care for the nice young man’s feelings, 
it’s all Mr. Hart’s, as if he were the only 
man in the world.’ 

“ She resumed her writing, and, conscience 
stricken, with the words, ‘the only man in 
the world,’ ringing in my ears, I sat silent- 
ly thinking, while my heart beat so fast I 
felt as if I should suffocate. Laura finished 
the note, and left the room to send it to the 
hotel where Mr. Hart stopped when in the 
city, and then I got up slowly, and went to 
the dressing glass. I stood there a long 
time looking at the image reflected on its 
bright surface, and I thought, ‘O Bessie 
Dalton, if ever for one moment you were 
vain enough to think that face could attract 
such a man as he is, look at it now, and 
banish the feeling forever,’ and I resolutely 
strained my hair back from my high, unwo- 
manly forehead, and gazed defiantly into 
the pale gray eyes that met mine. Present- 
ly, in spite of myself, the eyes filled with 
tears, the light reddish hair fell over the 
colorless cheeks, and the poor image cover- 
ed its face, and sank on its knees before 
the little dressing-table. I do not know 
how long I knelt there, Nell, but I do know 
I rose to my féet with a calm heart, deter- 
mined to put away all selfish thoughts, and 
do all I could to make other people happy, 
although I might never be so myself. 

“So when evening came, I dressed with 
care, and dear Lauta arranged my abundant 
locks as becomingly as she could, and I 
went into the parlor determined to make 
myself as agreeable as possible. Laura 
carried out her plan of devoting herself to 
Mr. Gardiner, leaving Mr. Hart to me, and, 
though I thought I could see he was disap- 
pointed, by his glancing so often at Lau- 
ra, and once by detecting him watching her 
with an amused smile, still I managed to 
keep up a conversation, though, natural- 
Py more than once we spoke of Laura. 

e seemed to enjoy talking about her, and 
I told him how kind-hearted she was, and 
that she was just as good as she was pret- 
ty, which is all true, though, of course, she 
is no saint. She has a very sweet temper, 
and, if she does get angry sometimes, as 
everybody but regular saints must, she soon 
gets over it, and does not annihilate one 
with scorn, or sulk for a week like Augus- 
ta. 


“Though I am sure poor dear Augusta’s 
sulking is not to be wondered at, seeing that 
she knows she is not attractive, and is often 
snubbed without reason, and I can sympa- 
thize with her easily, gracious knows, for I 


am always being snu , but being natu- 


“*©O Laura,’ I exclaimed, ‘it would never 
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rally more cheerful than she is, it does not 
trouble me as it does her; and as I mean 
hereafter to cultivate a pleasanter disposi- 
tion, and make the best of myself, perhaps 
I may in time come to be as eable as 
Emily, if } never can be lovely like Laura. 

“But, dear me, I have entirely left my 
subject, as the ministers say. ell, that 
evening, after the gentlemen had left us, 
and we were in our own room, Laura asked 
me how I had enjoyed myself. I told her 
very well, but I doubted Mr. Hart’s havin 
been very well pleased, and she laugh 
and said, — 

“*He seemed as well pleased as the 
nice young man, any how.’ 

“And then she threw her arms around 
me, and waltzed me around the room, until 
mamma pounded on the wall of her room 
next ours, for us to go to bed. After that 
I noticed a change in my pretty sister. 
She would sit sometimes with her hands 
idly in her lap, and a far-away look in her 
eyes, and, if spoken to suddenly, would 
start as if from a dream, and the bright col- 
or would rush into her face. I thought, may 
be, she was thinking of Mr. Hart, and I 
wondered if he had told his love; but of 
course I waited for her to tell me. 

“Well, one evening, just a month ago, 
she came up to our room, and asked me if | 
was ready to come down-stairs, as she did 
not wish to entertain twogentlemen. ‘ And, 
besides,’ she added, ‘Mr. Hart asked for 
‘ou.’ 

2 “* Mr, Hart,’ said I, ‘is he here?’ 

“And I felt my silly, weak heart rise in 
my throat, and my face flush. But Laura 
did not notice me, she went on, — 

“*Mr, Gardiner is here, too; and, O 
Bessie, he asked for para, and he is in the 
sitting-room now, and I am ’— 

“ She ceased speaking, while I looked at 
— astonished, for she was pale and trem- 

ing. 

“*Why, Laura,’ I began, but she inter- 
rupted me. 

“*Come on. Mr. Hart is waiting,’ she 

* So I followed her, wondering at her ag- 
itation, which communicated itself to me 
somehow, and by the time the foot of the 
stairs was reached, I was cold and trem- 
bling, too. As we passed the sitting-room 
mamma opened the deor, and I saw papa 
shaking hands with Mr. Gardiner, and 
heard him (papa I mean) say something 
about ‘people making or marring their own 
lives,’ and then mamma came out crying, 
and passed us without speaking, and 
said, — 

“*O Laura, what does it mean?’ 

“*] guess,’ she replied, ‘it means that the 
“nice oung man” wants to be somebody’s 

n-law. 


“* But,’ I stammered, ‘he has never asked 
me ’ 


“Then she laughed —a smothered, hys- 
terical laugh — as she whispered, — 

“* Goosy, may be he asked somebody else.’ 

“ And, looking in her face, 1 somehow un- 
derstood, what I might have known long 
ago, that it was my pretty sister who had 
attracted Mr. Gardiner to the house, as she 
did everybody else, and I said, — 

“*QO Laura, you certainly don’t like him 
better than you do Mr. Hart?’ 

“She culled, but, before she could speak, 
papa opened the sitting-room door, and 
asked her to comein. She looked at me so 
comically as she turned to go in, saying, — 

“*Mr. Hart is waiting in the parlor for 
you, Bess.’ 

“Weil, 1 went into the parlor, and Mr, 
Hart was standing by the window looking 
out into the street, but he turned as | en- 
tered the room, and I suppose he saw I| was 
agitated, for he came forward and took my 
hand in his, saying, — 
ao are pale, Miss Bessie; are you 
i 

“*QOh, no,’ I replied; ‘but I am so sorry 
for you, Mr. Hart. I am sure I always 
thought Laura liked you, and’ — 

“ But then, seeing an odd look in his eyes, 
I stopped. 

wt Well, Miss Bessie, what is it?’ said 
he. ‘Why are you sorry forme? Do you 
think I need aconsoler? Because, if you 
do— But you are trembling: come sit 
down, and I will tell you how easily you can 
console me.’ 

“ And, Nell, dear Nell, don’t you think it 
was me, Bessie Dalton, he wanted for a 
wife. He fell in love with me, he said, at 
Emily’s wedding, but 1 was so determined 
on his courting Laura, that he was almost 
in despair, until he saw how matters were 
with her and Mr. Gardiner. Then he made 
a confidant of him, and they arranged mat- 
ters to suit themselves. But was n’t it fun- 
ny, Nell, how we played at cross purposes, 
or, rather, how I did, for the other three un- 
derstood it all the time ? 

“But it is all settled now, and we are to 
be married in October, and 1 am very hap- 
Py: Mamma does not say so, but I know 
she is disappointed, and 1 don’t blame her 
for feeling so, for she knows well enough 
that I will never shine in society, and she is 
afraid some day Mr. Hart will be ashamed 
of his wife, while, if he had taken Laura, 
that could never have been the case. I 
talked it all over with her one day, and she 
acknowledged that she did feel that Laura 
would have been a more suitable choice for 
a ‘rising man,’ but that she thought | had 
improved a great deal in the last year, and 
if 1 would cultivate my mind, and endeavor 
to improve my manners, so as to be more 
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like Laura and Emily, she did not think Mr. 
Hart would regret his choice. I felt very 
much encouraged when mamma said this, 
for often, especially when Mr. Hart is away 


long, I feel very much afraid that some time 
he may weary of me. But when I told Lau- 
ra, she became quite indignant, tor you 
know Laura is so fond of me. And now I 
must bring this long and I fear tiresome 


letter to a close. 
“ Yours lovingly, 
“ BESSIE. 


“P. S.— O Nell, lam sure you will think 
me very careless, but I almost forgot to tell 
you that the two weddings are to be on the 
same day,—the second Tuesday in Octo- 
ber,—and that Laura joins with me in 
sending you a cordial invitation to be pres- 
ent on the solemn occasion. Now do come, 
dear, and see what kind of a looking bride 
I make, and find out if you can what made 
the ‘rising young man’ fancy me; and, O 


Nell, don’t u think Marion was not one 
bit surpri when she was informed of the 
engagements. Said it was just as she ex- 


pected, and she congratulated me so _ 
and said she thought Mr. Hart an unusually 


sensible man. You cannot think how I was 
pleased, for you see he thinks her a very 
superior woman, so they will get along to- 
gether very well; and as for poor, dear Au- 
gusta, she is just delighted, for Mr. Hart 
never slights her. He even seems to prefer 


her society to Laura’s. So good of him, is 
n't it? 

“ Good-by again, dear; and, believe me, 
I am the happiest girl in the world. M 
heart is full of gratitude to the ‘ giver of all 
good,’ and I am going to try to be a very 
good woman, to prove it, as also to retain 
the love I have so unaccountably won. 

“Laura sends love. Write soon, and say 


you will come in October to your loving 
riend, 
“ Bessiz DALTON.” 


SOCIAL LIFE AMONG THE ESQUIMAUX. 


BY REV. DR. H. STANDISH, OF LONDON. 


ROFESSOR BOYD-DAWKINS has 
recently endeavored to show that the 
Esquimaux of Greenland and Arctic America 
are the veritable descendants of those primi- 
tive Europeans of the so-called Drift period 
who inhabited this and other countries when 
these were haunted by animals like the 
reindeer, cave-bear, hairy elephant, and other 
huge beasts either now extinct or gone 
hence before history began. This he does 
on the basis of a certain artistic faculty, 
which finds exercise in the ornamentation 
of implements and weapons of every-day 
use. hoever their remote ancestors may 
have been, the Esquimaux are a 
an interesting people. They cannot be cal 
ed savage, and yet are scarcely civilized. 
That they have made some progress on the 
way to civilization is, however, evident from 
what we know about their habits, dwell- 
ings, and social organizations ; though that 
they would go much farther on the same 
road, if left entirely to themselves, is open 
to doubt. 
To what an extent the social conscience 
—as we may call it—of the Esquimaux 
has been developed is wel] shown in a num- 


ber of stories collected by Mr. W. H. Dall, 
of the United-States. Survey, while sojourn- 


ing for several years in Alaska, on the 
northwest coast of America. “The person- 
al experience of the writer,” he tells us, 
“during several years in northwestern Alas- 
ka, gave him, now and then,a glimpse of 
the social thought of the Esquimaux by 
whom. he was surrounded; and from these 
reminiscences may be gleaned a few items, 
which, without trespassing on the realm of 
Cooperian fiction, may give a slight insight 
into the working of the human mind under 
savage conditions.” Mr. Dall, however, 
warns us that any view of native character- 
istics which leaves out the element of love- 
romance, resembles a vine from which the 
trellis has been removed. 

The Esquimaux of Northern Sound, Alas- 
ka, resemble most of the northern savage peo- 
ple in a total want of reticence on all sub 
jects, except before strangers. Once friend- 
ship is assured —a matter often a long time 
postponed after first acquaintance — conver- 
sation may be freely indulged in on any sub- 
ject, unless it be the Shamanic mysteries or 
superstitions, In this way Mr. Dall learned 


that even Esquimaux life has its touches of 

romance, 
A middl 
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e-aged man, e ed 
seamstress by Mr. Dall’s h 
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story of her life. Born at Shaktolik, her 
wanderings had been confined between the 
Indian territory inland, the mouth of the 


Yukon on the south, and the Polar Ocean. 
When of marriageable age, her parents, be- 


ing old, and desiring to settle their daughter 
in life, took her with them to the Kaviiak 
country. They had heard of an old man 
there, who was very wealthy, according to 
their ideas, in deerskin dresses and supplies 
of food, and who, in addition to the two 


wives he had already, wished to acquire an- 


other, to be the youthful pet of his age. 
They arrived at his house in the depth of 
winter, were hospitably received, and open- 
ed negotiations. The wayward girl, either 
awed by the contemptuous glances of the 
elder wives, the absence of eyelashes and 
the presence of sundry wrinkles in her pro- 
anger partner, or by the fact that she would 

wholly separated from her own people, 
fled in the night with a passing party of dog- 
sledges and natives, leaving her chagrined 
parents to settle as they with the Ka- 
viiak-sage. At Shaktolik she knew a young 
Esquimau, tall, handsome, a good hunter, 
and unmarried. Friendly glances passed 
between them; in short, she loved him, and 
hoped to be his wife. To adorn his deer- 
skins, to applaud him at the winter dances, 
to proudly receive the sinew and belly of the 
deer fa wife’s perquisites), when, on his re- 
turn from hunting, she met him with the 
smoking dishes of seal-meat and fish she 
knew so well how to prepare; these privi- 
leges she lovingly and proudly anticipated. 
Alas! “his face was very good, but his heart 
was very bad.” After trifling with her af- 
fections tor months, he left her for a more 
engaging damsel, who, to the vindicitive joy 
of the abandoned one, also suffered in her 
turn. 

For a long time she refused all proposals 
of marriage ; the very thought was hateful to 
ker. Then came misfortune. When she 
was off with a salmon-fishing party, prepar- 
ing the winter store of dried fish, her pa- 
rents and entire family went southward to 


‘another village, on their way to set their 


nets elsewhere, During the salmon-fishery, 
it is against Esquimaux ethics to boil water 
inside the house; it is bad for the fishery. 
The soup-pot was set near the beach; and, 
while the others were collecting bits of 
driftwood, the youngest child, a few years 
old, moved thereto by sorcery on the part of 
the Indians of the interior, threw grass and 
poisonous plants into the boiling pot. All 
ate, and died. Poor Atleik —as the girl 
was named — was thus left an orphan, with 
no means of support, the inhabitants 
where they died claiming the property left 
by her family, and doubtless converting 


such as was not destroyed at the interment, 
to their own use long the news 


reached Shaktolik. She immediately claim 
ed the protection of an only and very dis- 
tant relative by marriage, in whose house she 
worked, and by her neat sewing and con- 


stant industry kept herself supplied, through 
barter of work for skins, with clothing and 
other necessaries which were not hers by 
the communal bond of the tribe. Shortly 
afterward, winter set in, and she went 
northward with a oe bourd for Kotzebue 
Sound, It wasa ed winters the deer re- 


treated to the most inaccessible valleys, and 


the supply of fish failed. Her party, finding 
they could not rely on obtaining food at the 
various bivouacs, were obliged, through 
semi-starvation, to take a short cut to the 
sound through the territory of the dreaded 
and hated Indians. Traveling as rapidly as 
possible, one day they came upon a little 
open spot by the bank of a stream where 


were two Indian houses, The few foot 
prints in the snow were of women’s feet, 
and curiosity tempted the boldest to peep 
into one of the houses. The inhabitants 
were dead or dying of starvation. The 
men were seeking the deer far away. The 
women had denied themselves to save little 
bits for a child some two years old, whose 
thin cheeks were 1osy compared with the 
wasted ones of his dying relatives. Death 
was surely coming to them; and after that, 
what but death remained for the boy? The 
women begged the shrinking Esquimaux to 
take him, and keep him, that his life might 
be saved. But the race-hatred was too 
strong, and they had hardly food enough to 
keep their own party alive. One by one 
refused. At last, the girl who had lost her 
lover, who was an orphan (as she thought) 
through Indian sorcery, took pity on him, 
and said, “ I have no husband to work for; 
I will take the boy. He shall be my broth- 
er; and when I am old, I shall not be left 
alone.” So the Esquimaux left the house 
of death, and took the boy. 

From that time, to the time Mr. Dall met 

her, her hands had been busy for him. He 
was then a lad of fifteen, bright, active, and 
wy - and knew only the Esquimaux 
ife and tongue. His deerskin dresses were 
as handsome as any in the village, and his 
foster-sister’s activity provided for all his 
needs. She became indifferent to matrimo- 
ny, since she had an object on which to ex- 
pend her love; and it is to be hoped that 
when age enfeebles her steps, and bows her 
athletic form, her adopted child will not for- 
get his obligations. 

Let us give another story from Mr. Dall’s 
collection, exhibiting a phase of life which 
one might expect almost anywhere than 
among the Esquimaux. 

A young woman, he tells us, really fine- 
looking, and of remarkably good physique 
and mental capacity, was observed to hold 
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herself aloof from the young men of the 
tribe in an unusual manner. Inquiry, first 
of others, afterward of herself, brought out 
the following reasons for the eccentricity. 
In effect she said she was as strong as any 
of the young men; none of them had ever 
been able to conquer her in wrestling or 
other athletic exercises, though it had more 
than once been tried, sometimes by surprise 
and with odds against her. She could shoot 
and hunt deer as well as any of them, and 
make and set snares and nets. She had 
her own gun, bought from the proceeds of 
her trapping. She despised marriage, and 
did not desire to do the work of a wife; but 

referred the work which custom among the 
aie sar allots tothe men. In short, she 
was a “ woman’s-rights” female of the most 
advanced type. When winter came, having 
made a convert of a smaller and less athlet- 
ic damsel, the two set to work, with walrus- 
tusk picks, and dug the excavation in which 
they erected their own house, which was of 
the usual type of Esquimaux houses; wall- 
ed and roofed with drift-wood, covered with 
turf. It was, however, as an additional de- 
fence against unwished-for prowling maies, 
divided into two rooms, with a very small 
and narrow door between them, next which 
lay some handy billets of wood, to crack the 
sconce of a possible intruder. Here our 
two Amazons lived, traded, and carried on 
their affairs in defiance of communal bonds 
and public sentiment. The latter seemed 
to be composed half of disapprobation, and 
half of envious admiration; while all the 
young fellows in the village busied them- 
selves in concocting plans against the en- 
terprising pair. These were too fully on the 
alert to be surprised, and all efforts against 
their peace were fruitless. When the deer- 
hunting season came, the two set off to the 
mountains ; and no sooner had they depart- 
ed, than disappointed lovers, and “ outraged 
public sentiment,” exemplified in a mob, 
reduced their winter quarters to a shapeless 
ruin. Sofaras Mr. Dall’s information goes, 
the following year the ladies returned to the 
ordinary ways of the world, and gave up the 
unequal contest against a tyrannical public 
opinion. 

A mother’s love for her children is char- 
acteristic even of the lower animals, though 
with the latter it appears to cease with the 
maturity of the offspring. Among the Es- 
quimaux, however, in times of scarcity, if a 
child be born for whom food can scarcely 
be provided, it is exposed to die of cold, 
with its mouth stuffed with a bunch of 
grass, to prevent it from crying. This is 
considered not only as justifiable, but as the 
only course consistent with common-sense. 
The child must not cry, or its voice will be 
heard about the house afterward. One of 
these children, picked up and adopted by 


some one who can care for it, owes life- 
long service to the foster-parent. It has no 
property of its own, except certain special 
articles; it must work for its foster-parent, 
and bring to him any wages received for la- 
bor. It cannot marry without his consent, 
and for its life long is in one sense a slave. 
Yet the children reared by their mother are 
treated with devoted tenderness and care. 
They are never punished. They receive 
the last food when others are starving. 
Their dress glistens with beads and fringes, 
while the parents can barely cover them- 
selves from the cold. The boy is eager to 
become proficient in manly exercises. He 
is not considered marriageable until he has 
killed adeer. All play together until ten or 
twelve years of age ; then boys and maidens 
separate in their sports, except in the vill 
dance-house, and, even there, seldom e 
part until they are of mature age. 

Mr. Dall gives an interesting sketch of 
the daily round of an Esquimau housewife 
in early winter. Rising in. the early hours, 
when the first faint glimmer through the 
parchment-cover of the smoke-hole indicates 
the peep of dawn, she removes the cover, 
and searches the hearth, where carefully 
covered embers should still be glowing; and 
if they are not extinguished, gathers them 
together, places some light, dry sticks upon 
them, and, going outside, arouses the sleep- 
ers by pitching down a quantity of fuel 
through the aperture in the roof. Before 
coming in, she arranges some bits of wood 
or boards to aid the draught through the 
smoke-hole, and brings from some adjacent 
running spring a kettle of water, for drink- 
ing and cooking purposes. Returning, the 
beds and mats are rolled up against the 
wall; and the inmates perform their very 
simple toilettes, which consist chiefly ia 
putting on their clothing, all of which, ex- 
cept a pair of deerskin socks, is usually re- 
moved at night. A few touches to the Sole: 
a dry wash with a bit of cotton rubbed over 
the face, or, at the most, with a little fine 
snow in lieu of water; after which, bunches 
of dry grass are arranged in the boots to fit 
the feet, the boots are put on, and tied, and 
they are ready for the day’s work. 

Meanwhile, the housewife has pre 
the materials for a meal of boiled deer, or 
seal-flesh, or of boiled fish with oil. The 
morning meal, always hurried, is seldom de- 
layed to roast meat or fish on sticks, as at 
the evening meal. The house-fellows make — 
short work of their breakfast, and immedi- 
ately disperse, to visit their traps, or pursue 
the vocations of the day. The remnants of 
the meal fall to the share of the dogs; the 
wooden dishes are usually hastily cleaned, 
and the mistress of the aa sits at her 
daily work. At this season, this usually 
consists in preparing deer-skins for boots or 
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clothing, or cutting and sewing the skins in- 
to garments. From time to time during the 
day, a morsel of deer-fat, a bit of dry salmon, 
or some other fragment of food, is inci- 
dentally discussed, but without any regular- 
ity. Since most of the women are similar- 
ly engaged in the morning, there are usual- 
ly few visitors till the middle of the day is 

, unless some girl, bringing her work 
with her, comes in to sew in company with’ 
others, if her own house be empty of female 
associates. Chit-chat, scandal, and small- 
talk make up the bulk of the conversation, 
broken only by directions in regard to work 
from the more experienced to the younger 
members of the family. , 

As the day draws into afternoon, some 
stranger from another village may present 
himself, when with few words he is directed 
to a sitting place; one of the women re- 
moves his wet boots, and places them, and 
the straw pads they contain, in the smoke 
to dry; and something in the way of re- 
freshment is at once offeredhim. Silence 
reigns for a time; when slowly, bit by bit, 
and at long intervals, the stranger tells the 
story of his journey, the latest news in his 
own village, and any messages he may 
bring to the household. 

As night comes on, the sewing is laid 


throw out a generous blaze, and one of the 
household goes to the roof to look for the 
returning hunters or trappers with their 
spoils, Fur animals are the property of the 
trapper; but he can only claim exclusive 
right to the skin, sinew, fat, tongue, head, 
and belly pieces of the deer. The remain- 
der is distributed to any who may need it, 
or reserved as the common property of the 
house-fellows, if there are no other appli- 
cants. The wife receives her husband in 
silence, removes his belt and gun-case, puts 
his boots to dry, offers him a bit of meat 
and fish ; and, when he has taken his ac- 
customed place, cails his attention to the 
stranger, while she prepares the evening 
meal, which is the event of theday. The 
oil-lamp is now trimmed and lighted; con- 
versation becomes general ; all eat together, 
served by the mistress of the house; and, 
when the repast is over, tales have been 
told, and the fire burns low, the large em- 
bers are tossed out of the smoke-hole, the 


coals carefully covered, the parchment re- . 


p..ced, to keep in the warm air, beds are 

unrolled, and the inmates, laying themselves. 

head to the fire, are soon sunk in slumber. 
With a few trifling changes, might not 


this serve as a rages of the evéry-day life 


aside, the smouldering fire is t up to 


of oom le family in our own coun- 
try 


BY FRANCES 


“ YV HEN, dearest, when will you think of me? 
Morning will glisten in rising tide, 

Brightness and peace in fair rooms abide, 

Lone birds be calling their notes of woe, 

Evering’s still shadows in pathos grow. 

What of my absence will speak to thee ?” 


Standing in gray-pillared balcony, 
Cluster of orange-tinted trumpet-flower 
Touching the raven-hued ringlet shower, 
Rose in her clear cheek sweeter glows. 
Thought in her dark eyes deeper grows, 
While hearing words spoken fervently. 


“ Heavy my heart to be sailing far, 
Seeking the loved one to both so dear, 
Ice friends may crush out my hope with fear 
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Pitiless silence my courage daant, 
Tracking the limitless walrus haunt 
"Neath cruel light of the polar star.” 


“ Give me some word for a talisman, 
Name me an hour for a trysting-time 
Holiest courage with love sublime 

Shall with your image my soul possess, 
Sweetest of thoughts shall my heart address 
When sign so treasured my eye shall scan.” 


Trumpet-flower glistens with shaken dew, 
Eyelash trembles with starting tear, 
Timidly draws she with modest fear 
Nearer the questioning tender eyes. 
Quick to his heart the answer flies: 
“ Always, dear love, will I think of you.” 
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HIS BROTHER'S WIFE. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


CHAPTER I. 


$6 OLLAND and wife will be here on 

the next train. Their baggage has 
already arrived, and, O dear! what shall I 
do with itall? Nine great Saratogas, as I 
live.” And Mrs. Perricham sank a!most 
breathless into a chair, in her son Claude’s 
studio. 

“ You know, mother, thev are continental 
travelers, and Rolland’s wife still a bride, so 
we shall expect an influx of finery,” and, ris- 
ing slowly from before his easel, he laid 
aside his brush, and taking the telegram, 
scanned it hastily, while madam continued 
with her complaints. 

“ It all comes of my boy’s going away and 
marrying a French wife.” 

“Her lady’s-maid is come, missus, and 
dun got two parrets an’ a leetle white dog,” 
was announced, as a woolly head was thrust 
into the door. 

“O Chloe, where is she?” 

. “ Sittin’ in de hall, all dressed tu kill. Mi! 
ef you could see de ribbins and de laces on 
dat ar stuck-up ting. An den, missus, dar’s 
ar trunks a de veranda chuck 

ull.” 

“Hush ! per- 
son up tothe rooms of her mistress,” com- 
manded the lady, and turning to her son, 
continued, “ There will be no more peace 
atthe Pines. But one thing is certain.. | 
shall remain mistress of this establishment 
while I live,” and Mrs. Perricham rose, with 
a majestic flourish, and swept out of the 
room. 

“The Pines” was one of those d old 
rw which were to be found in the South 

fore the war, and had been founded in the 
colonial days by a Perricham, a gentleman 
of note and great wealth. It had descended, 
at his death, by entail, to his sons, his 
(should there be one) widow holding a life 
lease upon the property, and only to be for- 
feited by a second marriage. The advent of 
a wife of the son and heir had always (as in 
the present instance) caused a flutter of ex- 
citement, and perhaps not a little jcalousy. 
The family also had been great travelers, 
and many of them, like Rolland, had roved 
about, spending money as water, and only 
settling down to domestic felicity late in life, 
er when grown ennuicd with the world, and 
a of the peace and comfort of a country 
ife; the younger sons, as those of the 
English nobility, settling in some profession, 


Go and take the young 


with a trifle of money and a latge amount of 
family pride. Hence the Southern cities 
were well represented by branches of the 
Perricham family, some of noble presence, 
influence and means, the latter gathered 
more from wealthy marriages than by vul- 
gar energy and labor. 

And now the madam of the Pines was to 
divide her reign with the bride of her eldest 
son, and she a stranger from a strange land, 
and, in her opinion, a young butterfly from 
a land of butterflies, vain, frivolous and ex- 
acting. 

A little later madam stood on the broad, 
vine-wreathed veranda, giving orders to a 
half a dozen great negroes, who were taking 
the trunks of the new Mrs. Perricham to 
the east wing of the mansion, which Rol- 
land had ordered fitted up for her recep- 
tion. 

The last trunk had just disappeared as 
the family carriage rolled into the gate, up 
the winding, hedged drive, and paused at 
the broad steps of the aristocratic house. 
A moment later, Rolland, broad-shouldered 
and tall, after the best type of the Perri- 
chams, had saluted his mother and present- 
ed his wife, a fairy-like creature, with great 
black eyes and dark wavy hair, a rich olive 
complexion, a faultless mouth, with lips of 
carnation, and teeth as pearls, and a manner 
saucy, dashing, and perhaps a trifle too pro- 
nounced, but which time and life discipline 
might remedy. 

“ Margarita, my wife, mother,” said Rol- 
land, placing the little, exquisitely gloved 
hand in that of Mrs. Perricham. 

The young bride met her with a glowing 
face and a spontaneous impulse to throw 
herself into the maternal arms, but was al- 
most instantly frozen into propriety by the 
frigid reception that august lady accorded 

er. 

“Claude!” exclaimed Roiland, grasping 
the hand of his brother, as Margarita turned 
from the mother, and saw just within the 
door the counterpart of her husband, only 
more slight, and a little lame, for he walked 
with a cane, while the palor of invalidism 
had chastened and refined his face. 

The hand of the younger brother almost 
instantly dropped that of the elder to clasp 
that of the stranger with a warmth that went 
to her heart. A flame of color brightened 
her cheek, and the lips, that but an instant 
before had curled with a haughty greeting 
for his mother, parted with a most winning 
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and tender smile, and her dark eyes grew 
suddenly misty. 

“ Monsieur, brother Claude, I am delite 
to greet you. So like me husband zat I will 
have to keep both eyes open, else I mistake 

you,” 

, Claude answered gravely, Rolland warned 
her playfully to be upon her guard, and they 
all followed Ma mere Perricham, who led 
the way into the dining-room, where a group 
of dusky servants had assembled to welcome 
their young master and mistress. Marga- 
rita shrugged her pretty shoulders, as Rol- 
land insisted upon presenting some old fa- 
vorite, and they passed on into the spacious 
hall. 
That evening old Minkey, the autocrat and 
patriarch of the quarters, solemnly de- 
nounced the marriage of “de young massa, 
as a snare ob de debbil.” 

“I jes’ tole you what,” he said oracularly, 
“dat ar young missus am like de purty white 
colt ob ole Nance’s, an’ she ’}l nebber take 
to anythin’ but a kickin’ up of her heels in 
de pastur’. An’ de ole missus has got a 
harder road to trabble den de chilin of Is- 
real whea dey was huntin’ in de lan’ ob Can- 
na-an. One won't gib in, an’ de t’other 
won't gib up, mark my words fur it.” 

“Yer always croakin’ jes’ like a bull frog,” 
exclaimed his wife, who took delight in con- 
tradicting her sable lord. “Who’s dun 
gon an’ sot yer up jedge, I ’d like ter know? 
*Pears like yer war rather Solermon, ef ye 
be brac, ye is so wise.” 

“1 seed it in her wicked eye an’ de = 
toss ob de head. I tell yer she is a hig 
stepper, an’ no mistake,” and the irate and 
chronic croaker placed his clay pipein his 
mouth, as if he had settled the most impor- 
tant of national questions. 

As old Mickey had predicted, there was 
perpetual war between the elder and younger 
mistress, and it seemed probable that the 
latter was about to come off more than con- 
queror. She bad inaugurated great change 
at “ The Pines,” filled it with guests, — ran- 
dom watering-place acquaintances, — rode, 
hunted, visited, spent money with heedless 
prodigality, and, in one short year, had 

rasped the family reins. Missa Rolland’s 
as the servants called her) lightest com- 
mands must be obeyed, or she flies into a 
rage. Her husband had either grown to 
fear her, or else, worn out with the inces- 
sant conflict between his wife and mother, 
remained passive, and left them to fight it 
out, at last became cold, and even indiffer- 
ent, and the ravishing toilettes of his Marga- 
rita were donned without comment from his 
lips, or even the slightest notice. He was 
much occupied with the affairs pertaining to 
the estate, and so avoided the excitement 
and conflict at home. 

And no one seemed to have the slightest 


influence over the young wife but Claude. 
He had always treated her deferentially, and 
“sagen much sympathy. He looked upon 

er as undisciplined and with pity, felt that 
if his mother had at first given her love and 
kindness, she might have influenced. the 
wayward child for good. He had ever led 
something of the life of a recluse, from the 
natural bent of his mind. Perhaps the in- 
jury which had caused a slight lameness 
from his youth had driven him to seek se- 
clusion and to love it for the opportunity it 
afforded for study of the arts. 

Margarita was in sympathy with these 
tastes, was passionately fond of music and 
painting, and sometimes a delicate little tap 
on the door of his stndio (it being on the 
ground floor, leading into a conservatory, 
and from thence into a garden of magnifi- 
cent bloom) would announce her coming. 
At his bidding she would come stealing in, 
her rich garments trailing about her, while 
a delicate perfume proclaimed her presence, 
though the artist was often too busy to ac- 
cord her even a glance. Then she would 
clasp her hands, and rapturously exclaim, 
“ Mais c'est magnificent /” and then, drop- 
ping into her soft broken English, would 
continue, “ Why, it is like one dream, ze 
beauty of ze picture is like ze smile of 
heaven. O Monsicur Claude / to paint like 
zat is to be happy.” And Claude would glance 
up into her glowing face, and, putting aside 
palette and brush, talk with her about art. 

And occasionally Mrs. Perricham would 
come into the studio, and utter her protests, 
exclaiming, — 

“TI can’t, for the life of me, see how you 
can believe one word she says of your paint- 
ings. It is all artful flattery. She is the 
most heartless, the vainest, the most deceit- 
ful creature living.” . 

And, kind and gentle as he had always 
been to his mother, casting oil upon the 
troubled waters of her present life, by filial 
love and sympathy, together with wise 
words of encouragement and advice, she 
was not a little taken back by his turning 
almost fiercely upon her, with, — ; 

“ Why do you always rend the poor child 
as if she were some wild thing, to be put to 
death? For her very faults I pity her. She 
is so ignorant of the duties of life, so un- 
trained, so susceptible to good or bad influ- 
ences, without a single anchor to hold her 
fast should temptations assail, or friend to 
console. You, my mother, should shield, 
and make of her all. you can in place of 
waging perpetual war. What are you or 
Rolland doing to save her?” 

“ What would you have us do? Is not 
this, our home, utterly changed? Is there a 
spot that is exempt from some chattering 
parrot or screeching bird? Is there a spot 


sacred from the miserable dogs she has 
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domiciled here, to say nothing of the peo- 
ple she brings to our a eng icked up 
at random, and merely as her foolish fancy 
dictates ?” she returned bitterly. 

“I would have you deal gently and lov- 
ingly with her faults, and thus win her con- 

ence ; influence her tastes, and discipline 
her mind. I would have Rolland give her 
more of his time and affections, not coldness 
and indifference. Believe me, her little 
heart is like a garden full of beautiful flow- 
ers, untended, uncultured, uncared for, until 
they are well-nigh choked with weeds.” 

e arose as he spoke, and left the room, 
step sounding along the marbled 
pall. 

Mrs. Perricham sighed bitterly, and also 
left the studio, closing the door after her. 
Then from out the mass of bloom in the 
conservatory came Margarita, with swift 
feet as some white dove, and, casting her- 
self, in a passion of tears, upon the gw 
kissed the spot where had rested the feet 
of her champion, and exclaimed, — 

“ Mais cest un bon ami. Zey do rend 
me like beasts. Zey all turn from me, save 
me brodder Claude. J/on Dieu / even me 
husban’ he cease to love me.” And she bow- 
ed her head in a pavoxysm of grief. 

Upon returning, Claude found her in this 
plight, her head bowed upon her clasped 
hands, her whole being convulsed. 

A look of intense surprise swept over his 
face, as he approached, and, gently liftin 
her up, placed her ia a chair, and, with kind, 
re-assuring tones, questioned her. 

“ What is it, Margarita? Calm yourself, 
child. You will be ill.. What has hap- 
pened?” 

“I can no deceive you, Claude. I was 
approach ze studio by ze garden, and ma- 
dame, your modder, spoke my name zo hard, 
zo bitter, zat I stand still, like ze marble be- 
side ze fountain, and hear all ze kind words 
you zay, and all ze hard ones she zay.” 
Then, with the tears still glistening in her 
beautiful eyes, the lightning glances of an- 
ger began to flash through them at her reso- 
lution, and as if no words but her own 
mother tongue would do the subject justice, 
she broke out with, — 

“ abhorie déteste la madame! Tu en- 
semble du serpent.” 

“ Margarita,” he answered, commandingly, 
“you forget of whom you speak, Though 
you may abbor and liken my mother to a 
serpent, yet you might have spared me, I 
have not merited a wounded heart at your 
hands, You also forget that by right of 
years she shou'd be heard here, and her 
tastes consulted, her will be the law of at 
least her children, of whom you are one.” 

“ Nevare! She have nevare open ze 
heart in her bosom for ze poor, young girl 
whom her Rolland brought to ther. he 


have nevare said to Margarita‘me child,’ 
and she sec me die of enuui, before she sa 
me friends are welcome to the Pines. 
must have some pleazure, or die.” 

The tears flowed afresh, as she concluded, 
and, taking her hand, Claude resumed, — 

“You know, Margarita, that at least I am 
your friend, and that 1 would advise you for 
your highest good and happiness. ill you 
not try to win our mother’s respect, and give 
her the honor due to Rolland’s mother?” 

“Oh, tell me how. Ze hard heart, ze cold 
eye, and ze manner, freeze me. fon ami, 
believe me, she make me a fiend. I be no 
like meself.” 

“There must be a firmness of pu a 
forgetfulness of self, a thinking of others 
first, a courtesy of manner, and, above all, a 
sincere trust in a stronger arm than that of 
flesh. My sister, I have faith in you, believe 
that as out of fire comes the pure gold, so 
out of your present trouble you will come 
strong, pure, good, and ready to take up the 
duties of life. 

“O Monsieur Claude! zat ugly word 
‘duty’ zat you Anglaise people have always 
at ze beginning and ze end of every sen- 
tence.” 

And she looked up, archly smiling through 
her tears, and was so irresistibly lovely that 
he wondered why his mother could not love 
her, or how Rolland should fail to find her 
charming after only a short year of mar- 


riage. 

Winter came at the Pines tempered by 
the soft southern winds, but still there were 
cold rains and dreary days when the little 
Frenchwoman longed for gayety not to be 
found in her husband’s home. And daily 
the routine grew irksome to her, especiall 
as Rolland spent most of his time abroad, 
business taking him to neighboring towns 
for days together, and Madam Perricham 
was cross and ill with rheumatism, which 
frequently confined her to her room; so, 
in a fit of desperation, Margarita accept- 
ed an invitation to visit some people whose 
acquaintance she had made during the sum- 
mer, and whom her husband had forbidden 
her to cultivate, but to herself she had de- 
clared they were “charmant.””. Madame 
might nurse her ills; Rolland might busy 
himself with his races and plantation affairs ; 
and Claude with his pictures ; but as for her, 
she must live, and to live was the synonym 
of gayety, and she could find that at New 
Orleans with the Sautelles. So at the 
breakfast-table one morning she broke the 
seal of a delicate missive from Arabella Sau- 
telle appointing a time to meet her, and, 
with dancing eyes and much volubility, she 
made known the fact to her husband and 


“ Of course, Margarita, you will send re- 
grets or excuses,” exclaimed Rolland. 
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She elevated her pretty eyebrows, and 


shrugged her pretty shoulders, as she re- 
plied, — 


“Excuses? Ze invitation was accept, 
monsieur. I could not be so rude. I sall 
” 


Forgetting himself, Rolland sprang to his 
feet, and with white, wrathful face, and flash- 
_ ing eyes, exclaimed, — 

“Indeed you shall not. You know they 
are not people with whom I desire my wile 
to associate, and | command you to answer 
that note by saying you must be excused.” 

“Command, monsieur?” she laughed. 
“ Vas your wife von dog or servant zat you 
command ?” 

“I am tired of the argument, but as my 
wife 1 am determined you shall not visit 
those people, so at once write your refusal, 
or I shall.” 

“It would only expose monsieur, me hus- 
ban, as von tyrant, for I shall go all ze 
same,” replied she, with her eyes flashing as 
diamonds, while a mocking smile curled and 
distorted her lips. 

“ Margarita, you go at your peril. If you 
do, you shall never return here again as my 
wife.” 

And, sealing the vow with an oath, he left 
the room, and, in a moment more, was heard 
riding away at a mad gallop. 

Claude arose, with a flush of pain and 

ief dyeing his handsome face, and also left 
the room, but not before Le heard his mother 


sa 

rf Rolland always kept his word, and you 
had better heed it.” 

“ And, madame, are zey no von else to 
keep dare word?” answered Margarita. 

When in his own room, Claude walked 
the floor, thinking if there ever was such 
bad management of a willful child. Both 
mother and son had taken the very course 
to drive her to disobedience. But he would 
take an early opportunity to reason with 
and save her from some rash act. 

Alas for procrastination ! the opportunity 
never came, for all the inmates of the house 
learned that Margarita, with her maid and 
baggage, had departed on her proposed vis- 
it that very day, and while her husband was 
still absent. hen Claude kept his room, 
and madame went into hysterics, while Rol- 
land (upon his return) raved, and then stern- 
ly forbade her name to be ever again men- 
tioned in his presence. 


CHAPTER II. 


rN one short week the poor little repentant 
wife wrote her husband a contrite letter, 
telling him how very much she regretted | er 
disobedience, how unhappy she was, and 


begged in the most pathetic terms his for- 
giveness and permission to return to the 
Pines. 

For answer Rolland drank a huge goblet 
of brandy, placed the tear-stained letter in an- 
other envelope, sealed it with the coat of 
arms of the Fewteben family, and returned 
it without a word. 

Weeks passed, and no other tidings were 
heard of the discarded wife. With each 
day Rolland grew more morose, and drank 
deeper, attempting thus to silence the con- 
science or bring forgetfulness, and soon 
went down into that vortex of woe and mis- 
ery, until, in an hour of madness, he arose 
from a besotted sleep, in which, perhaps, 
the image of his once loved Margarita had 
been forced upon him, and rashly ended his 
own life. 

The death-note of the pisto-sh >t rang 
through the house, and startled its inmates 
into a knowledge of the dreadful tragedy. 
And, one night when all was over, and the 
grass was growing green upon the grave of 
the suicide, old Chloe came rushing into the 
studio of Claude with the unexpected infor- 
mation that “ De poor young ting have dun 
come back” in a very low and mysterious 
whisper. 

“Who? What do you mean?” question- 
ed Claude, alarmed by her excitement. 

“ Minkey foun’ de young Missus Margit 
on de i ob Massah Rolland jess as 
white as a sheet, and when he took up her 
purty head off de cole groun’, she done 
gone and iainted dead away.” 

“Where is she?” he asked, with white 
and trembt'ing lips. 

“In de cabin on my bed. Me and Min- 
key toted her dar.” 

“Why did you not instantly bring her 
here?” 

“O lor’! we dussent, De ole missus 
would kill us bot.” 

“Hush! Lead the way. 
her.” 

In a few moments he was standing beside 
the dingy bed whereon reclined the thin 
form of the once gay young mistress of the 
Pines. She had been aroused from her 
faint, but lay with closed eyes, while the 
long and silken lashes, sweeping the cheeks, 
told of recent tears. 

“ Margarita?” 

The voice was low and tender, and the 
large, midnight eyes unveiled themselves, 
and the white lips parted with a sad, quiver- 
ing smile of recognition. 

“ Claude, it is z0 good you are to come, 
and speak to ze lonely outcast. In ze paper 
I read of me husban’s death. Zen po 
But I 


I must see 


mad, and rave for days wiz de fever. 
must see de grave where he sleep. I must 
weep out me grief and remorse. I must 
come to ze spirit which beckons me to ze 
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Pines. Ihadnomoney. I vas among stran- 
ger, and so all ze long leagues I drag me 
weary teet. Sometimes I think I die by ze 
way; sometimes I wander, and forgit who I 
am ; forget ze name | bear; sometimes peo- 
ple good and very kind, give me food ; some- 
times zey even cry when zey look at me 
poor feet, and beg me stay and rest. But 
no, ze spirit beckons me on, and at last I 
stand by ze grave of me husband, and, for 
ze first time in all ze weeks since I read ze 
paper, | weep, and ze light went out of me 
eyes, and I wake wiz ole Chloe.” 

Long before she had finished her story, 
told with the old volubility characteristic of 
her nation, only with many pauses, and in a 
broken, thats voice, and with infinite 
—_ Claude had gathered her poor, thin 

nds within his own, and held them with 
an exceeding tender grasp. 

“ My poor, tired sister,” said he, “ you are 
welcome home.” ‘Then turning to Chloe he 
continued, “Go at once, and prepare her 
old rooms. Say nothing to my mother to- 
night, but make haste.” 

“ Nay, mon ami, “laude, | be not worthy, 
a poor, distrait, disobedient creature, and 
but for ze mad act Rollie would be living 
now, atid I not hope: that madame, his mod- 
der, forgive evar ze death of her son.” 

“Hush, Margarita. She must forgive, 
must receive you, for now this house is 
mine, and henceforth shall be the asylum of 
my little sister.” 


He lifted her up in his arms, and though 
lame, and still obliged to use his cane, yet 
so light and fragile the burden that with one 
arm he held her close to his heart, and car- 
ried her through the garden and conservato- 
ry, and placed her in a great chair in his 
studio. Then, with a fresh burst of tears, 


and a remnant of her wasted strength, and a 
dash of her old fire, she threw herself at his 


feet, and exclaimed, — 
“O me brodder, love me just a leetle, I 
ani zo weary, zo alone in ze world.” 
Gathering her up from her abject posi- 
tion, he spoke words of cheer and comfort, 
and when Chloe came for her she was com- 
paratively calm, and able to finish her story, 


The Sautelles had proven treacherous 
friends, and her dashing maid even more, 
for she had absconded with all the clothing 
of her mistress, her jewels and money, leav- 
ing her penniless. oo proud to beg a sec- 
ond time for the forgiveness of her husband, 
she had eked out a living by needlework, 
and giving lessons in French to a few youn 
ladies, and like all transgressors had pai 
the penalty of wrong doing. 

A few months later, Margarita sat in the 
studio with Claude before an easel, where 
ees learning to paint a bunch of field 


Ts. 
“Ah! how fascinate, how enchante, to be 


able to create like ze God of Nature. See, 
mon ami, do zey no exhale ze perfume ?” 

And she turned a glowing face upon her 
master, who put away his own brush, and 
went and stood by her side, looked down u 
on her picture, then into her brightly s 
ling eyes, and asked, — 

“ Are you contented, Margarita?” 

“ Oh, ves.” 

“ And happy ?” 

“Ah! yes, vera, indeed, ze old suffering, 
ze old sorrow ees as some black and horrid 
dream,” and she clasped her hands before 
her eyes with a quick gesture as to shut out 
even one glimpse of the past. Then, sudden- 
ly dropping them, and looking at him, she 
continued, “ Why ze question? Do I troub- 
le, do I annoy?’ 

“ Margarita, how can you ask such a 
question? But you know my mother is ill, 
and the physcians say she has not many 
months to live, and, in case of her death, 
dear, you could not continue living with me 
as you do now.” 

“Crest ga? Oh! I see.” And a quick 
flush mantied her cheeks, while the tears 
crept into her eyes. “ Zat ees why you teach 
me ze painting. 1! can go into ze big world, 
and earn my own bread.” 

“ Heaven forbid! No, Margarita, while I 
live you shall be my tender care. I love 
you, child, as never anything else, and O my 
sweet love! would ask you to become my 
wife but for the infirmity that will send me 


halting through life. Now I can only think 
of your being placed in some other home 
where my care may be around and about 
you, without the slightest injury to your 
good name.” 

“ Lifting up to him a face chastened and 
lovely, and where smiles were struggling 
with tears, she replied, — 


“You sall no send me away then, for I 
too love, and thy house sall be mine since 
you can love so imperfect a creature. O 
Claude, wiz you I am happy and good. If 
you send me away I sall in be selfish 
and wicked; zo keep me, and teach me how 
to repay ze love you bless me wiz.” 

For answer he folded her to his heart, 
_ kissed her again and again. Then he 
said, — 

“ Now, my darling, on with your 
daisies, while I go and tell our mother how 
exceedingly happy you have made her 
son. 

“ Allez vous, and tell her zat ze leetle 
French girl will uy to be zo good; will try 
to be perfic for your sake. Tell her zat 
great sorrow and many tears have wash 
out ze evil nature, and ze life wiz you, 
strong, pure, noble monsieur, vill atone for 


ze past. 
laude told Madame Perricham all this 
and. much more, and that lady (who satin 
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her room supported by pillows, and worn to 
ae by painful disease) could only re- 
spond, — 
Heaven's will be done. The child is 
greatly changed, yet I would have selected 
you a better, at least a more suitable, com- 
ion. But since life began the best men 
— been given to just such simple, child- 
like women.” 

A week iater Margarita stood by the side 
of Claude as his bride, and she turned to 
him, and declared in’ her sweet, mother 
tongue, and while tears glistened in her hap- 
py eyes, that she would “ La bonne mat- 
tresse de la maison.” 


And old Chloe told her liege lord, Min- © 
key, again and again, — 

“Dat ar young missus jess an angil ob 
light an’ nuthin’ less, since Massah Claude 
dun gon an’ tuk her to bring up.” 

“’Ta’n’t dat, ole woman,” he would reply, 
shaking his woolly head sagely. “It war 
de good Lor’ an’ nobody else. Clar fur it if 
she ha’n’t dun got religion. I kin see it all. 
De Almighty jess knocked dat ar wicked 
heart ob hearn all to pieces, and gib hera 
new one. But den, I ’se boun’ to allow dat 


Massah Claude is one ob de instruments in - 


sabing dat brodder’s wife from eberlastin’ 
destruction.” 


VIEWS AMONG THE WONDERS OF NATURE. 


A Series of Brief Lectures for the Home and Fireside, written expressly for Ballou's 
Monthly Magasine. 


BY JASPER T. JENNINGS, 


AUTHOR oF “ TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE,” “‘ NATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART,” “‘ ACROSS THE WILD WESTERN WILDERNESS,” 
“ STORIES ABOUT THE EARLV SETTLERS,” AND SO FORTH. 


V.—REMARKABLE TREES. 


‘The God of nature and of grace 
In all his works appears; 

His goodness through the earth we trace, 
His grandeur in the spheres. 


The forests in his strength rejpice ; 
Hark! on the evening breeze, 
As once of old, the Lord God's voice 
Is heard among the trees. 
MontTcomeey. 


HE vegetable world produces man 
* a striking examples of wonder and admi- 
ration. The study of botany is a deep one; 
and the strange and mysterious processes of 
plant life has ever been a subject of re- 
search and investigation for the philosopher 


and student of science. The manner in 
which the elements are drawn from the soil, 
and prepared in ten thousand different 
forms and combinations, by the lite chemi- 
- cal Jaboratories of Nature, has ever en- 
gaged his earnest attention. There is yet 
much to be learned in this department of 
physical science, and as we delve deeper in- 
to the subject we soon become convinced 
how small a part of the mighty laws and 
sonar of Nature are really known. 


very new discovery made, however, and 


every new principie that appears to unfold 
itself to the mind, proclaims more and more 
the grand and harmonious works of the 
great Creator. 


But we have not space in the present pa- 
per to enter into a description of the strange 
and curious processes of vegetable life, and 
so we proceed to present an account of a, 
few of the more wonderful examples to be 
met with in this branch of external nature. 
We willcommence the list with the stately 
and beautiful magnolia of Florida. This 
remarkable flowering tree, concerning which 
so much has been said and written, is a gi- 


gantic species of southern laurel. When 
covered with its large white flowers, some 
of which are said to be eight or nine inches 
in diameter, it presents a magnificent ap- 
pearance; and its fragrance fills the air with 
perfume to the distance of half a mile away. 
It is often tall and graceful in form, though 
its size and beauty has frequently been 
much exaggerated. The largest specimens 
are said to attain the height of one hun- 
dred feet; and the top forms a_ perfect 
cone. It will hardly compare in size with 
northern sugar maple, or sycamore, the 
cottonwood, or the stately ash. The wood 
is soft, of little value, and the thick bark is 
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' smooth, like that of the beech, and of a 
whitish color. The leaves somewhat resem- 
ble those of the orange-tree, though larger 
and thicker, and, whi'e the upper surface is 
smooth and glossy, as though it had been 
oiled, the under side is covered with a soft, 
yellowish down. 

The live oak is also a remarkable tree, 
exceeding in the number and magnitude of 
its branches that of any other tree on the 
American Continent. These put forth at 
the height of about fifteen feet from the 
ground, and spread out, in some instances, 
to the distance of fifty paces on a side. The 
wood, which is hard and tough, forms. a val- 
uable material for ship-building. It is a 
native of the Southern States. 

The Tallipot palm, of Ceylon and the 

East Indies, is chiefly noted for its immense 
leaves. The largest of these form stupen- 
dous fans, often twenty feet in length by fif- 
teen across, and are the largest leaves of 
any known species of vegetation. They are 
large enough to shelter a whole family ; and 
the natives eften use them for tents and um- 
brellas, to shield them from the rain, and 
the scurching rays of the midday tropical 
sun. The tree grows straight and symmet- 
rical, to about a hundred feet in height, and 
is said to, blossom and bear fruit but once 
during its existence. 
’ The upas, or poison tree of Java, has been 
rendered famous by the many marvelous 
and incredible stories that were once told 
concerning it. It was said, and believed by 
many in former times, that its poisonous 
fumes struck dead every living creature 
that came within acircle of many miles of 
where it grew; and that the und all 
about was strewn with the dead carcasses 
and bleaching bones of men and animals. 
How people could go and see, and come 
back alive to tell the story, was not told. 
Scientific travelers, unterrified by the re- 
ports of the superstitious natives, finally 
visited the spot, and the fabulous stories 
were soon set at naught. The region was 
found to be of great fertility and beauty ; 
and the’ design of the natives in spreading 
terrible stories about the deadly upas was, 
in all probability, to keep foreigners away. 
The tree is tall and beautiful in appearance, 
and produces a sort of yellow frothy juice, 
which is Said to be poisonous. 

There is a curious specimen of the vege- 
table creation, found growing among the 
rugged and barren mountain sides of South 
America, denominated the cow-tree. Warm 
summer showers, generally so essential for 
vegetable growth, are rarely known in the 
vieinity ; yet this singular production, with 
apparently dry and withered branches, is a 
reservoir of human food. The natives 
make incisions in the bark, and a milky 


juice, somewhat resembling that of the milk- 


weed, exudes in abundance. Most vegeta- 
ble juices of this description are nauseating, 
or poisonous; but the milk of the cow-tree 
is said to be sweet and nutritious, 

In the West Indies there is another cur 
ous production, termed the cabbage-tree. It 
is a large tree, from four to six feet in diam- 
eter at the base, and generally rises straight 
as a plumb line to a height of from one to 
two hundred feet. Scarcely a leaf or branch 
puts out until near the top, where it assumes 
a different color, and a thick cluster of 
light, leafy branches, about fifteen feet in 
length, set out in all directions. The light, 
zephyr-like breeze causes these lofty branch- 
es to rise and fall in gentle undulations, like 
an immense plume of feathers ; but in times 
of high wind the tall trunk sways about, and 
bends over as though it would bow to the 
earth. Above the crest of waving plumes, 
crowning the summit of all, is the cabbage ; 
the taste of which closely resembles the 
common vegetable of the same name, raised 
in our gardens. As every one of these won- 
derful cabbages obtained destroys the life 
of the tree, it has become a very rare and 
costly dish, prepared only on some grand 
entertainment of the rick; and the time is 
probably not far distant when this already 
rare tree will be unknown among the living 
existence of vegetable productions. 

Some of the most remarkable examples 
of vegetation found on the globe are pro- 
duced in China. Among these is the tallow- 
tree; a small tree, with brilliant red and 
purple leaves. When seen from a little dis- 
tance is presents a strange and beautiful 
checkered appearance. The blossoms are 
yellow, and the little white grains of vegeta- 

le tallow, which are inclosed in husks, are 
picked out and manufactured into candles. 

The most universally used wood in China 
is the bamboo. This is an immense reed, 
which enters into all the occupations, trades, 
and professions, of the empire. Chairs, ta- 
bles, bedsteads, and a all the articles 
of furniture, from that of the humblest fish- 
erman to the richest mandarin, are fashion- 
ed from this material ; and by splitting and 
grinding it is worked into ropes, cords, and 
twine, and it is even manufactured iuto sail- 
cloth and paper. Probably no tree on 
earth is worked into a greater eo 
of uses than the bamboo; and were it not 
for this great reed, it would seem that the 
whole machinery of the Chinese government 
must stop. 

The camphor-tree is one of the largest of 
the Chinese trees. It is found growing 
more or less in scattered patches, along the 
banks of the river. It is a gigantic species 
of laurel, sometimes attaining a diameter of 
five or six feet, and with branches eight or 
nine feet in circumference, The spreading 


top is generally very broad and heavy; but 
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few specimens can now be found exceedin 
fifty feet in height. The Chinese say it 
once grew to a height of three hundred feet, 
and with a circumference so great that twen- 
ty men, with their arms extended, could not 
reach around it. The wood is dry, of a 
light color, and is used somewhat in build- 
ing. The gum is obtained by steeping the 
branches. 

The varnish-tree, from which the beauti- 
ful apan varnish is made, is also a native 
of China and Japan. It is a smallish tree, 
slightly resembling the ash in appearance, 
with light-green, laurel-shaped leaves. The 
varnish exudes in the night, from incisions 
made in the bark; and as it is very poison- 
ous, the workmen are obliged to perform 
their labor with caution, often rubbing their 
bodies with a prepared oil, inclosing their 
hands in long gloves; and their heads in lin- 
en veils. It is thought by some that an ex- 

ted account of these precautions con- 
cerning the poison varnish-tree might have 
given rise to the fabled story of the deadly 


upas. 

Still another remarkable_ production of 
China is the oil-tree. This is a small, 
shrub-like tree, often cultivated on the tea 
plantations. The seeds are said to yield a 

reat abundance of pure and esculent oil. 

t produces a profusion of beautiful white 

blossoms, and, when in full bloom, an or- 
chard of these trees appears like a grove 
covered with snow. In size and general 
appearance it greatly resembles the Ameri- 
can cherry-tree. 

Near the little town of Orotava, on the 
island of Teneriffe, is the famous dragon- 
tree; seen and described by Humboldt, the 

at scientific traveler. Near the ground 
t is forty-eight feet in circumference, and at 
the height of ten feet its diameter is twelve 
feet. Ata short distance above the ground 
the huge trunk divides into a great number 
of curious branches, each bearing a single 
tuft of bright green leaves at the top. The 
entire height is only sixty feet; and the 
maze of uplifted branches, all appearing so 
nearly alike, and all uniting to the huge 
trunk at a single point, presents a strange 
and peculiar aspect. Its growth is very 
slow; and some have thought it must have 
required a thousand years to have reached 
maturity. Humboldt calculated st was one 
of the oldest specimens of vegetable life on 
the globe. 

One of the most wonderful productions 
of the vegetable world is the banyan-tree. 
It isa native of Hindostan ana Cochin Chi- 
na; and has been looked upon with rever- 
ence and wonder, in past and present ages. 
There is no other tree that resembles it, in 
outward form or general appearance. The 
strong lateral branches that reach out from 
the trunk send down numerous shoots that 


take root in the ground, and form new 
trunks. In this way a grove is soon furmed 
around the parent stem, and eventually a 
forest, as it were, arises, all connected, and 
formed of a single tree. One of the Jargest 
of these curious trees now standing, is on an 
island in the Nerbuddah River, Hindostan. 
It has three hundred and fifty large trunks, 
and three thousand small ones; covers sev- 
en acres of ground, and furnishes shelter for 
seven thousand people. In clearing away 
these trees, the numerous trunks are all 
girdled, or cut, when it withers, and soon 
commences to decay. When it becomes 
dry, fire is applied, and often the whole mass 
is consumed, 

One of the most stupendous trees in the 
world is the African baobab. Near the 
mouth of the Senegal River there is a huge 
specimen of this tree, thirty feet in diameter. 
The massive trunk is short, and the ponder- 
ous branches spread out in all directions, 
producing a vast rounded top, large enough 
for a small forest. It is supposed to be 
nearly ten thousand years old. When cov- 
ered with a luxuriant green foliage, and a 
profusion of snowy blossoms, it presents a 
truly magnificent appearance ; and the trav- 
eler can hardly believe, until he has made a 
near inspection, that so great a mass of 
verdure and flowers is owned and upheld by 
a single stem. The superstitious natives 
often gather about the spot, and celebrate 
the opening of its flowers with religious rites 
and heathen ceremonies. 

The tallest trees on the globe are said to 
be in Australia. A fallen tree in Gippsland 
measures four hundred and thirty-five feet 
in length; and in the Victoria section two 
forest monsters are now standing, one oi 
which is estimated to be four hundred and 
thirty-five, and the other four hundred and 
feet in height. 

n Skowhegan, Maine, there is an im- 
mense russet apple-tree, over four and one- 
half feet in diameter. It was planted in 
1762. Seven feet from the ground five huge 
brarches put forth, each averaging some 
thirty-five feet in length. The entire top is 
about sixty-three feet across; and the aver- 
age yield of apples has been about thirty 
bushels yearly. 

In 1825, an enormous blackwalnut - tree 
blew down near the site of the present vil- 
lage of Silver Creek, in Southwestern New 
York. It was hollow; and eighteen feet of 
the but-end was sawed off, roofed over, and 
fitted for a saloon. Ten or twelve persons 
could easily stand within at the same time. 
Although so majestic in ty: rtions, the 
shell was thin and light, and, after remaining 
for some time as the wonder of the region, 
it was carried to several of our Atlantic 
cites, where it drew crowds daily, and, ulti 
mately, it was transported across the ocean- 
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and exhibited in London, Paris, and other 
European cities, where it was represented 
as a specimen of American vegetation. 

The largest chestnut-tree in the country 
is said to be growing on the farm of Solo- 
mon Merkle, in Berks County, Pennsylva- 
nia. It is described as being forty feet in 
circumference at the base, and is estimated 
to contain seventeen cords of wood. Steps 
are fastened between the limbs, by means 
of which an easy ascent can be made to the 
top. 
TTrees of enormous proportions are men- 
tioned by the ancient writers ; among which 
were the far-famed cedars of Lebanon. The 
mountain was probably once covered with a 

iant forest, composed of this noble tree; 

t when Solomon built his great temple, 
thirty thousand men were sent among them 
with their axes, and the glory of the renown- 
ed Lebanon forest was soon leveled to the 
dust. Only a few specimens are now left 
standing; and these are probably much 
smaller than some of those cut for the tem- 
ple. The largest trees now growing upon 
the spot may perhaps be twelve or fifteen 
feet in diameter, and about one hundred 
feet in height. At a short distance above 
the ground, large spreading branches put 
forth, giving the tree a sombre and heavy 
appearance. The topmost branches bear 
small cones, similar to those of the common 
pine. The wood works free and easy, and 
is very lasting. The Temple of Diana, at 
Ephesus, famous as one of the seven won- 
ders of the world, was also built of cedar. 
Pliny tells us of a hollow tree, in which Lu- 
can, the Roman consul, and twenty soldiers, 
ate their supper, and slept through the 
night. 

One of the most majestic of trees 1s the 
mahogany. It is not a tall tree, but it is 
heavy and massive, and its great arms 
spread a sombre curtain over such a vast 
area, that the most ponderous oaks of the 
forest appear insignificant in comparison. 
It often grows in the most inaccessible situ- 
ations, and the best timber is procured only 
by great difficulty. The largest log ever cut 
in Honduras was, when squared, seventeen 
feet long, four feet and nine inches wide, 
five feet and four inches thick, measured 
five thousand one hundred and sixty-eight 
feet, board measure, and weighed fifteen 


tons. Its uses are well known. The wood 
is firm and solid, and susceptible of a high 
degree of polish. Sometimes, when the 
grain is unusually beautiful, it commands a 
mg high price. On one occasion, we are 
told that three logs, thirty-eight :mches 
square, and fmteen feet long, brought fifteen 
thousand dollars. The wood, which was of 
exquisite beauty and closeness, was cut up 
into thin veneers for the most costly piano- 
fortes. 

The celebrated taxodium, of Chapultepec, 
in Mexico, was one hundred and seventeen 
feet in circumference; and was thought to 
be over five thousand years old. 

The largest tree of which history furnish- | 
es any record,is the great chestnut-tree of . 
Mount Aitna. It was said to be sixty-four 
feet in diameter; and so great was its re- 
nown that it was marked on all the ancient 
maps. As late as 1770, when it was visited 
by Brydone, the interior of the huge trunk 
was all decayed; and it was divided into 
several monster trees, with bark and branch- 
es only on the outer side; though traces of 
its having once been united in one prodig- 
ious forest monarch, were plainly apparent, 
both above and below the surface. Later, a 
public road was made through it, wide 
enough for two coaches to driveabreast. A 
hut was also built in the interior, for the ac- 
commodation of the wandering nut-gather- 
ers of the vicinity. This noted tree was 
probably several thousand years old; and 
quite likely it had sed its meridian long 
before the tyrant Nero reigned in Rome, or 
before Julius Caesar went on his eventful 
journey to Gaul and Briton. But time in 
its steady and undeviating march finally 
levels all things; and the great chestnut has 
long since passed into a venerable ruin. 
Centuries ago, before decay had commenced, 
it was looked upon as the glory of thesfor- 
est; and it was visited by thousandspdizom 
all quarters of the then known world: “But 
its fame and greatness are known no more. 
Like the mighty empires of Greece and 
Rome its grandeur and magnificence has 

sed away, and we know of its former ex- 
istence only as we read the records of the 
past. 


The subject for the next paper will be 
“ The Weather.” 
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Aunt Hannah's Ghost. 


LIFE'S ALL. 


BY H. S. KELLER. 


Yura his eyes a heaven dwelt, 

While on her cheek the flush 

Of heart emotion came by stealth, 
Subservient to love’s blush, 


Sweet were the words he whispered her, 
While soft responses came 
Obedient to passion’s stir, 
Creative to love’s name. 
Upon her hand he laid his own, 
Her lips upturned to kiss; 
And then he left her there alone, 
Her smile reflecting bliss. 


Unica, N.Y., May, 1882. 


Time passed, and weary years roilea wy, 
But never came he more, 

To bring the sunshine to her eye 
The same as ’t was before. 


An idol for a fleeting hour, 
A toy to cast away, 

He only knew the senseless dower 
Of love that lives ‘‘ Today.” 


Hers was the sadness of the years 
Agloom with sorrow’s pall, 

The weariness of bitter tears 
That fall to sear life’s all. 


AUNT HANNAH'S GHOST. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


" N°” said Aunt Hannah, taking off her 

a spectacles, and wiping them on the 
corner of her apron, “I don’t feel as if I 
could consent to your marrying Lawyer 


Washburn’s son. Your father and the 
Washburns were always quarreling” — 

“And on that account I suppose you 
think the two tamilies always ought to keep 
on quarreling,” put in pretty Susie Rayne, 
with a resolute flash in her eyes, and a ris- 
ing color in her plump cheeks. 

“Oh, no, I don’t think that,” answered 
Aunt Hannah, on whom Susie’s sarcasm 
was page thrown away. “But I ’m 
sure your father, if he was alive, would 
never consent for you to marry John Wash- 
burn’s son, and I really feel as if I ought to 
do as I think he would if he were here to 
take care of his daughter.” 

“I’m sure I don’t see what there is about 
Charlie that he could find fault with,” pro- 
tested Susie. “He 's sober and industri- 
ous, and he ’s going to amount to some- 
thing; and I do think it ’s real mean in you 
to Oppose our marriage just becanse of that 
silly old grudge, so there.” 

nd, with this feminine wind-up of her 
opinion, Susie turned her back on her aunt, 
and fell to paring apples. 


“TI can’t help it if you do blame me, Su- 
san,” said Aunt Hannah, tearfully. “I’m 
sure I want to do my duty by my dead 
brother’s child, and it comes hard to have 
you talk and act as if I did it through an 

ut the best of motives. I sympathize wit 
you, Susan, in the pain it gives you to break 
off this attachment of yours; I understand 
what you feel, for I was called by the hand 
of Providence to give up one who was very 
near and dear to me.” 

Here, Aunt Hannah rocked herself back 
and forward slowly, and applied her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, shaking her head, now 
and then, as if to say, “ No one knows what 
I suffered in my iction, or what my loss 
was, but myself. 

“Yes, Susan, I feel for you, for I, too, 
know what it is to love and be beloved, but 
duty must be obeyed. I ’ve thought it all 
over, and, unless one came trom the dead to 
tell me that I was wrong in opposing your 
marriage with this young man, I don’t see 
how I could be led to change my mind.” 

Susan made no reply, and there the con- 
versation ended. 

“It is fortunate that Aunt Hannah was 
ee or she would have seen some- 
thing that took place at the gate, in the twi- 
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light, and the sight would have caused her a 
eo deal of uneasiness. Ali there was of 
t, was Charlie Washburn kissing Susie, but 
she would have groaned over the stubborn- 
ness of her pretty niece, and kept herself 
awake half the night preparing a lecture for 
the next morning. As the len would 
‘have done no good, it was well that she saw 
no occasion for preparing it. 

“And she won’t consent?” Charlie said, 
as he leaned over the gate. “ Then, since 
you "ve consented, Susie, the only thing to 
do 1s to get married, and trust to time to 
show her that she was mistaken.” 

“But I don’t like to marry without her 
consent,” demurred Susie. “It don’t seem 
just right, some way.” 

“But you ’re going to m me, anyway, 
are you?” Charlie.” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“ Well, then, it 's all nonsense to wait for 
her to come around and say yes,” argued 
Charlie, with a lover’s convincing logic. 

“Yes, I suppose it is,” assented Susie. 
“This morning when she was telling me 
about that legendary lover of hers, till I had 
to laugh, for all 1 was so angry, she said 
that nothing could induce her to change her 
mind unless some one came from the dead 
to tell her that she was wrong.” 

“Does she believe in ghosts?” queried 
Charlie. 

“Yes, as much as she does in boneset as 
a sovereign remedy for a cold,” declared 
Susie. “She never has seen any, but she ’s 
always expecting to.” 

“] ve got a plan, Susie.” 

And Charlie lowered his voice to a whis- 
per; and then posses to unfold it to the 
consideration of the listening damsel. 

“Oh, but that ’s too ridiculous, too bad !” 
decided Susie, trying to keep from laughing. 
“We really ought n’t to impose on Aunt 
Hannah in that way, 1 'm sure. She means 
well, I know.” 

“ All’s fair in love and war. I don’t see 
as there’s anything bad about it.” 

They talked it over, and he succeeded in 
convincing Susie that he was right, I sup- 
pose, for when they separated, she promised 
to do as he had told her. 

“] don’t see where my spectacles are,” 
said Aunt Hannah, that afternoon. “I ‘ve 
hunted all over the room for ’em, and I 
can’t find ’em high or low. Have you seen 
’em, Susan?” 

“They must be somewhere about the 
room.” And Susie tried hard to keep from 
laughing. “Don’t you remember where 
you had them last?” 

“] thought I laid em down here when I 
took my nap, after dinner. It’s certainly 
curious what can have become of ’em.” 

Several searches that afternoon failed to 
bring the missing spectacles to light, and 


Aunt Hannah puzzled her brain over the 
mysterious occurrence, greatly to the delight 
of the mischievous Susie. 

That evening, as they were sitting in the 
kitchen, Susie contrived to get Aunt Han- 
nah to talking about the lover she often re- 
ferred to, but whose existence, as a lover, 
was something other members of the Rayne 
family knew but little about. Tradition said 
that once he saw Miss Hannah Rayne home 
from singing-schvol. Farther than that the 
matter never went, in the knowledge and be- 
lief of those who would have been likely to 
know; but for years Aunt Hannah had 
spoken, in confidential moments, of her 
“lost love,” and her “spirit husband,” 
greatly to the amusement of her not very 
sentimental niece. 

“I can feel him near me, at times,” 
averred Aunt Hannah. “I have almost 
heard him speak, often, Susan.” 

“Ah!” Susie thought she must choke, 
she wanted so much to laugh. 

“ Hannah, dearest!” murmured a voice, 
suddenly, causing them both to start. 

It was very distinct, and came from the 
other end of the room. 

“Who is it?” asked Annt Hannah; “I 
can’t see plain, you know, because my spec- 
tacles are gone.” 

“I don’t see any one,” declared Susie, 
shutting her eyes to avoid telling a down- 
right lie. 

“Don’t see anybody?” exclaimed Aunt 
Hannah. “Why, I can see something light- 
colored, but not plain at all. Look again, 
Susan.” 

“I don’t see anything,” repeated Susie, 
covering ber mouth with her apron. 

“ Who is it? What ’s wanted?” demand- 
ed Aunt Hannah, looking in the direction 
from whence the voice had come. 

“ Hannah, does n’t your heart tell you 
who it is?” came in a sepulchral voice. 
“ Have you forgotten him who loved you?” 

“Oh, my soul!” exclaimed Aunt Hannah, 
beginning to tremble. “It 's him? It’s 
— my spirit husband! Don’t you see 

im, Susan?” 

“No,” answered Susan, with close-shut 
eyes, and beginning to tremble too. 

“ Hannah,” went on the voice, “I have 
come to tell you that you cause me pain by 
what you are doing. You are keeping two 
loving hearts apart. We have been sepa- 
rated by a cruel fate, and the thought of 
that shonld lead you to be considerate of 
those who love as we did, and not keep 
them from each other. Hannah, dearest, 
tell me that you will stand between them 
and happiness no longer, and I can go in 
peace.” 

“Oo = sobbed Aunt Hannah, “ forgive 
me ! thought I was doing right. But 
you know best. Dear spirit husband, I pro- 
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mise to do as you ask. O Susan, the sol- 
emn rapture of this moment! I feel so — 
so — queer.” 

And Aunt Hannah pressed her hands up- 
on her bosom, and breathed as if she had 
the asthma. 

“ God bless you, Hannah ! you have lifted 
a load from my mind. I can go, now, and 
rest. 

And the ghostly visitant faded away from 
before Aunt Hannah’s eyes. 

“I sha’n’t oppose your marrying that 
young Washburn any longer,” she told Susie 
the next day. “Howcan | when he came 
back to tellme I was wrong? You heard him, 
Susan?” 

“ Yes, I heard him,” answered Susie, try- 
ing to keep her face straight. 

“You heard him, but it was onl 
of love that could see him,” said Aunt Han- 
nah. “If I: had only had my spectacles, 
Susan, so 1 could have seen him a little 


the eyes 


lainer. I knew his voice the minute I 
eard it, but I did n’t, | could n't believe, 

ic first, that the dead had come back. 
oel!” 

And Aunt Hannah wiped her eyes, and 
remembered how he had said “ Hannah, 
dearest!” 

“ I thought I should die, I had such hard 
work to keep from laughing,” Susie told her 
lover that night. “O Charlie, it was so per- 
any ridiculous to hear you say ‘dearest’ to 

er.” 

“If it was hard work for you to keep from 
laughing, what do you think it was for me?” 
he said. 

And they both laughed over the recollec- 
tion of the ghost and its mission. 

Aunt Hannah says she always believed in 
spirits. Now, she knows there are such 
things, for she has seen and talked with one, 
how comforting it was 
to 


AT THE RIGHT TIME. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


ie > shadow of Squire Sargent’s brick 
house was long on the front yard when 
Miss Lydia Sargent, the squire’s only daugh- 
ter, stepped out of the front door, and wend- 
ed her way briskly up the hill toward the 
meeting-house, with a music book under her 


arm. Since her return from boarding 
school, she had attained the proud position 
of organist, and, though it was only a par- 
lor organ which she exercised her skill up- 
on, as the instrument was new, the gift of a 
summer visitor in town, and organs were 
not plenty in the region, Miss Lydia had a 
great zeal for practicing, and was looked up- 
on as a-very important person in the com- 
munity. She was a fair musician, too, and 
enjoyed the roll and swell of the melody, 
which her. strong, white fingers sent trem- 
bling through the reeds, more than the socie- 
ty of the village folks, young or old, even that 
of her confidential friend, Miss Lilly White, 
the doctor's daughter. 

It was a sunny, melting afternoon on the 
first of April. Nothing could be greener 
than the buddin eres in the warm valleys 
and under the oe tering cares of the home- 
steads. Crocuses winked in the village gar- 
dens, and saucy bluebirds chattered in the 
tall elm-trees and the reddening maples. 

Lydia, catching a glimpse of some y 


willow tassels blowing across a brook in the 
roadside meadow, immediately scaled the 
wall, and proceeded to adorn her black hair 
with their bright feathery sprays. The 
brook made a most satisfactory mirror, and 
the girl leaned over it with a childish delight 
in beholding how fair she was, her large 
gray eyes dilated with pleasure, and filled 
with a soft, humid lustre, the dimples show- 
ing about the smiling curves of her lips, and 
the brilliant color of her dark brunette 
cheek heightened and made rich by contrast 
with the yellow tassels that drooped from 
her glossy braids, touching the small, perfect 
ears, and the round, full neck. She was, in- 
deed, as bright and beautiful as some lovely 
spirit of the spring. 

But, as the t says, “ The lark is not al- 
ways singing,” Miss Lydia was not always 
smiling and flushed and happy. On ordina- 
ry occasions, when her cheek was pale, her 
large, heavy-lidded eyes downcast, her un- 
smiling mouth wore the usual expression of 
dreamy discontent, and she had not bright- 
ened her black hair with yellow bloom, you 
would have perhaps remarked, on brat 
beholding her, a fine-looking young woman; 
for her figure was tall and stately, and her 
head was set upon her shoulders just.as a 
sculptor would have done it, if he had ac- 
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complished his dream. But who had once 
seen her at her best never forgot it: she was 
‘always beautiful thereafter. 

“But it is of no use, 1 shal! not see m 
fate today,” she said, half laughing, but wit 
a little long-drawn sigh, as she climbed the 
fence, and went on her way along the road. 

The sexton and the shoemaker, being 
about to eae: horses,” were driving to- 
gether toward the village. Lydia met them 
on the brow of the hill, and bowed witha 
much more gracious smile than usual. 

“ Harnsom girl,” said the sexton, looking 
after her, with a pleased expression of coun- 
tenance. 

“Oh, yes; looks well enough as fur as 
that goes, but they say she 's a dretful thorn 
in the squire’s side. He’s sot on her mar- 
ryin’ Tom Davis, yer see. He’s a good, 
stiddy, likely feller, smart as a steel —— 
*n’ he ’s got a thousand dollars in the k. 
The squire, he ’s in debt, ’n’ Davis would be 
glad to help him, but the girl, so folks say, 
thinks he a’n’t genteel enough for her. I 
was saying to Cinthy t’ other day that I 
thought store-keeping was next to bein’ a 
minister fur gentility ; but, lor’, you can’t tell 
what notions will get into these high-flying 

irls’ heads! Liddy’s just like her mother’s 

amily. The Pendexters was nigh about all 
old maids because they could n’t find any- 
body high-up enough to marry, ’n’ she ‘ll 
foller in their footsteps, mark my words.” 

“Sho!” said the sexton, who was a man 
of few words, evidently pondering deeply 
upon the subject. 

And just at that moment, though Lydia 
had certainly caught no word of the conver- 
sation, the thought of Mr. Davis entered 
her head, also. She remembered, for the 
first time today, that she had promised to 
give this gentleman his final answer tomor- 
row. But that was more than three weeks 
ago, and today was so full of springtime and 
promise, that unhappy things were crowded 
out of her mind, and she had felt an exhila- 
ration of spirits which she could hardly ac- 
count for, but which old Granny Jones, the 
herb-gatherer and tea-cup fortune-teller in the 
village, would have called a “turrible lucky 
presentiment.” 

“Well, I have thought of it enough to 
give me gray hairs, already,” said she to 

erself, “and I won’t think of it today, te + 
laugh a while. I shall have mickle time to 
grieve. Tonight, I ‘ll lie awake and consid- 
er it over and over again. But, though I 
would like to please ‘father, I do not think I 
care enough for him to marry him. I know 
he is suod, and is fond of me, and all that, 
and perhaps it would be better if I were to 
make up my mind to do so; but oh, dear, if 
there is such a thing as real love, whata 
dreadful thing it will be to miss it.” 

There was no fire in the ancient meeting 


house, but, through the large windows, 
which were undarkened by blind or shade, 
the sun was streaming with a warm radi- 
ance, and Lydia felt mo chill in the atmos- 
phere, as she climbed the creaking stairs 
which led to the gallery. Seating herself at 
the instrument, she played fitfully all the 
long afternoon. Deep, low-toned chords 
broke impressively on the stillness, then 
some clear, joyous choral set all the sleepy 
echoes ringing, and then the girl, with 
strange effect, would mingle her own pas- 
sionate young voice with the dreary wail of 
some funerea! old hymn, such as was suny 
of a Sunday by the choir. 
And, in the mean time, the shadows were 
growing longer in the lane which led to the 
ighway, and it was already night under the 
dark pine-trees which dotted the graveyard. 
The tew sunbeams, which still fell slant- 
wise on the railings of the old square pews, 
were pale and faint, and a gale was com- 
mencing to blow, such as is common in 
spring evenings, clearing the sky of clouds 
until it looks unnaturally bare and pallid. 
The branch of a tall elm-tree tapped smart- 
ly on the window-pane by her side, and Lyd- 
ia started violently. She had been sojourn- 
ing in the clouds, and came back to earth 
with disagreeable suddenness. Her watch 
said that it was half-past six, and to close 
the organ, and to scramble down the stair- 
way, already dusky and full of rustling, 
ghostly night sounds, was the work of an in- 
stant. But what was her dismay on trying 
the door to find that she had left the key on 
the outside, and the lock had sprung, as it 
had a habit of doing when the door was 
closed with anything like violence. Though 
she was well aware that her efforts 
in this direction would be unavailing, she 
shook and pounded at the door until breath 
and strength failed, when, taking a calmer 
view of the situation, it occurred to her, 
with a sense of relief, that nothing would be 
easier than to go dowt-stairs into the vestry, 
and escape by way of one of the ground 
windows. But she found the only entrance 
which led to this lower region securely lock- 
ed, and, though she used all her strength to 
force it open, it yielded not a jot to her 
frantic efforts. Her heart sank within her, 
for the prospect of spending the night alone 
in that ghostly old church was anything but 
or and this prospect seemed inevita- 
e. 


It was situated in a very retired locality 
on a hill that arose between two villages, 
like a hump on a giant’s back. Only those 
who came to the church, or to the burying- 

und which slept on one side of the build- 
ing, ever entered the lane which turned 
away from the road ; and, at this season, the 
road itself was seldom troubled after sun- 
down, with the exception of Saturdays or 
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“mill days,” when the farmers, who lived 
beyond, and were called “ back folks,” came 
to the village to replenish their stock of 
groceries or to carry home their grain. It 
was very unlikely that any stray traveler 
would pass that way tonight, and certainly 
no one would think of coming to the meet- 
ing house, unless it might be some of the 
family come in search of her, and there was 
small chance-of any such happening as that. 
Lydia was not accustomed to give any ac- 
count of her intentions at home, and, if she 
were missed at the tea-table, it was general- 
ly supposed that it had suited her pleasure 
to spend the night with her friend Lily, who 
lived at the other end of the village. The 
nearest dwelling-house was half a mile away, 
and only the chimney was visible from the 
meeting-house windows, The mill was only 
a stone’s-throw down in the hollow, but the 
mill was silent, and the miller was away. 
Lydia opened one of the creaking, small- 
aned windows, and, thrusting her head out 
into the air, screamed with all her might, 
swinging her red shawl at the same time as 
a signa) of distress. But only the wind an- 
swered her cries, not a human being was in 
sight. The twilight was growing into dusk, 
and shadows, in all sorts of fantastic and 
ghostly shapes cast from the blowing limbs 
of trees, and who knew what beside, flecked 
the wall and floor. Lydia wis a young wo- 
man not unmingled with heroic stuff. She 
might have shown bravery and daring even 
on a battlefield. She would have met a bur- 
g'ar with comparative calmness. Dangers 
by flood or fire would never have appalled 
her. She viewed lightning with complac- 
ency, and once braved the fury of a mad bull 
to save a little child. But there was an ele- 
ment of superstition in her nature, and she 
fairly shivered with fear as her eyes wander- 
ed about this ancient interior, which seemed 
uncanny, even in the broad daylight, when 
the sun was streaming over its time-worn 
walls. 

The wind made a dismal sound in the 
trees, which drooped over the old, old stones 
in the burying-ground. A dreary bird call- 
ed to its mate, and the answer came more 
dreary still from the deep pine shadows over 
a tomb, and the dreariest brook that ever 
found voice ran sobbing beside the wall. 
The moon drifted slowly into view from be- 
hind the hill, and a pale beam stole into the 
high old pulpit, and sat like a ghost in the 

nitential-looking chair. If the place had 

en dark, it would not have been half so 


_ awesome, but the white glare of the uncur- 
. tained windows made the shadows, which 


hid in the deep pews, and stalked about in 
dusky corners, more eerie. They seemed 
to rustle like the folds of garments, to waver 
like human forms. 

Lydia thought of all the old ghost stories 


connected with the ancient building, which 
were still told by the village gossips around 
the fire of a winter’s night. Of how the 
ghost of old Granny Tompkins had appear- 
ed at one of these same bare windows, gaz- 
ing with reproachful, half-threatening eyes 
at the trembling and terror-stricken minister, 
who stood in the pulpit at the dusk of the 
short autumn days. He had refused to ad- 
mit her to the communion table, because 
she was said to quarrel with her husband, 
though many of her neighbors declared that 
the accusation was unjust. Of the ghost, 
who was once supposed to inhabit the 
creaking old belfry, and rang the cracked 
bell on the stillest nights, till it shivered on 
the trembling ears of the villagers, and star- 
tled the town across the river. 

The night was chilly and bleak as nights 
in early spring often are, but she dared not 
close the window, dared not leave it for an 
instant, for the turnpike was so far away, 
that wheels might rumble by and escape her 
ears. She wrapped her shawl tightly about 
her, and, crouching on her knees, sat there 
hour after hour. It was on the side of the 
house which looked away from the grave- 
yard, but some horrible fascination caused 
her to turn her head in that direction, and 
watch the wavering of the tall, ghostly trees, 
whose dark tops made shadows on the 
panes, 

The door which led to the belfry creaked 
mysteriously, closed with a bang, and there 
was a rustle like stealthy footsteps in the 
dark corridor. Then there was a sound as 
of something falling, over her head, and an 
awesome echo answered the sound from its 
remote hiding place. And underneath and 
overhead and on every side, the wind utter- 
ed weird noises, which sounded like moans. 
Lydia shivered, and, burying her face in her 
hands, waited, expecting every moment to 
feel the touch ot some ghostly hand on her 
head, to hear some ghostly whisper in her 
ear. The blood seemed chilled in her veins, 
her very lips were stiff and cold. 

Then with a sudden effort, she sat up- 
right, and took a resolute look around her. 

“1 will not be such a coward,” she said to 
herself. 

And, to make her words good, she com- 
menced to hum arollicking air from Péina- 
fore. There fell, immediately, a great si- 
lence; were the ghosts, was even the wind 
which haunted this place of hymns and de- 
vout Prayers, shocked at these sounds pro- 
fane? But what wavering, tremulous sounds 
they were, and how strange. Lt seemed 
impossible to Lydia that she could be using 
her own voice. It affected her as the song 
of the sea affected the poet, as something 


“too mysterious to be Joy and she willing 
ly gave place to the ghostly rustles once 
more. 
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The village lights, which, with one or two 
exceptions, had climbed to upper windows, 
went out one by one. It was half-past nine 
o'clock. Lydia took out her watch which 
ticked so loudly, so slowly, and the moon- 
light showed her the hands, and even they 
looked ghostly, and their counting of the 
hours seemed like gomething awfully uncan- 
ny. There was one bright and steady light 
burning in Farmer White’s keeping-room, 
and she thought, with a little sense of cheer, 
that this would not be likely to disappear un- 
til toward the small hours, for Sallie White 
had a sweetheart, and they “sat up” three 
evenings in a week. 

It was too late to have a shadow of hope of 
escaping from her prison that night, and, 
leapied tar head on the cushioned railing of 
the gallery, she tried to sleep. The gallery, 
though dark and dingy, was walled in by 
red moreen curtains, and was far less awe- 
some than the broad, barn-like region below. 
But, as the night wore on, the noises and 
the shapes grew more and more eerie. In 
Lydia’s excited imagination, she actually felt 
cold touches upon her shoulder, and the 
folds of light garments brush her bowed 
cheek, It was twelve o’clock. The moon 
still shone in the clear sky, but the wind was 
subsiding, leaving a stillness which was only 
broken by occasional gusts and unaccounta- 
ble creakings. 

Lydia shivered like a leaf. She hardly 
knew, whether from cold or fear. A hymn 
book fell from the rack at the other end of 
the gallery with a dull, disagreeable thud, 
and she was sure, yes, perfectly sare, that 
she heard stealthy, creeping footfal's in that 
direction, She rose to her feet, but kept 
her hands pressed tightly over her eyes. 
She felt that her situation was desperate, 
but she never remembered just what she 
was about to do, for, just at that moment, 
the sound of wheels on the bridge, just over 
the brow of the bill, reached her ears; and, 
rushing to the window, she reached her 
head as far as premee into the air, and 
screamed with all her might, screamed as if 
her life depended upon it, as if some horri- 
ble fate were about to overtake her, and on- 
ly immediate and powerful aid would be of 
any avail. And what innumerable echoes 
flung back her frantic cries. First one dis- 
tant hill answered, then another, and another, 
until it seemed as if all the sleepy gods in 
the country were awakened. The wheels 
ceased to rumble for a moment, then, oh, 
joyful moment! they turned into the lane 
which led to the meeting-house, and Lydia 
soon had the satisfaction of viewing, with 
her own eyes, a light. covered buggy drawn 
by a bay horse. It never once occurred to 
her who the driver might be, whether rob- 
ber or mysterious traveler or one of her own 
town’s peop'e, belated by some unlooked-for 


happening. She only wished to be released 
from that horribly ghostly place. Robber, 
tramp, even murderer, would have been wel- 
come at that shivering moment. She 
groped her way down-stairs, and stood by 
the front-door. 

“ The key is on the outside,” she shouted 
“I got locked in by accident.” 

And in afew moments, a tall and rather 
startled but resolute-looking young mar 
stood before her. The moonlight fell ful’ 
in her face, but he was somewhat in the 
shadow. 

“ What is it?” he inquired in an anxious 
but rather bewildered tone. 

“ Nothing, now. But, oh, it was terrible 
in the meeting-house! I am so thankful 
that you came. Take me home, or,” sud- 
denly coming to her senses, in some slight 
degree, “I—I think I can walk home by 
myself, 1am afraid of nothing in the open 
air.” 

The young man, who had been greatly 
startled by her terrified shrieks, and expect- 
ed to find nothing less than the scene of 
some direful tragedy, regarded her, with 
“ae ype amazement and admiration. A rich 
flood of color had rushed into her pale, in- 
tense face. Her large gray eyes, upturned 
to his own, were filled with startled brillian- 
cy. The coils of her long, dark hair, in 
which the yellow willow tassels still clung, 
were loosened and falling on her neck, her 
full red lips trembled like those of a child. 
Her scarlet shawl was folded about her with 
arare grace. She looked like some lovely 
Ophelia, wonderfully beautiful, but with a 
mind diseased. 

“1 came here to practice on the organ,” 
said she, still shivering, “but forgot to re- 
move the key from the lock on the outside 
of the door, and, when I closed it, the lock 
sprung.” 

The young man’s face lightened with a 
look of relief. Perhaps it was not a case of 
insanity after all, But what a strange ad- 
venture, and who would dream of finding so 
elegant and high-bred looking a young wo- 
man in such an isolated and decidedly rural 


region? 

Lydia attempted t> descend the high 
flight of wooden steps, but, for the first time 
in her life, burst into a fit of hysterical sob- 
bing, and was obliged to accept the support 
of the stranger. 

“ I do not wonder that you were frighten- 
ed,” said he, consolingly. “I should not 
have liked it, myself. If ever place were 
haunted, this is surely the one.” 

And he looked up toward the preternatu- 
rally white old building, each window star- 


ing like so many ghostly eyes, with the dark _ 


graveyard with its awesome black stones at 
one side, the wind whispering, rustling, tap- 
ping on the branches of its evergreen-trees, 


— 
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At the Right Time. 


and the moonbeams finding its forlornest 
places to gleam upon. 

“If you will allow me to take you home, I 
shall be most happy to do so,” he said. 

And Lydia, without ado, so shaken by 
this new and startling attack, that she 
neither cared nor remembered that he was a 
perfect stranger, and might be the leader of 
a gang of robbers, for aught she knew, al- 
lowed Lim to assist her into the buggy. 

By a mighty effort, she soon recovered 
herself sufficiently to appreciate the situa- 
tion in some smali degree, however, and was 
able to tell her name, and where she lived. 

But after one searching look in his fine, 
frank face, she was not afraid. And then 
he told her his name. It was John Foster, 
and he had been to Doncaster Four Corners 
to see Mr. Ethan Pendexter on business. 
Did she know, or had she heard of, Mr. 
Ethan Pendexter? 

Lydia rather thought she had, as he was 
her own uncle. At which Mr. Foster declared 
that he was delighted, and, indeed, he seem- 
ed to be more delighted than the occasion 
warranted. 

The gentleman in question had been ab- 
sent from home when he reacled his house, 
and he had been much belated by waiting 
for him. Then he had been advised to take 
a shorter route to Greendale, from which 
place he was to take the early morning train 
to the city, and, by this means, he had lost 
his way, and had been utterly in the dark as 
regards his whereabouts, until he had seen 
on a sign-post not far beyond, two miles to 
Doncaster village. Was there a hotel or 
resting-place of any kind for man and beast 
in the village? 

No, there was no hotel until you reached 
the corner, but her father would not hear of 
his going beyond their house that night. 
Their latch-string was always out: they very 
often entertained travelers. 

Then they commenced to talk together 

like old friends, and in spite of the lateness 
of the hour, each was sorry when they reach- 
ed the door of the flat-roofed, brick house, 
sleeping in the moonshine. 
* “Merciful providence, Lyddy, what on 
earth!” exclaimed the squire, who, after a 
hasty toilette, appeared in answer to a very 
imperative summons from the old-fashioned 
knocker. 

Lydia explained everything in as brief 
and clear a manner as possible, but her 
fatwer, who ad been startled from a sound 
sleep, was still in a profound state of bewil- 
derment, and continued to exclaim “ What 

on earth, Lyddy,” unti! finally, his sense of 
hospitality, which was very strong, over- 
came this difficulty, and he conducted him- 
self with great 


you ’re up from the city on brother-in-law 
Pendexter’s business. He’s always gittin’ 
intolaw. I knew your father well. When we 
were boys we went to the ‘cademy together. 
You favor him considerably, handsomer per- 
haps, but most likely not nigh so smart. 
But what on earth, Lyddy, how did you hap- 
nes to get locked into the meetin’-house ? 
t’s a wonder to me that you wa'n’t asleep 
in one of the cushioned pews before this 
hour: you know you were never afraid of 
anything. *Twas cold ’n’ lonesome enough, 
I s’pose, but it would n’t ha’ killed anybody to 
ha’ stayed there a week.” 

Lydia blushed crimson, and hung her 
stately head. She wondered now, how she 
could have been so frightened, and was 
dreadfully ashamed of having made such an 
exhibition of her weakness to this hand- 
some young stranger, 


He noticed her embarrassment, and with 
quick tact, managed to turn the drift of the 
squire’s mind in another direction. 

There was a great heap of scarlet coals 
left in the sitting room fireplace, and Lydia 
brought the coffee-pot, and set it to steam- 
ing in the glowing heat, and they made very 
merry over a dainty little lunch, which she 
prepared with her own fair hands, though it 
must be confessed that they were still rather 
shaky ones, and her eyes had not yet lost 
their startled expression. 

“1 never can be thankful enough that I 
got lost,” he remarked in a low tone, when 
they parted for the night. And, when he 
took her hand for good-by in the morning, 
he inquired, searching her rosy face rather 
anxiously, — 

“ May I come to see you?” 

“Yes, but you live so far away you will 
forget!” 

He smiled incredulously. 

“ May I come soon ?” 

“ Yes ; as soon as you like.” 

And he waved his hat to her gayly, as he 
drove away, 


Davis, who was to have his answer today, 
had not once entered Lydia’s mind. 

Her father came to her with a grave and 
serious face. 

“ Well, Lyddy,” said he, “what about 
Tom?” 

“O father, tell him that I can never mar- 
cidedly. 

ry him, never in the world,” she replied, de- 
The squire fumbled in his pockets, and 
looked nervously down at his delapidated 
boot-toes, 

“Lyddy,” with solemn hesitation, “is it 
anything about this new, this city chap, that 
me oa you to make this decision?” he 
asked. 


“Well, yes, father, it is,” said Lydia, 


“ Could n’t think of owing you to leave 
my door this time o’ night,” said he. “So 


growing as red, from throat to temples, as 
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In the mean time, the thought of Tom . 
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one of the monthly roses, blossoming on the | as the most fortunate happening of her life 


window seat. 
Now, Mrs. John Foster looks back upon 
that dreadful night in the old meeting-house 


and Mr. John Foster is sure that he foun 
the only prize worth having, by the means 
of getting lost just at the right time. 


AFTER THEIR 


CHAPTER I. 


HEY are en route for acertain fashion- 
able resort, Mr. and Mrs. Chandler, 
and Marian. 

Mr. Chandler is a man of fifty years or 
more, who has seen the rough and smooth 
side of life. Ju8t now it is the smooth side. 
Mrs. Chandler is a delicate woman, lady- 
like under the most trying circumstances, 
and made up after the latest fashion. Mari- 
an is their daughter, and about her there is 
an atmosphere both debonnaire and sweet. 
She is noticeable for quantities of bright, 
blonde hair, az clear gray eyes, and some- 
thing more. There is a careless grace in 
the manner the bright hair is disposed of, 
a nameless grace in the slim, erect figure, 
clad all in y, and a jauntiness about the 
hat; a hat, by the way, that is but one re- 
move from the shape last affected by college 

uth. When you have taken these points 
all in, and decided they are what makes her 
attractive, you have missed the point alto- 

ther. It is Marian herself. Driving, din- 
ing, promenading, and last, but by no means 
least, flirting, is the business of the place to 
which they Marian, nothing loath, en- 
ters at once into its ways. 

Sitting in a dog-cart, driving a horse with 
a banged tail, and a cluster of violets in his 
bridle, at eleven A. M., riding behind four 
horses with banged tails, between the hours 
of five and seven P. M., form a part of her 
pastime. Wearing dresses that bear the un- 
mistakable touch of foreign taste, singing 
songs in a manner that an artist seen across 
footlights would envy; in short, being jolly, 
fascinating, and gay, is her idea and manner 
of living. 

We find her out riding tonight, and, 
while her companion dexterously handles 
the ribbons, she as dexterously coquettes 
with a big bouquet of Jacqueminot roses. 
Somewhere between the blush of the fading 
day and the first shining of moon and stars 


BY MISS M. G. KENNARD. 


OWN HEARTS. 


cent; bachelor habits, which have their 
charm; and himself to boot. 

“ Papa,” Marian says next morning, “I 
had two offers yesterday.” 

“] should say that was nothing marvel- 
ous, my dear.” 

He is looking at her face ; it is all abloom. 

“ One was from Mr. Adams.” 

“ You accepted him, my dear? He is re- 
ported to be a millionnaire.” 

“TI did n’t, papa, because I do not love 
him.” 

“The very best reason in the world,” 
her father Interrupts. 

“ The other was from Mr. Brooks,” she 
continued. “He candidly owned to me 
that if his debts were paid he would find it 
hard work to jingle two quarters together. 
You see he did not attempt to deceive me 
about himself; and, dear papa, I took the 
liberty to accept him, for I love him with all 
my heart, and have all of his love in re- 
turn.” 

The days that are “golden as a crown” 
glide very quickly away. The first chilly 
breath of autumn comes, and they leave 
the shore and speed away to the mountains, 
to finish the season,and when the foliage 
grows scant as locks at seventy they come 
home. 

A big fire burns up two-thirds of the 
town, and business depression straightwa 
follows. Investments that were bright wit 
promise only a few short months before, 
turn heavy as lead on their owner’s hands, 
too heavy to hold. Failure and loss be- 
comes of common occurrence, and many a 
brave heart grows sick with disappointment 
during these dark days. 

In the midst of these troubles Mr. Chan- 
dler is taken sick, and soon, too soon almost 
to realize, mother and daughter are one 
morning fixing flowers in his dead hands. 
Then, afterthe strong, tender heart is laid 
away, they face a new world, or, rather, a 


he surrenders, — income, which is magnifi- 


a of the world hitherto unknown to them. 
mean the grasping, avaricious part, that 
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seldom lifts it eyes toward God's infinite 
blue heaven, to catch a glimpse of a life that 
is not bounded by human wants, or vanities, 
measured by three score years and ten. It 
is a clamorous, = place that they step 
out into, where hands are constantly reach- 
ing for more, and where it seems there are 
not things enough or room enough for the 
creatures he has made. Like the figures of 
a dream melt away stately home, and luxuri- 
ous appointments. Obsequious servants 
and fine equipages disappear. People who 
have known them say it is so sad about the 
Chandlers, and then speak of an amusement 
or a fashion. So they are forgotten. 

It is the day before the auction. A bleak 
morning that must be a misery to itself. 

Marian is busy about some of the things 
that ,have} fallen tu her to do, when she 
hears a well-known step in the tiled hal}, 
and flies down-stairs to meet her lover. 
Her dress is marred by specks of dust, and 
the room is in disorder. Sofas and chairs 
are in unusual places, pictures and mirrors 
have slid from the walls, and draperies 
have disappeared. He looks twice at the 
marble slab before he ventures to let the 
edges of his hat rest upon it. There is 
dust there also. But Marian thinks of nei- 
ther dust nor disorder. She is only con- 
scious that he is here, and comes quick 
ly forward, with both hands extended to 
him. They are slim, dimpled hands, and 
her cheeks and lips are abloom, and there 
is a tender light in her gray eyes. Hand- 
some, loving Marian has never dreamed of 
how this meeting will end, for she judges 
him after her own heart, and it is both sin- 
cere and tender. 

It is not exactly words that give her the 
key to his feeling, it may be his manner, or, 
possibly, something more subtile still, but 
she has the key, and holds it irresolutely a 
moment, and then looks into that mercenary 
organ he calls his heart, and her own nearly 
broke in doing-so. 

“It was only a question of money,” she 
flings out bitterly. “You never loved me 
at all. You are a coward and a liar, sir!” 

Poor Marian hardly knows her own voice 
speaking to him so, and she is conscious 
that her heart aches through itall. They 
are the last words he ever heard her speak. 
She hears his retreating steps, and the outer 
door close. For one inconsistent moment 
she feels as if she must fly after him. 
Everything bright and dear in the world 
shuts down in utter darkness if he leaves 
her like this. She even takes a step for- 
ward, then stops. She has been swindled! 
The beaut'ful days of last summer were 
swindles, every one of them; and it appears 
to her just at this moment that the whole 
universe is a black and ingenious deception. 


CHAPTER II. 


WO years have fled. Two seasons of 

snow, frost, and dreariness. Two 
seasons of flowers, blue sky, and tender 
days. We left Marian standing alone in 
the disorderly drawing-room, with tears on 
her face. 

She bravely wiped the tears away, and 
did nothing more tragic than to go up-stairs 
and finish her work. After the sale of their 
earthly goods, they moved into a little and 
rather shabby house in the suburbs, and 
lived, or existed, rather, on a pittance, a 
pittance, by the way, that ere long would be 
exhausted. Poverty seemed as good as 
anything to Marian, after that humiliating 
scene in the drawing-room. Had she been 
one of the sterner sex it would have been 
comparatively easy to have shaded her dis- 
appointment down to something less bitter, 
for all the world is open to pluck and enter- 
prise, and it is easy to forget disappoint- 
ments and failures in newsuccesses. Mari- 
an had the intricacies of crewel work, or 
something of a kindred nature, to divert her 
thoughts. It appears that it was not 
enough, 

It is a June evening, just at sunset, as we 
may see by a pile of rosy, lazy clouds in the 
west, and just across the tops of some som- 
bre pines a faint little moon is trying to as- 
sert itself against a background of pale, 
opal sky. We are looking for Marian, and 
find her the centre of a highly excited crowd. 
She throws out moist dough with a happy 
carelessness as to where it lights, whether 
on the flat, shining back of a duck, or the 
mottled back cf a chicken. They come 
from all quarters, east, west, north, and 
south, and they are all sizes, ages, and col- 
ors. Marian looks around upon them, and 
her heart swells with pride, as well it may, 


for they are a goodly number, and they 


bring her a fine little income. Enough to 
keep the prowling wolf from the door, and 
something beside. 

She gives the pan a thump as the last 
atom of dough is fed out, and then steps 
away from the excited crowd. She wears 
an old straw hat, with a black ribbon tied 
around it, and her dress is only calico, and 
somewhat subdued in hue by frequent wash- 
ing, but it is a happy face, a trifle brown 
perhaps, that is shaded by the yellow hat, 
and she hums a little tune as she steps up 
on the piazza. 

It came about in this way. They havea 
rich neighbor; in fact his stately dwelling 
almost overshadows their small home. He 
is a gentleman of leisure and means, and 


possesses a mania for farming. He squan- 
ders a good deal of money per annum on 
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his thousand or more acres, but that is of no 
consequence. 

“ Raising poultry is the only part that 
pays,” Marian heard him remark one day. 

The result was that she schemed, planned, 
and calculated, until] now we behold her vic- 
torious. The first three months of her liv- 
ing here she did crewel work. Ever wuile 
she pulled in blue, scarlet, purple, or yellow, 
in all the alarming intricacies of impossible 
designs, she thought, until she begun to 
wonder if people in mad-houses were always 
and forever thinking whether stars or sun 
shore, and couic not stop though they did 
their best. Then in sheer desperation she 
threw the crewel work away, and went out 
under the wide sky, where it seemed as if 
she could breathe more freely, and, best of 
all, could forget. 

She is in Tove once more, and this time it 
is with that which will not play her false. 
’T is the sunshine, woods, flowers, fair sky, 
and most of all the loving One, whose sym- 
bols only are these. She steps briskly on 
the piazza, and lifts her face to her mother 
with a kiss, then enters the house just as 
Mr. Farnham appears around a corner. 

Mr. Farnhamis their rich neighbor. Any 
one would be liable to remark that he 1s not 
a handsome man, and he is not a wise one 
according to the world’s discreet ideas of 
wisdom. Never goes into society unless 
dragged in; and then his best friends wish 
he were not there ; is careless as to money ; 
and kind-hearted, the hypercritical say, to a 
fault. 

“It is good for one’s senses to see how 
plucky and practical your daughter is, Mrs. 
Chandler,” he remarks, after the usual 
greetings are over. “I wish there were 
more like her; but there are not.” 

‘He is looking at the still excited mob. 

“I think Marian’s manner of getting 
aiong is dreadful.” 

And, perhaps unconsciously, Mrs. Chand- 
ler heaves a sigh. 

And she tells the truth. In the first 
place, it is not a lady-like employment, and 
that alone is sufficient cause for misery. 
Marian has not fussed about that part of it 
a particle ; but her mother has done enough 
for them both. 

“Life is a burden,” she remarks, after a 
slight pause. 

And, so far as it concerns herself, she is 
right. Well dressed, and carrying a well- 
filled purse, it is a different matter. Not 
weil dressed, and minus the purse, as she 
remarked the other day, she is merely noth- 
ing. Not that she goes shabbily dressed; 
but there exists in her mind visions of Pa- 
risian costumes, and so on. 

“ But why dreadful?” persists her visitor. 

“If you only knew,” she answers, in a 
tone implying that he never can know, it 


being impossible to make him understand. 
“ Please come in, Mr. Farnham. I think it 
is growing damp out here,” she continues, 
giving voice to a well-founded fear of damp- | 
ness. 

They enter, and sitting down in the deep- 
ening twilight, commence an animated con- 
versation. Mrs. Chandler making a neat 
picture in the softened light, dressed in wid- 
ow’s cap, and becoming gown; a picture 
done in quiet gray and lavender. 

Marian is not there ; indeed she slipped out 
of another door as they entered, and damp- 
ness not being suggestive of evil to her, sits 
down on a bench in the garden. The west- 
ern world is faintly ablush, and some shin- 
ing stars are pushing out through the deep- 
ening shade, and the moon shines resplend- 
ent in the blue east. Some late bees are 
droning around a bed of larkspur, and a 
white kitten gambols among the tail grass at 
her feet. What is she thinking of ? Of 
Mr. Farnham and her mother; and she has 
shrewdly made up her mind that Mr. Farn- 
ham means something more than disinter- 
ested friendship. In short, she has con- 
cluded that there is to be a change in her 
family before long. 

“Marian!” A hand touches her hair. 
She starts, as well she may, not knowing 
Mr. Farnham was within speaking distance. 
“ Marian,” he repeats in a tone she has nev- 
er heard him use before, “ you are the dear- 
est girl in the world.” 

“Except the girl you have just left,” she 
interrupts, rising. “1 know ail about it, 
Mr. Farnham, and I am glad you love her.” 

“I esteem your mother more than any 
other woman in the world; but what your 
words imply I must frankly own never oc- 
curred to me. Confound it, Marian, you 
pay me a poor compliment. Do I look old 
enough to wed your mother?” 

“1 don’t know,” is her candid answer. 
“Mother looks very young when she is 
dressed.” 

“ Marian!” 

The ground is wet, but such an occasion 
will probably never occur in his life-time 
again. He thos before her, and tries to 
hold her hands, an act he is not successful 
in. She pulls them away from him, and 
steps off, laughing softly. 

“1 suppose I am rejected,” he says, a mo- 
ment later. “ God bless you, anyway.” 

He is moving away; he has nearly reach- 
ed the house, when something swift rustles 
behind,him. It is Marian. 

“ 1 did not quite comprehend that it was 
me you meant, you took me so by surprise.” 

“ How could it be a surprise? I thought 
you must know even before I spoke. It is 
ever so long since I first began to love you. 
It dawned on me fully one morning when 
you stood in this very garden” — 
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“In picturesque?” she interrupts. 

“ No; but your dress was faded, and your 
little shoes were worn. I took it all in ata 
glance. But you stood here, and all uncon- 
sciously assumed an attitude that was nei- 
ther an effort nor an act of vanity; and the 
faded dress could not rob it of its aristocratic 
pride. 1 looked in your face, and saw there 
courage, independence, dignity, — and what 
were worn shoes or faded gown? gt was 
you, Marian, I loved.” 

. Away in the distance, across hill or dale, 

swift stream or meadow of wild grasses; 
away in the purple gloom a wheezy instru- 
ment is playing, to which distance lends en- 
chantment. It is endeavoring some of 
Offenbach’s music, a mere suggestion. The 
' strain brings a picture to her, seen across 
the distance of two or more years. A house 
all ablaze with light, the quick throb of the 
sea outside, and these very measures blown 
about by the tender summer winds. The 
sound of silks sliding over waxen floors, di- 
amonds, fair faces, gallant manners, all 


these and her lover’s face. But they bring 
no pang to her heart. 


“Mother always said fine clothes were 
requisite to a fine marriage.” 

“ But she has made a mistake, if, Marian, 
you will marry me,” he answers. 

And it is such a contented face the moon 
looks down upon that we will venture to say 
that Marian answered “ yes.” 

The very bees have ceased their droning, 
and the sky no longer blushes. The day 
has fallen fast asleep in the west. 


A little later in the year, we will say it is 
September, but a morning so sweet and 
lovely it seems an afterthought of June. 
Marian is out driving. Her little pony 
bowls gayly along the jevel avenue, and now 
she turns him aside for a stylish four-in- 
hand to pass. For one instant their e 
meet, and the old dead love lies as still in 
its quiet grave as mummies are in their 
crumbling sheets. He has gained his point 
in life, you may safely vouch for that, by 
those four shining, fleet-footed horses. 

For one instant he gazes into the clear 
gray eyes, then notes the grace of the slim, 


erect figure, 


THE LENGTH OF HUMAN LIFE. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


is a mistaken though wide-spread im- 
pression that the term of human life 

ws shorter with the march of ci€ilization. 
ft is a common opinion that the average hu- 
man life is now much shorter than it was 
some centuries ago; an opinion based, no 
doubt, upon the sorrowful tone of writers 
who deprecate the follies and foibles of fast 
life, and with solemn eloquence decry the 
various introductions of modern minds by 
which daily life is rendered a genuine luxu- 

compared with that of a century ago. 
Those philosophers can directly trace the 
production of one disease to the use of illu- 
minatiag gas in residences; another proves 
conclusively that the deleterious effect of 
the heated air from registers in bedrooms 
annually carries off many thousands of — 
ple ; yet another comes forward with a labor- 
ed dissertation to show how constant railway 
traveling wears out the strongest men; and 
so they go, until the nervous reader private- 
ly sighs for a return to the old one-horse 
da s when everybody was healthy, and 
“three score and ten” was reached by near- 
ly every one who had the good fortune to 


live in the old time! It cannot be de- 
nied that a habit ot including fast eating ih 
the other fast practices has made a large 

roportion of the men of today dyspeptics, 
Bat outside of this —an unpleasant but not 
highly dangerous complaint — the peopie of 
this country have been vastly benefited, so 
far as longevity is concerned, by the flight 
of a century. 

In 1820, the Life-Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia used a table based upon an ex- 
pectation of twenty-eight years and five 
months from birth. The life table now of 
the United States makes the expectation 
fifty years, which coincides strongly with 
the opinion of the eminent Mr. Finlaison, 
who calculates that one quarter has been 
added to the human life in the present cen- 
tury. Better modes of life, better light and 
ventilation, rational dress, perfect drainage 
systems, amp:e and intelligent medical at- 
tendance, the use of vaccination, and the el 
evation of intelligence among the masses, 
have served to bring about the beneficent 
result. 

The duration of female life, as distinct 
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from that of the male sex, is a subject which 
had not attracted much special attention till 
a comparatively recent period. Doctor 
Halley, of Breslau, who wrote in 1693, evi- 
dently supposed both sexes to be equally 
long-lived. Maitland, in his History of Lon- 
don, published in 1793, was of the opinion 
that the old idea of there being more females 
than males in the world was a fallacy, the 
christening of boys within the bills of mor- 
tality being three per cent greater than those 
of girls. Herseboom, in his investigations 
into the mortality of Dutch annuitants in 
1742, separated the male from the female 
lives; but he does not appear in his tables 
to have noted any difference in their rela- 
tive longevity. Four years later, M. Depar- 
cieux, in his observations on the nominess 
of French Tontines, lays it down that the 
expectancy of life is rod in the female 
than in the male, of all ages; but he does 
not determine the precise ratio. 

It was the Equitable Society, which, in 
-1762, first approximated to the truth of the 
matter, by making a distinction of rates of 
ages for each sex, and taking no female 

ives under fifty years of age as insurers, 
except at special rates. 

The celebrated Doctor Price, a great 
authority on insurance matters, in 1771-3, 
incidentally of the mortality 

males as compared with females, as be- 
ing generally acknowledged; and Brand, 
spea ing of the “ Amicable,” says that in 
it, “the life of a woman, as compared with 
that of a man, is of the same proportion as 
two to one.” 

Chester, in 1783, asserted that the differ- 
ence between male and female lives was in 
favor of the latter; and the same rule was 
laid down in some Swedish tables construct- 


ed by Dr. Price about the same date. It is 
only in the fifth edition of his work on this 
subject, that Doctor Price appears to have 
worked up to the importance of the ques- 
tion, in the interest of insurance companies. 
Mr. Walford then quoted the statements of 
the Carlisle tables, of the parliamentary 
committee of 1827, of the eminent Doctors 
Day, Batiey, Finlaison, and so forth, as on 
the whole showing from first to last the ex- 

ctancy of life is greater in the female than 
in the male sex. 

The same result was arrived at from cer- 
tain statistics in this country of uninsured 
lives among the higher and wealthier class- 
es, which were obtained and tabulated in 
1874; a result which may be expressed in 
the following terms, namely: that, at every 
age, the aggregate mortality from birth up 
to such an age is greater among males than 
females; and that out of the same number 
of each sex born alive, fewer males than fe- 
males survive to any given age, 

On the whole, the above statement is con- 
firmed by the experience of foreign coun- 
tries, as shown by a paper of great interest, 
recently read at the Institute of Actuaries, 
London. 

But this must be understood with some 
little qualification; for, strangely enough, 
while the expectancy of life is greater gener- 
ally among women than men, most offices 
find that of a given number of insured lives 
more women die than men. This, however, 
can be accounted for by the fact that where- 
as male insurers are drawn from all classes, 
only one small class of females, as a rule, 
seek to insure their lives, namely, women in 
a state of actual or expectant pregnancy. 
and here lies the secret of the anomaly 
which has been observed. 


IN FUNE. 


BY WILL M. CLEMENS. 


HEN the luscious berry 
And the red-ripe cherry 
Make the housewife merry 
In the month of June. 


Then fields of grain are flowing, 
And herds of cattle lowing, 


CLEvELanD, Onto, 1882. 


While Nature’s face is glowing, 
In the month of June. 


'T is then that hearts are cheerful, 

And ne’er an eye is tearful, 

And storms are grand though fearful, 
In the month of June. 
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“ CHRIS.” 


BY CATHIE CUTTER. 


(HRIS!” came floating faintly up the 
broad staircase. 

“ What is it, Valerie? ” 

And Chris stepped to the door. 

“Run down to Farlan’s, and get some 
more of that lace ruffling, please.” 

When Valerie Richards tacked her 
“ please ” on last, she always meant to have 
her own way. So Chris took down her lin- 
en ulster, and donned her pretty shade hat, 
with something of a sigh. 

With the mercury up to— well, Jack said 
"t was up farther than he could count — the 

rospect of a two miles’ walk over a hot, 
Dusty country road does n’t seem particular- 
ly inviting. 

“You must hurry, Chris,” as she passed 
the sewing-room, “for, when Guy gets back 
with Keith Falconer, I shall want you to 
help me dress.” 

So obliging little Chris hurried. Half wa 
to the village she espied a phaeton whic 
she instinctively knew contained her Cousin 
Guy and his chum, Keith Falconer. 

or the good opinion of this latter gentle- 
man, whom she had met a few times before, 
she had already conceived quite a respect. 
And as our little Chris had the good sense 
to realize that the aforesaid good opinion of 
most gentlemen is n't heightened by 
the appearance of dusty, red-faced heroines, 
she tilted her hat down over her face at the 
lowest angle, and, lowering her sun-umbrel- 
la perilously near her nose, tried to skulk 
by without being recognized. 

Of near-sighted, absent-minded Cousin 
Guy she had no fear, but with Mr. Falconer 
it might be different. Any way she got by, 
and hurried along to Farlan’s, the great 
commercial emporium of the little village. 

Coming back, with head aching, blood 
boiling, and eyes before which little black 
specks seemed continually dancing, Chris 
conceived the brilliant idea of slipping in 
the back door, and up the back stairs, thus 
avoiding observation. Which idea she im- 
mediately put into execution. 

Now it so happened that Keith Falconer, 
catching sight of the little dusty figure slow- 
ly entering the side gate, became suddenly 
convinced of the necessity of solving in his 
own mind its identity with that of a certain 
other little dusty figure which had crossed 
his line of vision something more than an 
hour since. 

Making his excuses to the ladies, he step- 
ped lazily out through the long French win- 


dow to the piazza. Once out of sight he 
uickened his pace till he reached the back 
oor, which stood invitingly open. A grape- 
vine grew conveniently near, and, inwardl 
blessing the hand that we it, Mr. Fal- 
coner ensconced himself comfortably in its 
shade. 

Chris, coming slowly up through the 
shrubberies, had not seen this little strate- 
getic by-play. But raising her eyes she be- 
came.attracted by a much more vigorous 
and expressive pantomine, — Valerie at one 
of the open windows waving her hand furi- 
se her to hurry. 

Obeying this mandate, Chris started to 
run; a projecting root caught the toe of her 
boot, and she fell heavily to the earth. 

In an instant Keith Falconer was by her 
side; in another, had raised her slight form, 
and, sepperting her with his strong arm, in- 
quired anxiously if she were hurt. 

“ No,—that is— Oh, I don’t know!” 
was her frightened and bewildered reply. 

Then, of a- sudden, she burst into tears, 
and darted into the house. 

Perhaps if Miss Valerie Richards had 
been aware that the sewing-roon window 
was directly above the afore-mentioned 
grape-vine, behind which Mr. Falconer had 
again seated himself, with a somewhat dis- 
turbed countenance, the greeting she gave 
Chris might have been a trifle less shrill; 
her key-note pitched a trifle lower. 

As it was, the young man’s reflections, 
pleasant or otherwise, were somewhat ab- 
ruptly checked by, — 

“ Where under the sun have you been all 
this time? Here Watkins hs been waiting 
a whole half-hour for that lace, and we be- 
gan to think you were waiting for Farlan to 
send to New York for it! Hurry now and 
help her get it on, for you ’ll have to do my 
hair inan hour. Do for goodness’ sake get 
rid of those red eyes, br you ’ve got to 
play this evening, if” — 

hen Mr. Falconer, with a curious little 
smile on his face, left his retreat, and re- 
traced his steps to the piazza. 

Chris, coming out of the sewing-room, 
met Jack in the upper hall. Jack, be it 
known, was the only real, “ true-blue” friend 
that Chris had in the whole Richards family. 
Uncle Richards was too much immersed in 
business ; Aunt Richards too much engross- 
ed in getting a rich husband for her daugh- 
ter; and the aforesaid daughter — Valerie — 
too much taken up with the same idea. 
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Absent-minded, Cousin Guy 
or 


knew there was a “ Chris,” for he had occa- 
sionally noticed that industrious young per- 
son dusting his books, and he had a vague 
idea that she always put his dressing-gown 
and slippers in the right place. If question- 
ed about her, however, I doubt if he could 


have told whether she were eight or eighteen, 
Se in all “the wide, wide world” Chris 


reckoned only Jack as her one friend and 
admirer. 

“What is it, Chris? Has Val been nag- 
ging again?” as he noticed her red eyes, 
flushed cheeks, and weary step. 


“Oh, no, Jack,” hastily, “it is n’t any- 


“Well, but it ’s something! You would 


n’t look all fagged out for nothing,” he per- 
sisted. 


“T only got a little tired walking,” she an- 
swered evasively. 


“ Necd n’t tell me that!” and he snapped 
his fingers derisively. ‘ Or, if you did, Val 
had a finger in the pie some how, I'd like 
to see a pie she did n’t have a finger in,” he 
mutters. “Come, Chrissie, tell a fellow all 
about it,” he added, suddenly changing his 


tone. 
Fe And Chrissie does “ tell a fellow all about 


Sympathetic Jack listens, part of the time 
giving an imaginary Valerie a piece ot his 
mind, and then, in imagination, shaking 
hands admiringly with Keith Falconer. 

Chris remembers herself with a start. 

“O Jack, I must help Watkins now,” and 
leaves him. 

“Yes,” he mutters wrathfully, “walk two 
miles in the blazing sun, help Watkins till 
tea-time, then rig out Val, and afterward 
play quacrilles for the rest to dance two or 
three hours! I don’t see what in thunder 
makes girls so hateful to each other.” 

Jack had no idea of being profane, but he 
was of the opinion that it took strong words 
to express strong indignation. 

That evening Miss Valerie Richards found 
Keith Falconer rather more indifferent to 
her charms than was altogether pleasing to 
that young lady. To all her witty remarks 
he seemed insensible, and was once rude 
enough to interrupt a brilliant sally with, — 

“ A’n’t we to have the pleasure of secing 
your cousin this evening ?” 

“My cousin?” she asked, arching her 
jetty brows in well-simulated surprise. 

“I beg your parden,” he answered, “I 
had reference to Miss Eustace.” 

“ Oh, you mean Chris! Why, I no more 
think of calling her cousin than I would 
Watkins, my maid. Her father was only 
nly half-brother any way, and we ’re only 

eeping her till see can get a better chance.” 

“Indeed!” 


stiffly to be entirely gallant, it must be con- 
fessed. 

A slight movement behind caused both to 
turn. Chris, with a fierce little flush on 
either cheek, stood waiting for them to 
stand aside that she might pass. 

“Oh, is it you?” 


Miss Valerie did n’t care to conceal a 
certain scornful emphasis. 


* Pardon me!” exclaimed Falconer, 
much disturbed, for he knew she must have 
heard that unkind remark a moment before. 
But’ he managed to possess himself of the 
roll of music, and, notwithstanding Miss 


Valerie’s ill-concealed disgust at this pro- 


ceeding, accompanied pom little Chris to 


the piano. There, although he exerted 
himself to the utmost to be agreeable, — and 
no one could be more so when he chose, — 
he could not altogether banish the cloud 
from the pretty face, or the pained look 
from the tender brown eyes. 


More than once he looked up to sce sud- 
den tears kept back bya great effort, and 
perhaps this fact, together with a stron 
personal interest, made him more devot 
and tenderly solicitous for the welfare of his 
little Brotégée than suited the fair Valerie. 

Be that as it may, she fairly ground her 
teeth in rage, as Keith Falconer stood turn- 
ing Chris’s music, and ence, when he ca 
ped the climax by bringing her an ice, Jack, 
who was peeping in the window, was after- 
ward heard to declare, — 

“Val was so tearin’ mad, she shook her 
fist at the whole caboodle of ’em!” 

“Caboodle” was a word all Jack’s own, 
coined for the occasion, 

After that quadrille he took her out to 
walk on the piazza in the delicious moon- 
light, and made himself so pleasing, talking 
with her so or and gently, and insistin 
upon arranging the fleecy Shetland shaw 
about her shoulders to suit himself, that 
poor, foolish Chris half wished that this 
moonlight walk might last forever, and the 
morrow of which she had such painful fore- 
bodings never come. 

The next morning Chris did not appear, 
and Aunt Richards commented severely, in 
a general sort of way, about people who 
would go wandering about moonlight even- 
ings. “If one was so very imprudent, one 
must expect to be sick,” and so forth. 
Valerie said very little, but that little was 
so decidedly tinged with acidity no one 
wanted more. 

Keith Falconer felt uncomfortably culprit- 
like, just as they intended he should; but, 
contrary to their expectations, he under- 
stood precisely with whom he had to deal. 
Besides, he had a certain little scheme in 
his own mind, which he meant, in a quietly 
determined way peculiar to himself, to carry 


And the gentleman nodded rather too 


out. Therefore his manner was wohanity it 
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self, and he seemed so delightfully easy and 


indifferent no one would Imagine that he 
ever took moonlight walks or knew of any 
one who did. 

Meantime, while one of the offenders was 
pouring oil upon the troubled waters below, 
the other, in a little chamber up three flights, 


was industriously fashioning pale-blue satin 


bows for a white muslin dress of Valerie’s. 

Nothing had been said to her about last 
night’s escapade, and Chris felt almost bliss- 
fully happy, even though she had been work- 
ing since daylight, and the memory of the 
unkind words of the evening before would 


sometimes thrust itself upon her. 
Valerie had come in early, and ordered 


the dress finished for the lawn party that 
afternoon. And Chris, singing little snatch- 
es of song, worked away for dear life, never 
wondering in the least when Valerie inform- 
ed her briskly that probably she would n’t 
have time to finish the dress otherwise, and 


she need n't come down to breakfast. Wat- 
kins brought it up to her soon; and toward 
noon Jack appeared with a mysterious white- 
tissue-paper parcel. 

“How ’s this?” he remarked, trying to ap- 
pear careless and indifferent, and making a 
— failure, throwing the parcel into a 
chartr. 

A beautiful pale-pink sash, which Chris 
had long coveted at Farlan’s, greeted her 
delighted vision, 

“O Jack! dear Jack, is it forme?” she 
asked, hugging him rapturously. 

“Of course it ’s for you; how ’d I look 
with it on?” receiving her caresses with 
good-natured patience. “ Now try it on, 
and see how it looks.” 


So it was tried on, and tied, and looped, 
and bowed in conceivable ad- 
mired by Chris, and criticised by Jack, who 
wound up with, “I ’ll bet two cents you ’ll 
look better ’n the whole kit of ’em this after- 
noon !” 

Soon atter, he took his departure, and met 
Valerie on the stairs just going up to Chris’s 
room. 

Whether a good or evil genius todk pos- 
session of the boy at this moment ’t is im- 
possible to relate, but he tiptoed softly back 
to.the door, and, applying his ear to the key- 
hole, listened diligently. 

An hour afterward, Keith Faiconer, re- 
turning from a gloomy and unsuccessful fish- 
ing expedition, Guy was busy on some 
critical review or other, and could n't accom- 
pany him, — saw the lad seated at the foot 
of the long avenue of oaks near the road. 

A fierce frown disfigured the usually 
frank, boyish face, and his lips were com- 
pressed in a manner not altogether in keep- 
ing with his youth. 

“Mr. Falconer, 1 should like to speak 


“Very well, my boy, what is it?” Keith 
asked encouragingly. 

“It ’s about Val —and”—after a mo- 
pause, “and Chris.” 

Keith’s face suddenly glowed with inter- 
est. 


“T suppose it seems sort of mean to you 


for a fellow to be down on his own sister, — 
and I hate mre | a tell-tale too, — but when 
a girl tells such lies as Val told Chris this 
morning, about things you said at breakfast. 
which I know you never said; and twits her 
about trying to attract a gentleman’s atten- 


tion, who does n't care a straw for her, and 


who ’s just the same as engaged to some- 
body else; and orders her not to stir out of 
her room until after this gentleman has gone; 
and stamps all over her new sash which 
somebody has just given her” — 

Here, Jack’s lip quivers, and he pauses a 
moment. 

“Did your sister say all this to Miss 
Christabel?” Falconer asks gravely. 

“ Yes, she did,” answered Jack recklessly, 
“for I listened! I know that’s mean, too, 
but I don’t care. And she made ma believe 
Chris was sick with a cold, and could n’t 
come down, when all the time she was work- 
ing on an old white gown of Val’s, and now 
she ’s crying.” 

And Jack breaks down again. 

For a few moments Mr. Falconer looks 
deeply thoughttul, then takes a sudden reso- 
lution, and makes a confidant of Jack. 

The lawn party passes off pleasantly, and 
Valerie declares it a success. 

From some distant shrubbery, Jack alter- 
nately glares at her, smiles on Keith Falcon- 
er, and then executes a war-dance for his 
own private delectation. 

Of course Miss Valerie knows nothing of 
all this, and Mr. Falconer is so amiably po- 
lite, and seems so sublimely indifferent to 
the fact of Chris’s absence, that this ambi- 
tious maiden confessed to herself that night 
in the solitude of her own chamber, that she 
must have been a little precipitate-in sup- 
posing he could care for a chit like Chris. 

“ But after all ’t was just as well.to be on 
the safe side; men do take queer fancies 
sometimes! Of course any such affair is 
safely nipped in the bud now!” 

And this self-satisfied “nipper” crept 
smilingly to bed where she slept the sleep of 
the just all night. 

The next morning after all the family ex- 
cept Chris and Uncle Richards had assem- 
bled in the breakfast-room, Falconer let fly 
the bomb-shell straight into the enemy’s 
camp! 

“ Jack, will you be kind enough to ask 
Miss Christabel to step into the breakfast- 
room for a few moments? I! shall be 


with you,” he began abruptly. 


obliged to return to the city today, on the 
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next train if possible, and I should like to 
speak with her before I go.” 

In the consternation and surprise elicited 
by the information that he was to leave so 
soon, the oddity of his request passed unno- 
ticed. Ali were clamorous for him to re- 
main, but, during Jack’s absence, he con- 
trived to impress upon them the fact that ur- 

nt business, whose nature he could more 

ully explain in a short time, required his 
immediate presence. 

The numerous regrets were interrupted 
by the entrance of Chris, whose pale face, 
dull, drooping eyes, and weary, listless step, 
formed a strong contrast to Jack, coming in 
behind her with an exuberant appearance 
suggestive of walking on air. 

Mr. Falconer turned to her instantly, 
leaving Valerie in the midst of a very pretty, 
pleading request that he remain. 

“Miss Christabel, pardon me if what I 
have to say seem abrupt or premature to 
you, but, indeed, I feel that I may have al- 
ready waited too long! 1 believe the strong- 
est feeling of my life to be my love for you, 
and I cannot leave without asking you to 
accompany me as my wife. Will you go?” 


The brown eyes, drooping before, were 
wide-open enough now, at this strange woo- 
ing, with a pleading, half-bewildered look, 
scanning the faces of the little group as- 
sembled in the room. 

Aunt Richards and Cousin Guy express- 
ed genuine surprise ; Jack, beaming with de- 
light, was clapping his hands softly ; and 
Valerie —one glance at her half-averted face, 
and the contemptuous, scornful curve of her 
lip, was sufficient. With a sudden graceful 
accession of dignity, Chris held out one mite 
of a hand. 

“T will go,” she said, quietly. 

“ God bless you, my darling!” 

And Keith Falconer drew the trembling 
little figure close to his own broad breast, 
and gently stroked the rough curls. 

In his great happiness not much room 
was left for unkind thoughts or harsh words, 
but he could n’t resist the temptation of a 
parting shot. 

“ Your uncle gave his consent this morn- 
ing, and though, in Miss Valerie’s estima- 
tion, this may not prove a better chance, 
God willing, you shall never regret the 
change.” 


N classic fable we are told that a certain 
clown, upon the occasion of his cart be- 
ing sloaghed in the mire, with pressing so- 
licitation, besought the assistance of Hercu- 
les. But this deity from his cloud-envel- 
oped throne replied, “ Apply your own shoul- 
der to the wheel; this is the only assistance 
u may expect.” This is not a paradox. 
more force than a mere mytho- 
logic dream. It had its origin in nature, 
and is parallel with its truth. Here the fab- 
ulist 4 antiquity has generalized the truth 
of the experience of ages. 

Expecting too much of our fellow-men 
has its lineage. It begets dependency; and 
dependency, sycophancy; and sycophancy, 
parasitism. Dependency forever wrecks 
the brightest hopes, smothers the loftiest as- 
pirations, immolates the ambition, prostrates 
energy, strangles enterprise, and extinguish- 
es spirit. Through it man loses his individ- 
uality of character, barters away his man- 

, and becomes a mere negation. 

That true dependency, which all should 
covet, looks up to God for assistance, rather 
than around upon men. It leads men to 


MOVE IN YOUR OWN ORBIT. 


seek an ancho upon the Rock of Ages, 
rather than conn the drifting sands. As 
the beacon upon the wave-lashed shore 
sends its focal blaze ot parallel rays in warn- 
ing to the mariner far out on old ocean’s 
storm-tossed wave, so ought the disappoint- 
ed expectations of the multitudes be a warn- 
ing to those depending suppliants, who bow 
down at the shrine of humanity, and implore 
the assistance of their fellow-men. Each 
man should have his own orbit, and move ip 
it. Each man should be a seif-propeller, 
a then he can move on against wind and 
tide. 

Force generated from self moves the man. 
Self-energizing alone elicits help from others. 
In the long catalogue of follies, that of ex- 
pecting too much from our fellow-men 
stands pre-eminent. 

Men are constantly being cheated with 
the blossoms of expectation instead of the 
golden fruits of possession. The whole 
subject finds its exposition, culmination, 
and compass, in these truthful, ma 
words, “God helps them who help them- 
selves.” 
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THE ALGERIAN INLAND SEA. 


N his recent lecture, entitled A Cruise 

Along the Northern Coast of Africa, 
Commander Gorringe, U. S. N., stated many 
facts of unusual interest. He called atten- 
tion to a fine enlarged map of the northern 
coast of Africa, to show the proximity of 
two portions of the globe that present the 
greatest contrast, — the highest civilization 
of Europe and the almost depopulated con- 
dition of the once fertile country, with its 
magnificent cities and cultured people, that 
lies between the Great Desert and the Med- 
iterranean Sea, This strip of land is gradu- 
ally becoming more narrow, and the once 
= cities of Pentapolis are nearly buried 

neath the sands of the desert. 

The speaker alluded tothe French plan 
of cutting a canal of one hundred and two 
miles, admitting the waters of the Mediterra- 
nean into the sunken portion of the desert at 
a cost of five hundred million dollars. 

“ Opinions differ,” he said, “as to the fea- 
siblity of cutting a canal to flood the depres- 
sion, and as to the results of flooding them. 
It is conceded that the evaporation from the 
flooded area would be sufficient to amelio- 
rate the climate of southern Tunis, and re- 
claim for cultivation a vast region now arid 
and uninhabited. The soil needs only wa- 
ter to render it unequaled in fertility. 
Wherever springs or wells afford a supply 
for irrigation, an oasis is found yielding 
grain and fruit in abundance. he ex- 
tremes of temperature, now very great, 
would be diminished. We observed in our 
camp on the desert, in February, 1878, a 
range from 20 deg. F. at three o'clock in the 


morning to 86 deg. at noon. Urabie to lie 
still long enough to go to sleep after mid- 
night for the cold, we were almost overcome 
by the heat of midday. One of the great 
advantages to be derived from flooding the 
valley, would be the creation of a water-way 
to the southern provinces of Algeria; and 
this accounts for the great interest shown 
by the French in the subject. M. de Les- 
seps visited the region, and a canal would 
probably have been commenced had his at- 
tention not been diverted to Panama. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the route of the 
proposed canal passes through many miles 
of quicksands, in which caravans that have 
lost their way in crossing the chotfes have 
been swallowed up, the French engineers 
regard it as entirely feasible. Doubtless 
they will find it as easy to control the quick- 
sands of Africa as the floods of the Chagres 
in Central America. Cutting a canal one 
hundred and two miles is doubtless as easy 
to a Freanchman as demolishing a mountain 
or two on the Isthmus of Panama. The es- 
timated cost of the canal is about five hun- 
dred million dollars, and it does not seem to 
me that such an outlay would be justifiable 
for flooding an area of three thousand square 
one tenth of that of Lake Su- 
perior. The world is not yet so thickly 
peopled as to make it necessary to provide 
more room. We can offer to European im- 
migrants, for some years to come, tertile lands 
for cultivation at lower rates than the pro- 
moters of the French inland-sea scheme 
could afford to sell land reclaimed at such a 
cost. 


A WORD ABOUT LICHENS. 


Nees shades with trailing lichen 
4 N the everlasting hills, and the beauty 
and usefulness of these bond-slaves of hers 
are truly catholic. Though Agassiz found 
them near the top of Mount Blanc, Hooker, 
nineteen thousand feet high, on the Hima- 
layas, Humboldt a few hundred feet below 
the top of Chimborazo, yet the fences of 
the home-meadow, the rocks and boulders 
of the highway, are written all over with an- 
cient stories in lichen, veritable “ sermons in 


stones,” and the gray rosettes and eccentric 
a which impart such weird, venerable 

auty to the woods, are multiplied to near- 
ly three thousand known and distinct va-ie- 
ties. 

As a general rule the unloveliest and 
most colorless lichens in appearance yield 
the finest dyes. The famous séave-ran, of 
Scottish and Scandinavian domestic econo- 
my, are covered with little black spots, and 
that which looks like a black cinder yields a 
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brilliant cherry and claret color. Though 
it is said that the English fairies loved 
green, the more douce and prudent Bixies 
dressed in the heath-brown lichens which 
yield the dye best liked by the peasants of 
Northern Europe. 

The lichens of so much importance in the 
preparation of perfumes and other toilette 
articles come chiefly from the East Indies 
and Madagascar. When moistened they 
exhale a fragrance like musk or ambergris, 
and their powder is the celebratead Corps de 
Cypre,so largely manufactured and used in 
Italy. Another lichen of this fragrant spe- 
cies grows all over the north of Europe, es- 
pecially in Scotland and Wales. In the lat- 


ter country there is associated with it a 
pious legend. For at Holywell where the 
stones are all covered with this beautiful, 
blood-red pizment, the peasants affirm it to 
be the ineffaceable blood-stains lett by the 
martyrdom of St. Winnifred. This lovely 
lichen, although bright crimson when at 
rest, if rubbed turns to a bright golden col- 
or, and emits a fragrance like violets. 

Doctor Arthaud thinks that the manna 
sent to the Israelites was a species of lichen, 
miraculous in its conveyance, though not in 
its nature, and this is also the opinion of the 
Reverend Hugh Macmillan, of Edinburgh, 
in his book so interesting to all lovers of 
mosses, fungi, and ferns. 


A’ the beginning of that century wages 
in Philadelphia were said to be three 
times what they were in England. Slaves, 
convicts, and apprentices from the mother 
country supplied in a great measure the 
masket for unskilled labor, and degraded it. 
In 1761 there were seventy thousand slaves 
in South Carolina, of an average value of 
forty pounds each. The annual value of a 
working slave was thought to be about ten 
pounds. Thirty slaves, superintended by 
an overseer, were a suitable number fora 
rice plantation, raising four and a half bar- 
rels a piece, beside their own provisions, 
consisting chiefly of Indian corn. Rice, 
which was introduced about 1700, was ex- 
ported ‘in 1747 to the amount of fifty-five 
thousand barrels, and in 1760 to the amount 
of one hundred thousand barrels. If indigo 
was raised, a slave could produce one hun- 
dred and sixty pounds, worth two or three 
shillings a pound, from two acres, in addi- 
tion to his own food. 


SERVANTS IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


His winters were available for sawing 
lumber. It was regarded at that time a 
very lucky circumstance “that an antipathy 
existed between Indians and negroes, as 
slaves were very dangerous domestics.” In 
1754 Massachusetts had twenty-seven hun- 
dred slaves fifteen years of age, about one 
thousand of them living in Boston. When 
emancipation took place -here at the close 
of the revolution, the number of slaves was 
four thousand three hundred and seventy- 
seven. 

As early as 1767 a decision of the 
courts declared that a person born in Massa- 
chusetts could not be kept in slavery. 

Crimes committed by bondmen were se- 
verely punished. About the middle of the 
century a negress was burned for murder 
and arson, near Boston, and a uegro at Phil- 
adelphia for asimilarcrime. The whipping- 
post and the stocks were common instru- 
ments of punishment for the freeman as 
well as the slave 
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Kidnapped in the Dark Continent. 


Our Young People’s Story- Teller. 


KIDNAPPED IN THE DARK CONTINENT. 
NOT A ROMANCE, BUT A TRUE STORY OF WEST AFRICA. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE River Gambia, from Bathurst across 
to Barra Point, near its mouth, is about 
two miles broad; and it widens as one pro- 
ceeds up stream, until, at a distance of a lit- 
tle more than seven miles above Bathurst, 
its breadth is nearly eight miles. Here, 
about midway from bank to bank, James 
Island is situated, which is crowned with 
the ruins of a fort, that, at one time, was of 
considerable importance. Nearly abreast of 
it, on the right bank, is Albreda, which has 
been a thriving trading-post. A portion of 
it, until a comparatively recent date, belong- 
ed to the French, who were not then permit- 
ted to trade on the river above this place. 
French Albreda, as this portion of the set- 
tlement was called. had several substantiall 
built structures, the basements of whic 
served as stores, while+the upper stories 
were fitted up as dwellings. Now, when 
one lands there, his attention is at once at- 
tracted by the remains of what was once a 
most spacious edifice. There is enough left 
of the old building to denote its bygone 
eatness, and the high social position of its 
ormer owners. At the time of the inci- 
dents, which will be faithfully narrated here- 
in, it was occupied by Charles de Montfort, 
who made ‘it his headquarters on the west 
coast of Africa. 

He was the son of the noted président de 
la Cour d’ Assises who gained a most honor- 
able reputation for probity during his 
term of service in St. Louis, Sénégal. The 
family had always been noted for its pride; 
and for generations its head had held a 
er position in the magistracy of 

rance. But the family pride was doomed 
to receive a severe shock. 

The president was blessed with a son 
who was born with only one fully developed 
arm, the left being diminutive, — only eight 
inches long including the tin hand at its 
end. This son, Charles, was the idol of his 


parents, who reared him with loving solici- 
tude, and gave him all the educational ad- 
vantages which wealth could procure. He 
graduated with the highest honors at one of 
the most celebrated universities, and return- 
ed to his parents endowed with such attain- 
ments as would enable him to win a posi- 
tion and be an honor to his family. He had 
developed an aptitude for learning lan- 

uages, and he was already no mean linguist. 

ut, to the horror of his good father, he de- 
clared that he had no taste for the law, and 
had decided not to adopt it as a profession. 
Arguments were useless to convince him 
that he was making a fatal mistake in de- 
eaee from the road which his ancestors 

ad followed for so long, and for which he 
was so well fitted. The consternation of his 
parents was still further increased when he 
proclaimed he had decided to engage in 
‘trade. What,ade Montforttrade! Become 
a mere money-getter! That was indeed an 
unexpected blow to the father. The family 
was to be disgraced, but not while he lived ; 
for he would give none of his fortnne to es- 
tablish his son in what he considered an ig- 
noble calling. 

But Charles was self-reliant, and believed 
he could win a good position without any 
one’s assistance. He very readily obtained 
employment in the service of the principal 
commercial house of Sénégal, and soon 
mastered the details of the business. He 
became the confidant of his employers, and 
was left in charge of their affairs whenever 
it became necessary for them to absent 
themselves from the coast. At these times 
he displayed rare ability in conducting their 
business, and soon acquired the reputation 
of being the best trader in the colony. He 
was at length sent to France +o select 
goods ; and, while there, he became acquaint- 
ed with a respectable merchant’s family. In 
due time he became enamored with the eld- 
est daughter. There was no objection to 
an alliance on the part of the young lady’s 
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parents; but the elder de Montfort refused 
to give his consent. Charles was under 
twenty-five, and, therefore, could not marry 
without his father’s permission. Hence, he 
waited ; and it was understood between the 
—_— immediately concerned that he was 

ademoiselle Celestine Chaumet’s accepted 
lover. 

The next year he was twenty-five, and 
was again sent to France. He at once 
made what, in French law, is called /acte 
respectueux, and his father yielded to the in- 
evitable by giving an unwilling consent. 
Charles married, and his wife accompanied 
him to Sénégal, where she was received 
with marked distinction by every one, save 
her father-in-law, who could not refrain from 
manifesting his chagrin at being obliged to 
recognize as a member of his family the 
daughter of a shop-keeper. 

The young bride’s dot was sufficient to es- 

tablish himself in business; and he accord- 
ingly went to the Gambia, constructed the 
building we have referred to, and com- 
menced his commercial career. He made 
Albreda his headquarters, and had been 
there but two years when his mother died. 
His father survived her only six months, 
and Charles inherited a princely fortune, 
which, added to what he had acquired in 
trade, made him the most opulent merchant 
on the coast. His wife had proved to be an 
excellent help-mate, and their union had 
been blessed by two children, a son anda 
daughter, whom they named Emile and 
Sophie, and who were, at the time of our 
narrative, respectively twelve and ten years 
of age. 
Albreda was then the resort of numerous 
caravans, which brought produce, consisting 
chiefly of hides, country cloths, beeswax, 
ivory, and gold, from the upper valleys of 
the Sénégal and Gambia and the confines of 
the desert. This produce was generally 
transported from the interior on camels as 
far as the northeastern boundary of Den- 
tilia, where asses were substituted for the 
former, which could not withstand the hard | 
roads of the rest of the journey. 

Emile and Sophie delighted to chat with 
the Julahs and other people of these cara- 
vans, and could speak their language as well 
as French. On the other hand, these peo- 
ple were attracted by the children, and al- 
ways brought them presents. There was 
always a number of men, mostly Sevérés, 
employed on the premises, and they all 
loved the children of their master; hence, 
they were almost constantly in sight of some 
of the faithful servants of. their father, and 
it was considered perfectly safe to allow 
them to amuse themselves, as they chose, 
with the parties who came to trade. 

At the close of an unusually busy day, 
Charles de Montfort sat with his wife, Celes- 


tine, in the principal apartment of their facto 
ry. They had just dined, and the children 
had run out to amuse themselves with the 
mg of the caravan, whose. produce had all 

en bought and paid for, and who only 
awaited the break of the next day to depart 
on their homeward journey. They were sip- 
ping their coffee, as was their custom after 
dinner, and their conversation had turned 
upon their children, who, until then, had 
been instructed by their mother. 

“ But we shall be so lonely without them,” 
said Madame de Montfort, in answer to her 
husband who had just said it was time to 
think of sending their children to France to 
be educated. 

“Don’t you think we ought to sacrifice 
— or their good, Celestine?” ask- 
ed he. 

“Certainly, Charles; let them go by all 
means, though I dread to part with them 
even for a short time.” 

They were interrupted by the clapping of 
hands, and the beating of numerous tom- 
toms; and, above the scarcely endurable 
din of the latter, the voices of the natives 
were heard as they shouted, — 

“ Bahana! dome too-barb, bahana loli!” 
the literal interpretation of which, is “ Good ! 
white man’s child, very good !” 

Monsieur and Madame de Montfort rose 
and stepped out on their piazza, from which 
they overlooked the scene below. ‘The car- 
avan’s people were assembled in knots 
around little bonfires, as is the custom of na- 
tives in such cases. Some of them were 
talking over their trade with the fo0-bard, 
and packing up the goods they had received 
in payment for their produce in small bun- 
dies ready for lading their asses at break of 
day, when they were to start on their home- 
ward journey. Some were singing, while 
others were dancing to the music of the 
tom-toms, which were beaten with a force 
that threatened to burst their sheep-skin 
heads. 

Emile was in the centre of a group, while 
Sophie stood near by, clapping her little 
hands, and joining in the chant-like song of 
the natives, which they sang in unison with 
the time marked by the tom-toms, to encour- 
age her brother, who was dancing the gim- 
éy,a Jollof dance which has always been a 
avorite with the negroes of the Gambia. 

The dance was concluded, and Emile and 
Sophie ran to join their parents. They 
reached the piazza almost breathless wit 
excitement; and Emile ran to his mother, 
and clasped her hand in his, while Sophie 
jumped on her father’s knee, and encircled 
his neck with her arms. 

“O mother!” said Emile, “I want you to 
do something for me, something which won’t 
make me love you any more than I do al- 
ready, but which will make me try, ever so 
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hard, to please you in everything, 
do it, mother?” 

“ Tell me first what you want, Emile, that 
I may know if I ought to make you such a 
promise.” 

“I want you to get father to buy a little 
boy, about as big as .I, and a little girl, no 
bigger than Sophie, whoa the head man of 
the caravan has here to sell. They say he 
is going to sell them at Yannamaroo, where 
no one will be kind to them, and — and — 
and — oh, I do wish you would keep them 
here.” 

Madame de Montfort stooped to kiss her 
boy, as she said, — 

“Your father shall buy them, and we will 
make them iree.” Then, addressing her 
husband, she added, “Have you heard, 
Charles?” 

“Yes, Celestine. Come here, my boy. 
May you always have as good a heart as 
now, and always be anxious to help the un- 
fortunate.” 

“You and mother have always taught 
me that ever since I can remember; and I 
always pity those poor blacks, who have no 
clothes to wear, and nothing good to eat, 
while I have so good a father and so good a 
mother, who give me everything I wish.” 

“ Now go, my boy, and tell Mahmady to 
bring the head man here to me.” 

Emile hurried away to Mahmady, who 
— principal household servant of the 

mily. 

“Oh how glad I am you are going to 
keep them, father,” said Sophie, as her 
brother withdrew to deliver his message. 

“So you like these two little blacks too, 
do you?” 

“I like the little girl, and I wish she had 
some French dresses to wear. She's not 
very black, father, not so black as our Jol- 
lofs, and she ’s ever so much cleaner.” 

Mahmady now entered and announced 
Timbuctou Baio, the Julah in charge of the 
caravan, who immediately stepped forward, 
and saluted Charles de Montfort in Mandin- 
go. He then spread his mat on the floor, 
and sat down. He drew, from the spacious 
pocket of his bouba, a kola, which he com- 
menced to chew, and nodded his head in 
token of his readiness to listen to the white 
man. Sophie seated herself at her mother’s 
side ; and Charles, who was conversant with 
all the native languages, addressed the head 


Will you 


man. 
“So, Baio, you intend to return at day- 
break.” 
“Yes, too-barb, before, if I can; I want to 
tas far as possible before the sun gets 
igh.” 
e Well, before you I don’t know but 
what I might trade with you a little more.” 
“ But ave nothing more to sell, except 


slaves. You don’t want them. I’m going 


to take them to Yannamaroo, where I can 
get the most for them.” 

“Weil, Baio, I want two of them, that 
boy and girl whom I saw when | was exam- 
ining that last lot of wax.” 

“ Yoo! yoo/ 1 understand; but I must 
have a good price for them; the girl is 
worth as much as five slaves.” 

“TI am willing to give you a reasonable 

rice, and pay you in such goods as you want. 

will give you, for the boy, the price of one 
slave, and, for the girl, five, which I know 
is more than you can get at Yannamaroo for 
them. What say you?” 


“I must consult my people. I will think 


the matter over; and, if we can agree, I will 
wait till after the sun gets low, tomorrow, to 
start.” 

Timbuctou Baio took his leave. Emile, 
who had loitered below, now came in, and 
the family retired for the night. 


CHAPTER II. 


| gm the next mornjng the sky was 
cloudless. A thin mist hung over the 
river; and the night dew fell in large drops 
from the foliage of the tall cocoanut palms, 
and glistened like crystals on the fruit-laden 
orange and lime trees in the faint light of 
the dawn; while the sound, here and there, 
of fluttering wings, and the chattering of 
numerous monkeys, announced the opening 
of another day. Simultaneously with the 
first glimmer of the light in the east, Emile 
and Sophie, anxious to learn if Timbucteu 
Baio had decided to accept their father’s of- 
fer for the two slave children, appeared on 
the piazza. They looked wut and saw that 
no preparation had been made by the natives 
for an immediate departure. The expres- 
sion of their faces brightened, and Sophie, 
clapping her hands, exclaimed, — 

“See, brother, they are not going this 
morning.” 

“ And we shall have those poor little 
slaves, Sophie, to”” — 

“ Make them free and happy,” interrupted 
Sophie. “I am so glad.” 

“So am I,” said Emile. 
to see them.” 

Emile led his sister by the hand to the 
pantry, where they filled a dinner plate with 
the best they could find, with which they 
joyfully skipped down to find the two little 

lacks who had awakened their sympathy. 
It was evident that the caravan had been no- 
tified that their departute would be delayed ; 
for most of the people connected with it 
still lay on the ground fast asleep, while 
a few were lazily stretching their limbs. 
Timbuctou Baio, himself, ‘had but just 
awoke, and sat on his mat counting his 
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beads. Now and then an ass brayed, and, 
finally, they all joined in chorus, with such 
energy as to arouse all the sleepers, in spite 
of their familiarity with that kind of music. 
Emile and Sophie passed Baio on their way 
to visit their Jrotégés. The Julah muttered 
to himself, — 

“That boy would make a good chief, and 
El Hadji would be delighted to have that 
girl.” And he gazed at them wistfully as 
they went on their errand of mercy. “ Ara- 
fang!” he said, addressing a powerful 
Serra-Ouli, who had slept on the ground 
near him, and was now rising to his feet. 

The Serra-Ouli approached the Julah. 
He was tall, well-proportioned, and black as 
ebony. Like his race in general he had 
very regular features, and a kindly expres- 
sion on his countenance, that won confidence 
from others. He was, as will be seen here- 
after, a fanatical Mohammedan. He would do 
anything for his religion’s sake, no matter 
how repugnant to his better nature. But 
whenever his inclination did not interfere 
with a strict observance of the precepts of 
the Koran, as he understood them, he was 
most benevolent and just. 

“Hast thou noticed the two children of 
the Z00-barb ?” asked Baio. 

“Who has not? They are the light of 
the white man’s house.” 

“In a few years,” continued Baio, “ the 
girl will be fit fora wife. Whose should she 
be but El Hadji’s? The boy would make a 
good headman.” 

“True,” said Arafang; “but thou art 
talking like a child: it can never be.” 

“Can never be!” repeated Baio. “ It is 
thou who talkest as a child, and not like a 


-kés bah. Could not we take them with us ?” 


“The first mane who harms them will 
die! 1 swear it by the beard of the proph- 
et!” 

And the Serra-Ouli assumed a threaten- 
ing attitude. 

“But who talks of harming them?” ask- 
ed the Julah. “ Allah forbid that evil should 


ever befall them. I speak for their good, 
| love these children; and, because | love 


them, I have spoken. They are young. If 
El Hadji had them they would soon become 
good Mohammedans. The boy would become 
a great warrior; he would spread our holy 
religion far and wide; and they would both 
meet the prophet in paradise. 

“Allah hath inspired thee, Baio!” ex- 


claimed Arafang; and his eyes glistened as 
he thought of what his future reward might 
be if he could only succeed in his now ar- 
dent desire to dedicate the ¢00-da7b’s chil- 
dren to the prophet. “I had not thought of 
that,” he continued. They shall come with 
us; they will be our prince and princess. 
Swear to me by the prophet that you will 


protect them from all harm, as I do now,” 


The Serra-Ouli, took his morning ablutio 
and donned a clean white bouba. Baio di 
likewise, and both stood side by side, facin 
the east, bowed their heads to the groun 
three times, and swore fidelity to each other, 
and to protect the white man’s children they 
were to bear away with them to El Hadji. 

In the mean time Emile and Sophie had 
found the slave children, who showed un- 
mistakable signs of their gratification at the 
approach of their white friends, and accept- 
ed without hesitation the eatables they had 
brought. The boy was a Jollof, who had 
been taken in war, and the girl was a Foulah, 
whom Baio had bought at Boulibanni. The 
former was dark-brown, not black, strong, 
well formed, and appeared to be intelligent. 
The latter was fair, even for a Foulah, 
among whom there are individuals almost 
white. Her hair was wavy, but not wooly, 
and her features, which were somewhat 
sharp, were almost Caucasian, They were 
respectively about the same age as Emile 
and Sophie. The boy’s name was Amadi 
Diaye, and the girl’s Tacko Binta. 

After they had eaten the good things 
which had been brought them, Tacko grate- 
fully pressed Sophie’s hand in both of hers, 
and bowed her head upon it, the usual 
mode among slaves of her race, of express- 
ing either gratitude or submission. 

“Would you like to remain with us?” 
asked Sophie, in Joloff, which both of the 
slave children understood. 

They both looked at her inquiringly ; and, 
after a short pause, Tacko prostrated her- 
self before Sophie, exclaiming, — 

“Oh, if you will buy us, I will love you, 
work for you faithfully all my life.” 

“And I will work fe you, my 400-ba76,” 
Amadi said to Emile, “from sun to sun, 
and never ask for rest.” 


“We shall not want you to work hard,” 
said Emile. “My father will try to buy 
both of you, and has already made Baio an 
offer. If he buys you, he will make you 
free. We don’t want slaves. We want 
you to live with us, and learn the fashions 


of the white men,” 
“Free!” said Tacko, “1 was free till 


E| Hadji came and burned our village, kill- 
ed my tather, and carried away my mother. 
I tried to hide in the bush, but a Toucoulor 
found me, and carried me to Boulibanni. 
Timbuctou Baio came there three days af- 


ter, and bought me; and I heard him say he 


was going to take me to the king of Yanna- 
maroo.” 
“When was that?” asked Sophie. 
“ I have counted eight muons that have 
one, and this one makes nine,” answ>red 
acko. 
“And, before this one has passea, you 
will be free again, Tacko, and you, too, Am- 
adi,” said Emile. 
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“I don’t want to be free; I want to be 
my 00-barb's slave,” said Amadi. 

“You will be my friend, Amadi, which 
will be much better than to be a slave, 
whom one can buy and se! like a head of 
tobacco. But we must go new. Come, 
Sophie, moiner must be up now, and she 
will be uneasy if she misses us. Good-by, 
Amadi, good-by, Tacko.” 

Amadi ventured to touch Emile’s blouse, 
and Tacko placed her hand to her heart as 
their white benefactors left them. 

Madame de Montfort was on the piazza 
when ker children returned, and, seeing the 
plate which Emile carried in his hand, she 
divined at once where they had been. She 
felt an inward gratification to see this evi- 
dence of the kind dispositions of her jewels, 
as they ran to receive their morning kiss. 

“1l am glad,” she said, “that you have 
thought of those little blacks. But you 
must be careful not to go out in the morning, 
unless it is necessary, without eating some- 
thing.” 

Charles de Montfort now came from his 
room, in a shooting coat and long boots; 
and, as soon as he had seated himsejf, Mah- 
mady served the coffee, with cakes, a few 
oranges, bananas, and sour sop. After this 
morning collation, Charles, who, though he 
had but one arm, was an excellent marks- 
man, asked for his gun, and, as he took it 
from Mahmady, said, — 

“TI would like some game for breakfast, 
and I am going to shoot it for myself. You 
don’t want to come, Celestine, do you?” 

“ No, Charles, not this morning,” replied 
Madame de Montfort, who was no novice in 
the use of fire-arms, and had often bagged 
as much gamé as ber husband. 

“Let me go with you, father?” asked 
Emile. 


“Come then, my boy,” replied Charles 
de Montfort. 

And tather and son threw a kiss to moth- 
er and daughter as they passed out. 

They met Baio on their way, and wished 


him good-morning. The Julah returned 
their salutation, and followed them for a 


short distance from the station. 

“So you have decided to remain with us 
till afternoon ?”? remarked de Montfort. 

“Yes; and I am ready to talk over the 
business you proposed last night.” 

“Very well. 1 will send for you as soon 


as I return, jn the mean time you can get 


the children ready to bring with you. | 
want the signora to see them.” 

* 1 ll bring them to you when I come,” 
said Baio. 

And he continued to follow de Montfort. 

The latter was too well acquainted with 
the character of Julahs in general, and Baio 
in particular, not to know what his motive 


him. He knew that he wanted a present, 
and, to get rid of him, he tore a leaf from 
his pocket-book, on which he wrote an or- 
der for some kolas and tobacco, which he 
handed him. Baio thanked him, and re- 
turned to the station. 

De Montfort and Emile were fortunate 
enough to secure sufficient game for their 
breakfast in less than an hour, and Sophie 
ran to meet them as they returned. The 
cook was summoned to receive his in- 
structions, and the family again gathered 
together on the piazza. Emile sat, as usual, 
by his mother’s side, and Sophie on her 
father’s knee; and they had not been there 
long, when Mahmady appeared to say that 
he had been requested by Baio to ascertain 
if the fo0-barb was ready to see him; and, 
upon being told to inform the Julah they 
were waiting for him, retired. 

In a few moments Baio entered, accom- 
panied by Arafang, and followed by the 
slave children, Amadi Diaye, and Tacko 
Binta. Sophie seated herself near her 
muther and brother; and her father, rising 
and placing his hand on Tacko’s head, ask- 
ed the iatter if she would like to have him 
buy her, 

She grasped his hand, and bowed her 
head upon it,as she had done to Sophie, 
and said she desired it above all things. 
Amadi, in answer to the same question, de- 
clared that he wished to be always with the 
dome too-barb, pointing to Emile, who had 
already done him so much good as to make 
him anxious to become his slave. 

De Montfort smiled as he noticed Tacko 
gaze with apparent sympathy at his empty 
eS Pa ite fille,” (poor little girl,) h 

“ Pauvre petite Nag r little girl,) he 
mentally a as he turned to conclude his 
bargain with Baio. 


Both the latter and Arafang seemed anx- 
ious}to trade, and, as soon as a clear agree- 
ment had been made, promptly decided 
what kind of goods to take in payment. He 
gave the Julah an order on his storekeeper 
for the payment, as well as for his “ custom,” 


and si/difunda (a present in trade); and the 
Jollof boy and Foulah girl were handed 


over to the Zo0-barb, who instructed Mahma- 
dy to have them bathed and dressed. 

Breakfast was now served, and Emile 
and Sophie’s anxiety to minister to the 
wants of their profégés made them impa- 


tient, and deprived them of appetite. 


“How shall we dress them?” asked 
Emile. 

“ That will be easy enough,” replied his 
father. “ You can give the boy some of 
your old clothes, and Sophie can give the 
girl some of hers, which will do till we can 
get some made.” ; 

At the conclusion of the meal de Mont- 


was for in accompanying 


fort rose to go to his office to write letters, 
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when he perceived that his wife, who had 
been less talkative than usual at table, seem- 
ed to be in a meditative mood. 

“Where ’s your usual gayety, Celestine ?” 
he asked playfully. “You ‘ve been as 
grave as a little Quakeress the whole morn- 
ing.” 

Madame de Montfort made an attempt to 
smile, as she answered quietly, — 

“I am not superstitious, Charles, and I 
never believed in presentiments; but I can- 
not banish from my mind the idea that 
something very unpleasant is about to hap- 

“What! you a h hrondriac? Fie, 
Celestine, cheer up. What can happen to 
us? 


“I know not, Charles. It is foolish, I 
know, to be influenced in this way, and I 
must fight against it. Come: I ‘ll help you 
to answer those letters.” 

She followed her husband to his office 
which communicated with the piazza, but, 
instead of helping him with his letters, she 
wrote to her mother. 

It was afternoon; and Baio and Arafang 
were busily engaged in superintending the 
caravan’s final preparations for departure. 
They left at four o’clock, taking the road to 
Yannamaroo, and were escorted for a 
short distance by some of the Albreda ne- 

. At five all was quiet at the Montfort 
actory, and laborers were quickly taking in 
hides that had been stretched todry. At 
six every store was closed for the night, and 
at seven Mahmady served the dinner, and 
touched a small gong to summon the family 
to the table. 

De Montfort and wife came into the din- 
ing-room together, and, perceiving that 
Emile and Sophie had not yet made their 
appearance, seated themselves on a ¢éfe a 


up a paper,and Madame de Montfort did 
the same, but found it impossible to read. 
The same foreboding of evil which so af- 
fected her in the forenoon prevented her 
from concentrating her attention upon any- 
thing, and she involuntarily heaved a deep 
sigh, which startled her husband. 

“Are you ill?” he asked, taking her 
hand. 

“No, Charles; but I cannot get rid of 
this unaccountable presage of evil,” she 
answered. ‘ Where can the children be?” 

“I never knewthem to keep us waiting 
so long,” said Charles. “Go and see what 
keeps them away, Mahmady.” 

The latter did as he was bidden. He re- 
turned, and said with agitation, — 

“T have been everywhere on the premises ; 
and I cannot find them, or any one who has 
seen them since the caravan left.” 

“ Not here!” exclaimed Charles; and he 
hurried down to rouse all his people, whom 
he sent in different directions to find his 
children. He mounted his horse, and gal- 
— off himself, calling, as he went, 
“ Emile! Sophie!” 

Fora few moments the place was in con- 
fusion. Laborers and other native employ- 
ees ran here and there, calling for their mas- 
ter’s children, after which the factory was 
deserted, as they all went in different direc- 
tions in search for their favorites. They 
were all armed with muskets, which they 
discharged at short intervals. No trace of 
those whom they sought was found, and de 
Montfort hastened back. Herang the facto- 
ry bell to call in his people. Madame de 
Montfort, who had been tortured while her 
husband was away, with suspense, stood, 

le and motionless, on the piazza where he 

ad left her. Charles hastened to her ; and, 
asping the names of her children, — Emile, 


ve to wait for their arrival. Charles todk 


ophie, — she swooned on his breast. 


_— intimate personal friend of the late 
Hon. Horace Greeley once said, “ It is 
true that he did sometimes swear, but he 
could not, in that respect, be compared with 
George Washington. He was an exceed- 
ingly profane man.” 

Those who overheard this remark were 
surprised, particularly so because the charge 
came from one .so conscientious and well 
informed. Yet this intelligent and highly 
estimable gentleman, like others who may 


WAS GEORGE WASHINGTON PROFANE? 


cherish a similar opinion of Washington, 
was greatly mistaken, As most of us from 
infancy have been taught to revere the “ Fa- 
ther of his Country,” we present the follow- 
ing facts to correct such an impression in 
regard to Washington’s habits. 

n August of the year 1776, Washington 
issued the following order of the day to the 
continental troops 4 New York :— 


“ The general is sorry to be informed t!iat 
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the foolish and profane habit of cursing and 
swearing, a vice hitherto little known in an 
American army, is growing in fashion. He 
hopes that the officers will, by example as 
well as by influence, check it; and that they 
and the men will reflect that we can have 
little hope of the blessing of Heaven on our 
arms if we insult it by our impiety and folly. 
Added to this it is a vice so mean and low, 
without any temptation, that every man of 
sense and character abhors and detests it.” 


An officer of the revolutionary army, a gen- 
tleman of unquestionable integrity, informed 
the historian Abbott that on one occasion 
General Washington invited the officers of 
his staff to dine, and that he was one of the 
number. At the table one of the guests ut- 
tered an oath. Washington immediately 
dropped knife and fork, in such a way as to 
attract the attention of every one at the ta- 
ble. There was a moment’s pause, when 
Washington said sadly, without looking at 
the culprit, “I thought that I had invited 
~ gentlemen to my table.” 

ome may say, “ Oh, well, this was the 
Washington of mature years, but when he 


was a young man he was profane.” Let us 
see about that. We are told that in the year 
1754, when Washington was but twenty-two 
years of age, he was commissioned as colo- 
nel, and was sent through the wilderness of 
Virginia, at the head of a regiment of wild 
frontiersmen, to attack one of the outposts 
of the French, On this campaign he issued 
the following order : — 


“Colonel Washington has observed that 
the men of his regiment are very profane 
and reprobate. He takes this opportunity 
to inform them of his great displeasure at 
such practices; and assures them that if 
they do not leave them off they shall be se- 
verely punished. The officers are desired, if 
they hear any man swear, or make use of an 
oath or execration, to order the offender 
twenty-five lashes immediately, without a 
court martial For a second offence he 
shall be more severely punished.” 


Mr. Abbott has very truthfully said of 
this order, “ It is to be feared that if it were 
now to be executed, there are some honora- 
ble backs which would be very sore.” 


of Barbadoes is nearly 

pa black, though there are some 
few poor whites. We have heard the fol- 
lowing amusing incidents, gathered by a 
friend, characteristic of the Barbadoes ne- 


They are very religious on Sundays, and 
flock to church and chapel dressed in the 
most wondrous manner; but they do not 
carry their religion with them through the 
week, nor does it penetrate very deep. A 
negro, one day, after hearing a powerful and 
uprousing sermon, announced to his friends 
that he was quite ready to die that night. 
One of his friends then, while the negro in 
question was going to bed by the light of a 
candle, approached his front door, and 
knocked in a most sepulchral manner. 

“ Who dere ?” asked the negro. 

No answer, but three more knocks. 

“ Who dere?” again he shouted. 

In a deep, bass voice his friend answer- 


“Tam Michael, the angel of death.” 
“What you want here?” parleyed the ne- 
gro inside. 


BARBADOES NEGROES 


“I am come for the soul of Thomas 
Jones.” 

A scuffle inside, and “O Lor’, O Lor’!” 
in a smothered voice. Out went the can- 
dle, and, —s peeping through the win- 
dow of the hut, the inmate said, “ You come 
for Tom Jones, eh? Well, him just gone 
out.” 

And off he bolted as fast as he could 
through the back door. 

Another tale, much to the same purpose, 
but still more amusing, is the following : — 

A negro hut had a pumpkin-vine growing 
over the roof, and a fellow once climbed up 
to steal the pumpkins, when, to his horror, 
the vine gave way, and he was let through 
the roof, and came down between the owner 
and his wife, who were in bed. At his wit’s 
end for an answer to the indignant question 
of the disturbed sleeper, “ tho dere?” his 
disturber answered, — 

“I am de debil himself, come to take 
you!” 

Away went the man and his wife, one one 
way, another another, leaving the thief in 
possession of the house and his stolen 
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. pumpkins, which kad fallen through with 
him, and with which he speedily decamped 
in peace. 

Both whites and blacks agree in one par- 
ticular, that is their intense admiration for 
their native island, for which they have, in- 
deed, some cause. 

A ludicrous story is told of a negro who 
was cook of a sailing-vessel between Eng- 
land and Barbadoes. During the voyage 


he dressed in the apg manner, and was 
all that a cook should be ; but, just before he 
landed, it was observed that he was got 
up in the finest style,— black coat, white 
waistcoat, gold chain, tall hat, and showy 
geet. He was asked what was the mat- 
ter 

“Oh,” said he, “ Barbadoes is such a 
pomposity fine nation. 1 must dress well to 
go on shore.” 


A CHURCH OVER TWO 


HIS is the splendid stone Gothic edi- 
fice, the embodiment in stone, glass, 
‘and wood, of the dream of that eminent 
t and architect, Edward Tuckerman 
otter, —a building better known as the 
old Dutch church in N. J. 
Eleven thousand five hundred children have 
been baptized in this church, and three 
thousand members have lived and died in 
its communion services. The bell, cast in 
Holland, which for one hundred and sixteen 
years bade the worshipers assemble, was 
represented wit white and pink roses at 
the two hundredth anniversary of this sa- 
cred pile. Two thousand five hundred mar- 
riages have been solemnized by its pastors. 
This text, “The Lord our God be with us, 
as he was with our fathers,” has been cut 
into the stone; and gilded, over the eastern 
or “Forefathers’ Door,” opening toward 
Holland; the “ Brides’ Door” having, be- 
sides its Carrara marble shaftlets and or- 
ange blossoms, the inscription in golden 
text, “ His banner over me was love.” 

This church has had but eighteen pastors 
in the long period from 1683 to 1881. Of 
the five buildings in which the people have 
worshiped, one was leveled by the Indians’ 
torch, two were successively outgrown, a 
fourth burned to ashes in the fire and high 
wind of August 6, 1861, and the present edi- 
fice, though costing only forty-five thousand 


HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 


dollars, is one of the most beautiful in the 
State. No one edifice in the Reformed 
church combines so much of the artistic, 
historic, symbolic, and useful in its mass as 
thischurch. Among the former pastors were 
Tassemaker, tomahawked and burned by 
the Indians, and Freeman, the missionary 
among the Indians, and eagaen 4 the best 
acholar in, as well as the most copious 
translator of, the Mohawk tongue in Ameri- 
ca. 

Beside the eleven thousand five hundred 
baptisms, two thousand five hundred mar- 
riages, and over three thousand members 
received during the past two centuries, this 
church sent out seven colonies, which have 
become living churches, foundea Union Col- 
lege, by securing the charter, contributing a 


building, and thirty thousand dollars of en- 


dowment, organized two mission schools, 
still at work, and sent out more than two 
score of ministers of the gospel. From one 
couple alone there have come forth in little 
over a century twenty-three ministers and 
ministers’ wives. The church and people 
are rich in rare and ancient historical 
documents, old silver, paintings, and so 
forth. They have several papers signed by 
Peter Stuyvesant, and scores of relics ante- 
dating 1700. The first Dutch fathers of 
this church preached the gospel to the Indi- 
ans three years before Eliot held a service. 
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[Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to Fune Pussies. 


92.— Margrave. 93.— Gallant. 94.— Aaronic. 
95- — Sabianism. 100. — Sacking. 
— Abaciscus. 101. — Sacrament. 
. — Sacerdotal. 102. — Affectation. 
— Sachem. 103. — Sacramentally. 
99. — Matrimonially. 104. — Sacramental. 
105A THALAMOUS 
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108. — Face, cape. 

109. — Nur, run. 

110. — Eyas, easy. 112, — Cives, vices. 

111.— Gride, dirge. 113.— Fol, lot. 
114.— Malic, claim. 
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A total whig poet —’t was Dryden perhaps — 
Was once heard to remark, in a voice rather 


sotto, 
“I'll not first second third, but will give him 
some slaps 
While the whig is in power; and that is my 
motto.” ComET. 


2.—A Diamond. 

A letter; a piece of cloth; a British admiral 
(1760-1834); dysentery; tents with upright cloth 
sides (sup.); an —_— in certain funguses and li- 
chens; allowing (obs.); starting back; a small 
worm; a letter. Put A. DELPHY. 


3-—An Hour-Glass. 


Forms into bitumen; showing; a territory of 
the United States; vegetables; a verb; a letter; 
to fill; a lake of Russia; capable of being named ; 
a writer of tracts; evergreen trees. 

Centrals, to examine. p 

Diagonals, artillery-men, and large marine ser- 
pents. CoMET. 


4.— Curtail a kind of wax match, and leave to 
be fixed. 
-— To unfold, and leave a male relative. 
— To let loose (sporting), and leave to £ 
7-— A plant cultivated in Europe for fodder, 
and leave a sea-swallow. 
8.— Uneven, and leave a harsh cry. 
9. — Paste used by weavers to dress their webs, 
and leave the float of a paddle-wheel. 
10. — Precise, and leave white. 
ENGLIsH Boy. 


11.— Half Square. 
Scorned; deleted; insipid; a goddess; con- 
ducted; a boy's nickname ; a letter. 
DELMONTE. 


12.—A Square. 
A mark; an inclosure; a conceited feilow; to 
KNox. 


13-—A Zigzag. 
[Words of four letters.] 

A kind of dagger; to sharpen ; part of a book; 
harness; to attend; requests; to look for; to 
fasten; a piece of earth; a present. 

The zigzag names something found in many a 

k. CyRiIL DEANE. 


14-— Double Curtailment. 
Curtail a heavenly body, and get a tool ; again, 
and get a scheme. Bessig L. Hewitt. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of answers to this month’s 
puzzles, received before June 10, we will send 
a “library,” and, for the t original charade, a 
novelette. 


Solvers. 


Answers to the March puzzles were received 
from A. Mary Khan, Ida May, Vinnie, Inez, Old 
Oakum, Katie Smith, Louella, and Tom Collins. 

No contributions were received, and no prize 
was offered for solutions. 


This month we hope our readers will send us 
many fine original charades, enigmas, anagrams, 
diamonds, squares, acrostics, and so forth. 

RUTHVEN. 
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EDGING. 


Cast on seventeen stitches. 

First Row. — Knit two, thread over twice, 
seam two together, knit two, thread over once, 
narrow, knit four, thread over twice, seam two 
together, knit one, thread over three times, knit 
two. 

Sreconp Row.— Knit two, knit first loop, 
seam second, knit third, knit one, thread over 
twice, seam two together, knit eight, thread over 
twice, seam two together, knit two. 

THIRD Row.— Knit two, thread over twice, 
seam two together, knit three, thread over once, 
narrow, knit three, thread over twice, seam two 
together, knit six. 

OURTH Row.— Knit six, thread over twice, 
seam two together, knit eight, thread over twice, 
seam two together, knit two. 

Firth Row. — Knit two, thread over twice, 
seam two together, knit four, thread over once, 
narrow, knit two, thread over twice, seam two 
knit six. 

SixtH Row.— Knit. six, thread over twice, 
seam two together, knit eight, thread over twice, 
seam two together, knit two. 

SEVENTH Row.— Knit two, thread over 
twice, seam two together, knit five, thread over 
once, narrow, knit one, thread over twice, seam 
two together, knit six. 

EIGHTH Row. — Bind off three stitches, knit 
two, thread over twice, seam two together, knit 
eight, thread over twice, seam two together, knit 
two. 

This completes one scallop. 


SIMPLE POINT LACE. 


Cast on eleven stitches. 

First Row.— Knit three, over twice, purl 
two together, knit two, over twice, narrow, knit 
twe. 

SeconD Row. —Konit four, purl one, knit 
two, over twice, purl two together, knit three. 

THIRD Row. — Knit three, over twice, purl 
two together, knit rest plain. 

FourtH Row, — Knit seven, over twice, purl 
two together, knit three. 

FiFTH Row. — Knit three, over twice, purl 
two together, knit two, over twice, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, knit one. 

Stxtu Row. — Knit three, purl one, knit two, 


THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


(PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE.]} 


SEVENTH Row. — Knit three, over twice, purl 
two together, knit rest plain. 
E1GHTH Row. — Bind off three, knit five, over 
twice, purl two together, knit three. 
Repeat from first row. 
Mrs. Hunt AND Mrs. BARBER. 
New Haven, Conn. 


PARASOL PEN-WIPER. 


Take blue silk cloth, and cut into the fourth of 
a circle the size you want it. Scallop the edge, 
and work in buttonhole stitch with white silk 
used for working mottoes. Work some pretty 
design on the middle in chain stitch. 

Cut six pieces, and work the same. 

Take blue flannel or worsted and cut the same 
way, only each piece being smaller than the oth- 
er. Cut as many as will fill the blue silk to 
proper size. then sew together. 

Do every piece this way. 

Take a pen-holder or a crochet needle for a 
handle; sew the pieces all together, and put the 
handle in; fasten at the top and bottom. Take 
some of the white silk, and make some tassels, 
and put on the top of the parasol, and your work 
is complete. 


HANGING BASKETS. 


One of the prettiest styles is made by taking a 
common horse muzzle, made of wire, and having 
it painted with oil colors green. Then, when dry, 
take large pieces or sheets of the bright green 
moss which abounds in the woods and by the 
roadsides, in the spring, and line the inside with 
it, letting the green side be turned outward. 
Then fill up the centre with earth, and piant your 
vines and flowers; three cords being fastened to 
top wire at regular distances, by which it is to be 
hung up. It can be watered occasianally, and 
be moss freshened by dipping it into a bucket 

water. 


CARD RECEIVER. 


Cut the cardboard in squares of four inches, 
work a border around each with zephyr, and on 
the centre of one of them work a flower or an in- 
itial; place the square with the initial on the out- 
side, place the corner of this in the middle of the 
next square, and so on until you use all the 


1 one, knit two, over twice, purl two ther, 
three. 


squares ; hang a ball of zephyr in each corner. 
Four squares are a plenty. 


Curious Matters. 9! 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Tue Benerits or Ivy.— It is a popular er- 
ror to suppose that ivy growing on the walls of a 
house makes it damp. The attachment of ivy to 
walls, so far from injuring them and causing 
dampness, is an advantage. If the walls are 
dry when planted, ivy will keep them so. If 
damp, as the pa overspreads their surface the 
dampness will disappear. Where dampness pre- 
vails, ivy sucks out the moisture, and its thick 
foliage will prevent the access of rain to the 
structure ; and thus is not only a remover, but a 
preventative of dampness. The only danger at- 
tending the planting of ivy on buildings, is where 
fissures occur in the walls, in which case the 
shoots and roots will enter, and, if left undisturb- 
ed, their growth will soon begin to tell upon the 
building, and will, by increase of growth, push 
against the sides of the opening, thereby enlarg- 
ing it, and eventually so weaken the wall as to 
cause it to fall. Where the wall is sound there 
is no such danger, for the plant does not mak: 
fissures, although quick to discover them. 


CALCIMINING. — For plain white use a pound 
white glue, twenty pounds English whiting; dis- 
solve glue by boiling in about three pints of wa- 
ter ; dissolve whiting with hot water; make the 
consistency of thick batter; then add glue and 
one cup soft soap. Dissolve a piece of alum the 
size of a hen’s egg, add, and mix the whole 
thoroughly. Let it cool before using. If too 
thick to spread nicely, add more water until it 
spreads easily. For blue tints add five cents’ 
worth Prussian blue, and a little Venetian red for 
lavender. For peach blow use red in white 
alone. The above guantity is enough to cover 
four ceilings sixteen feet square with two coats, 
- will not rub off as the whitewash does made 

lime. 


Havana Cicars. — It will be news to many 
that millions of cigars are manufactured annually 
in Havana without so much as a single fibre of 
tobacco-leaf being utilized in the process of their 
fabrication. For some years past the great straw- 
paper factory in Chatham, New-York State, has 
executed large orders, emanating from certain 
wealty Cuban firms, for a peculiar sort of paper, 
extremely thin and of fine quality, which it has 
duly made and delivered without troubling itself 
about the especial purposes for which the article 
might be required. Recently, however, the man- 
ufacturers have discovered that this paper is used 
for making cigars, which are subsequently ex- 
ported from Cuba to all parts of the world as 

nuin: Havana tobacco. Its conversion into 
imitation leaf is effected as follows. It is thor- 
oughly soaked in a solution composed of tobacco 

use boiled in water, then dried, and pressed 
between stamps, which impart to it the appear- 
ance of the finest leaf so exactly as to defy de- 
tection on the part of the most experienced to- 
bacco-sorters. Of these paper-leaves are fabri- 
tated the spurious cigars above alluded to, the 


total cost of their production being infinitesimal 
in comparison to the prices at which they are 
disposed of wholesale to American and European 
importers of the fragrant weed. A slight differ- 
ence of weight between the genuine and spurious 
cigar of identical brand and size affords the only 
certain means of detecting this fraud, so absolute- 
ly alike in all their external features are the 
weeds really made of tobacco and their counter- 
feit presentments in straw-paper. 


Not Sour Grapes.— Sir Edward X. was 
noted for miles around for his splendid hot-houses 
and grapes, and on one occasion, having invited 
some friends to dinner, he asked his gardener to 
send in a few fine bunches for the table. The 
gardener told him there were rone at present at 
all fit to place before his guests; so Sir Edward 
went to Covent Garden to see what he could pur- 
chase. In the market he noticed some particu- 
larly fine ones, but, the price asked being very 
high, he demurred, and asked why they were so 
dear. The shopman replied that the gentleman 
who grew them spared no expense in their culti- 
vation, and that his grapes always commanded a 
higher price than others. “ Who may this gen- 
tleman be?” asked Sir Edward. “ Sir Edward 
X.,” was the reply; whereupon Sir Edward pur- 
chased some, and received a receipted bill certify- 
ing where they had come from. The sequel may 
be guessed. 


IN THE NAME OF THE PROPHET. — The 
Mussulmans appear to entertain a pronounced 
aversion to the traffic in bones. Whilst travel- 
ing along the cuast of Morocco, the correspond- 
ent of a greeny once made the acquaint- 
ance of a deserter from the French Algerian 
army, who had settled at that town some ten 
years previously. During that period he had 
employed himself in the collection of the bones 
of the animals which were rejected daily by the 
adjacent burghs of Rabett and Saleh. When at 
last his courtyard became choked with an accu- 
mulation of bones of every description, estimated 
at about four thousand pounds weight, he made 
an application to be allowed to ship them to Mar- 
seilles. 

“What do they want al] these bones at 
Marseilles for?” the Kadi asked. 

“Out of them they turn knife-handles, and but- 
tons, and a great many other useful articles,” the 
Frenchman replied. 

“TI will allow you to export these bones,” the 
Kadi returned, “but with the condition that be- 
fore shipping they shall be examined piece by 
piece by a tribunal of four butchers, whose ser- 
vices you will have to pay, in order to state that 
no bones of Moslems are found amongst the 
lot ; for you understand that I never could con- 
sent to have knife-handles and buttons turned 
out of the sacred remains of my forefathers.” 


The bones in question are lying yet at Rabett. 
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A New Nove. — The Apri] number of BAL- 
Lou’s ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE has the welcome 
announcement that Mr. William H. Thomes, the 
author of “The Gold-Hunters of Australia,” 
“The Bushrangers,” “ Running the Blockade,” 
and so forth, will soon commence the publica- 
tion of a story in BALLOU’s, called “ The Belle of 
Australia.” It will be of thrilling interest, and 
the best novel he ever wrote. Our readers should 
make a note of this fact, and be sure to get a 
copy of the magazine containing the commence- 
ment of the story. — Saturday Evening Express. 


MONTHLY MaGzinE.— The fact 
that William H. Thomes is one of the editors of 
BALLov’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE, of itself predis- 
poses the reader in its favor. Nothing that this 

ntleman has ever put his hand to has been a 

ailure, and he has demonstrated an equal ability 
in editing a magazine and writing the best stories 
of Australian life that have ever been published. 


R. T.— “ A Strange Story ” will answer as a 
substitute for the “ Jewess.” Hope that you will 
copy, and properly credit the yarn when it ap- 
pears. 

‘Mrs. E. V. W.— Never mind the mistakes 
that you make. We will take care of them for 
the sake of the originality you display in your ar- 
ticles. You can make your mark, and will, if 

‘ou but pay a little attention to our observations. 
You are a brave woman, and a good one. 


Miss E. C. S.— We would have read your 
story quite willingly but for one defect, and that 
was the handwriting. After puzzling ten minutes 
over a word, and ten minutes over the title, we 
dropped the manuscript into a’drawer, and there 
it will remain until called for, or fired out for old 


paper stock. 


L. W. M., Cutcaco.— We always like to re- 
ceive manuscript from you, as you roll it so hard 
it is a pleasure to handle it, and hold it even. 
Besides, we always have to pay extra postage on 
your packages, which is another comfort. Please 
roll the next batch a little harder, and your mem- 
ory we will always revere from now till eternity. 


_ A. B. T., oF BADEN, Mo., writes, — “ There.is 
no magazine I feel so satisfied in placing in my 
children’s hands as I do yours. I have used sev- 
eral receipts from your housekeeper’s depart- 
ment, and found all of them admirable. If I 
were able I would delight in telling all the 
world how many excellent articles I find in Ba1- 
Lov’s MAGAZINE, and how many lonely hours in 
winter we are cheered by its pages.” Such com- 
pliments as these are appreciated by us, and we 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 


The May number whicn we have just received is 
most excellent in every respect. It contains a 
well written article on “ Chamber and House 
furnishing,” by H. Maria George, an able “ Essay 
on English Lighthouses,” by Professor James 
McIntosh, a number of well-written poems and 
short stories, a continuation of the story, “ The 
Clenched Hand,” by Henri Montcalm, and some 
admirable editorial notes, and literary criticism. 
On the whole it is a most enjoyable number, and 
will well repay a perusal. — Boston Daily World. 


THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA. — William H. 
Thomes, the editor of BALLov’s MONTHLY MAc- 
AZINE, has written a new story of Australian life, 
entitled “The Belle of Australia,” which will be 
printed serially in that magazine. Mr. Thomes 
was among the gold seekers who visited Austra- 
lia after the great California gold excitement that 
began in 1849, and it is understood that his ro- 
mance deals with those early days. — Boston Post. 


wish that there were thousands just as discerni 
and generous. And this gentleman backs h 
good opinion with money, too. 


Miss H. R. H.— Blue paper, and blue ink, 
and writing that is none too plain, and sentences 
not weli put together, are a little too much for 
us. You say that you have no time to correct 
the manuscript. Of course editors like that kind 
of labor, and can devote hours to putting a page 
of writing into proper shape. You area nice 
— girl, but we are not good-natured at your 
task. 


Susan H.— We like your poem to summer. 
We have read it several times, and each time 
we find new beauties in its composition. The 
ae verse is especially telling. It reads as fol- 
ows :— 

Why dont thou sing, sweet bird? 
Thou bird with plumage gay, 
And eyes as bright as a di 
this sweet summer day.” 


Much as we admire this poem we sha’nt pay 
twenty dollars for it. Not this summer, Selees 
our circulation increases during the hot months, 
one hundred per cent, and we fear it won’t. 


Luiu.— There is only one trouble with your 
manuscript. When you send it to us you do not 
roll it hard enough. We like it rolled much 
harder than your hands are capable of doing. 
Put it in a machine and roll the next batch very 
hard. It is so pleasant when the bundle is opened 
to have the sheets curl up, and slip away in all 
directions. Oh, how we do bless you for a few 
minutes. The last time we opened one of your 


packages all the employees left the office, and 
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have not yet returned. Several of them are now 
good church members. Roll it, Lulu, roll it hard 
next time. 


H. M. G. — We would like to publish your ar- 
ticles on perfumes, but it always seemed to us 
that a young girl should be sweet enough without 
the aid of artificial extracts, and if she is not all 
the perfumes of Araby the blessed can’t make 
her interesting or nice. Good soap and hot wa- 
ter are much better than musk to render a wo- 
man attractive, and where there is much of the 


Au revoir, monsieur. Get them, will you? Not 
much, as the French say. 


A Deap Beat. — The biggest dead beat for 
asking for sample copies of BALLou’s MAGAZINE 
lives in Nazuma, or Colfax, West Virginia. 
Sometimes this huinan hog sends a postal card 
from one place and sometimes from another, and 
we have about thirty of his illiterate requests for 
samples, and we suppose that other publishers 
are troubled in the same way. But he has not 
fooled us of late years, so desire the rascal not to 


latter, it proves that there is not a free use of the | waste his time on us. It is no use. He wastes 
former. A woman’s glory is her beauty, but | a card every time, and that will end by breaking 
there can be no beauty unless there is cleanliness, | his miserable turnip of a heart. He has not so 
open pores, and sweetness, in every movement. much manhood as a mule. 


Mr. I. AHGIKIAN.— This gentleman, whom| Muss H. C. D., Lynn, Mass. — This young 
we suppose is a Greek, or a Turk, writes to us | lady, who writes some excellent poetry when the 
in French, from Constantinople, to send him | inspiration is active, informs us by letter that “ I 
some sample copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE. | see that you are about writing a novel, and that 
Ah, Monsieur Ahgikian, by the holy beard of the | remin.'s me of an experience with Zhe Bush- 
prophet, but we won’t do epee of the kind, | rangers. I read it at morning, noon, and night, 
not even if a firman from the mighty commander | and went to sleep with it under my pillow, and I 
of the Faithful should accompany the postal card | am afraid used to slip it under my shawl, and 
you sent us. The reason is we give away the | carry it to school. There is no k in m 
magazines, and then have to pay the postage, childhood that I have such vivid recollections of. 
amounting to about twenty cents. Azsmet/ It | Next week, after eight years, I am going to get it 
is-fate. May your grandmother's ‘grave be ds-| and read it again.” Miss H. C. D. will find 
filed. Christian dogs do not bite at such food. ! Zhe Belle of Australia more interesting, we hope. 


AN IMPORTANT NOTICE. | ° 
A NEW AUSTRALIAN STORY BY WILLIAM H. THOMES. 
IN TWELVE PARTS.— EACH PART HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


We have received so many communications in regard to the new story from the pen of WIL- 
LIAM H. THOMES, author of “The Gold-Hunters,” “The Bushrangers,” “ Running the Blockade,” 
“A Slaver’s Adventures,” “ Life in the East Indies,” “The Gold-Hunters in Europe,” “A 
Whaleman’s Adventures,” and so forth, that we deem it necessary to say that the novel is nearly 
completed, and will be ready for the next January number, the first part appearing in that issue, and 
each succeeding number until the story is completed, making in al] twelve monthly parts. This nov- 
el promises to be the most brilliant that ever came from the author’s pen. It is more than ten 
years since he wrote “ Running the Blockade,” a pronounced success; and only the most urgent en- 
treaty on the part of his readers induces him to undertake another work on Australian life, as he 
found it during a three-years’ residence in that distant land. It will be entitled “THe BELLE oF 
AUSTRALIA, OR WHO AM I?” It will appear in twelve numbers of BALLovu’s, and each part wiil 
be illustrated. Like “The Gold-Hunters” and “ The Bushrangers,” the scenes are laid in Mel- 
bourne, Ballarat, and the forests and scrub of Australia, and is full of stirring incidents and adven- 
tures, with a touch of real love, misunderstanding, bad and good fortune, a little poetry, and a very 
acceptable denouement that will please every one but the most misantropic. 

Newsdealers and subscribers will notice the announcement, and be prepared for a treat in the nov- 
el line ; for this story cannot fail to be popular, and orders should be sent to the wholesale agents, 
and subscribers should renew as early as possible, so that there will be no disappointment in not re- 
ceiving the magazine containing the first installment of the romance. 


THOMES & TALBOT, PustisHers. 
. Boston, April, 1882 
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. lay in a pan; cut into bits a slice of ham, and 


EconoMIcaAL CAKE. — Rup one cup of sugar 
and one-half cup of butter to a cream; add the 
well-beaten whites of three eggs, half a cup of 
sweet milk, two cups of flour,—not heaping 
cups, but just even full,—one teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Bake in two layers in a hot 
oven for fifteen minutes. For the frosting use 
the yelks of the three eggs, stir in one cup of pul- 
verized sugar, one teaspoonful of vanilla; beat 
for fifteen minutes; then spread between the lay- 
ers and on the top and sides of the cake. 


ORANGE FooL. — Mix the juice of three large 
oranges with three eggs well beaten, half a pint 
of cream, a little nutmeg and cinnamon, and fine- 
ly sifted white sugar to taste. The orange juice 
must be carefully strained. Set the whole over a 
slow fire, and stir it until it becomes about the 
thickress of melted butter; it must on no ac- 
count be allowed to boil; then pour it into a dish 
for eating cold. 


Ham Pir. — Butter some slices of bread and 


sprinkle part over the bread; then put on a lay- 
er of canned tomatoes, with considerable of the 
juice ; then cut fine one onion, mix with the re- 
mainder of the ham, and spread on; then butter 
more slices of bread and put on top, moistening 
it with tomato juice ; cover, and bake in a moder- 
ate oven two and one half or three hours; if dry 
on top, pour over a little hot water. 


HorsForpD’s ACID PHOSPHATE IN SEASICK- 
NEss is of great value. Its action on the nerves 
of the disturbed stomach is soothing and effective. 


To CLEANSE THE INSIDE OF JARS. — This can 
be done in a few minutes by filling up the jars 
with hot water (it need not be scalding hot), and 
then stirring in a teaspoonful or more of baking 
soda. Shake well, then empty the jar at once, 
and if any of the former odor remains about it, 
fill again with water and soda, shake well, and 
rinse out with cold water. 


OysTER OMELETTE.— Whisk six to a 
stiff froth, then add by degrees a cup of cream 
or milk, beat them well together, season with 
pepper and salt to taste; have ready one dozen 
fine oysters, cut them in half. Pour the egg into 
a pan of hot butter, and drop the oysters over it 
as equally as possible; fry a oe brown, and 
serve at once. It should never be turned. 


Fic Pir.— Fig pie makes a delicate dessert. 
Make a thin, rich crust for the bottom. Let it 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


enough to hold the filling, but do not make a 
thick ridge of crust; it will not be eaten, and will 
spoil the good looks of the pie. For a medium- 
sized pie take half a pound of figs, chop them 
fine, and cook, with the addition of a cup of cold 
water, or part cider and part water. If you can 
not get cider a little brandy may be substituted. 
When the figs are soft and smvoth, put in the 
crust and bake. Make a meringue of the whites 
of the eggs, beaten stiff, with two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar beaten with them; flavor with vanilla, 
and, without taking the pie from the oven, as 
soon as the crust is done, spread this over the 
top, and let it form for a minute or two, not 
longer. 


IMPERIAL CAKE. — One pound of butter, one 
pound of powdered white sugar, one pound of 
flour, ten eggs, one pound of raisins, one pound 
of sweet almonds, blanched and cut thin; one 
nutmeg, one glass of wine. Beat the butter and 
sugar together to a cream ; beat the eggs thor- 
ough‘y, and add next, then the sifted flour, sprin- 
kle the fruit lightly with flour before adding to 
the mixture. It requires to be well baked. Half 
the receipt makes a good-sized joaf. This is one 
of the most delicious cakes ever made; perhaps 
the most delicious of all. 


TomATo Soup without stock can be made at a 
moment’s notice,and it is a great convenience 
sometimes to make soup in this way. This is 
very appetizing. Cook in one quart of water 
till very tender one quart can of tomatoes, or 
eight large sized ones ; ten minutes will probably 
be long enough to let them boil; add one tea- 
spoonful of soda. When the foaming stops, and 
not before, add one quart of cold milk, season 
with pepper and salt, and butter, and let it come 
toa boil. Roll a few crackers very fine, and add 
just before taking the soup from the fire; put a 
ayer of whole crackers buttered on the bottom 
m the dish in which the soup is to be turned. 


FritTer BATTER. — One pint of flour, half a 
_ of miik, one tablespoonful of salad oil or 

utter, one teaspoonful of salt, two eggs. Beat 
the eggs light. Add the milk and salt to them. 
Pour half of this mixture on the flour, and when 
beaten light and smooth, add the remainder and 
the oil. Fry in boiling fat. This batter is nice 
for all kinds of fritters. 

Fritrer Batrer No. 2. — One pint of flour, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one of sugar, one of 
cream tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda, one 
mgr og vee of oil, one egg, half a pint of milk. 
Mix the flour, salt, sugar, cream of tartar, and 


soda together, and rub through a sieve. Beat 
the eggs very light, and add the milk. Stir half 
of this on the flour, and when the batter is light 
and smooth, add the remainder, and, finally, 


come to the edge, and bend it upward just 


oil. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


YOU CAN'T ALWAYS TELL. 
You may think that she loves you sincerely, — 
Indeed, that she dotes upon you, — 
And that she 's opposed to all flirting, — 
A maiden kind, faithful, and true; 
But really and truly the chance is 
She flirts oft with some other swell, 
And laughs at you when you are absent: 
The fact is, you can’t always tell. 


You may think that her figure, so sylph-like, 
Is nature’s own work; but beware! 

For art may be made to aid nature 
In forming those outlines so fair. 

You may think that those tresses so glossy, 
Which give her the grace of a belle, 

Are hers, but you may be mistaken. 
The fact 1s, you can’t always tell. 


You may think that the glow on her cheek is 
The hue that Dame Nature bestows. 
But don’t be too sure: the pink saucer 
May furnish that tint of the rose. 
The creamy complexion and eyebrows 
Of jet that become her so well 
The powder and pencil may furnish, 
The fact is, you can’t always tell. 


You may think that her temper ’s angelic, — 
So amiable, gentle, and kind; 
But hear her just speak to her mother 
Before you quite make up your mind. 
Perhaps see “Il say, ‘‘ Yes, ma’am, I ’m coming,” 
Or “ Wait till I'm ready,” she ’Il yell. 
She may be an angel or vixen : 
The fact is, you really can’t tell. 


= is little Johnny’s composition on the 
mule :— 

“The mewl is an anermul which was born af- 
ter Noer built the ark. The rhinoserus was in 
the ark, but there a’n’t no account of the mewl 
being there, an’ I guess he was n’t, ’cos he would 
*ve bruised around in it, an’ madetrouble. Noer 
landed on Mount Arerat, but if the mew) had 
been in the ark there a’n’t no telling where Noer 
would ‘ve landed. The chances are he would 
*ve been kilt by the mewl, ’cos a mew! don’t like 
to be cooped up; it a’n’t in his nater. Mount 
Arerat is a big hill in the Holy Land, and there 
Noer turned loose the unerkorn an’ the lamb, and 
the liuns roared. 

“Tf I a’n’t wrong, Mount Arerat was the place 
where the profit Eliger flew up in a blaze of fire. 
Sum boys who go craw fishin’ on Sunday call 
the profit Lige. I ’ve got a dog named Lige. 
He is a brindle bull-dog, and won’t back down 
for a circular saw. Dad bought him from Jim 
Jone’s unkle. Jim Jone’s grandma is hip-shot, 
an’ wears a plum-colored glass eye, and shouts at 
camp meetin’s. Dad bought the dog to keep the 


niggers outen the water-melon patch, an’ it ’s 
wrong to call the profit Lige. Bad boys a’n’t 
pot no respect for the profits no how. ’m the 

ead in my Sunday-school class. Deakun Smith 
owned a big roan mewl, an’ he had a wart on his 
legs an’ a Roman nose. A man named Wilkins 
who loafs around tryin’ to get on kurriner’s juries 
tole Deakun Smith to pull a hair outen the 
mewl’s tail, an’ tie it round the wart, an’ it would 
cum off in two days. The deakun pulled the 
hair outen the mewl’s tail. Doctor Jimson says 
that Deakun Smith won’t be able to pass the 
contribushin box fur two weeks. He was kicked 
through a board fence in the stummick, and fell 
in a wasp’s nest bigger ’n a door mat. 

“ Dad tole Widder Spriggs that he would rath- 
er work in a powder facktery than fool witha 
mewl’s tail. Dad has handled mewls. Lle ses 
that a mewl anda savings bank won’t do to trust 
no way you can fix it; that a mewl will let you 
ride him thirty years just to get a chance to fall 
off a bridge with you. Never let a mewl with 
lots of white in his eye point his tail at your 
head. Dad ses it a’n’t safe, an’ won’t miss its 
aim once in a thousand. The way to hitch a 
mewl in a waggun is to hire a nigger. A mewl 
has got to get up an’ dust to get away froma 
nigger. They are kin, somehow. The one 
mewil is an Amerikin institushun, but the Spani 
kin telerskope his hine legs, an’ is a per 
feck tornader when he gets mad. You kin tame 
the mild Bengoil tiger, but keep away from the 
Spanish mewl. 

“ The goat is next to the mewl for meanness, 
and the mew! can't be beat. 


Queer how the force of habit will catch hold of 
aman. There was old Major Dogshow who was 
a terrible victim of it. The major, when a small 
boy, went to Peru, where they have earthquakes 
and revolutions every ten days or so; where a 
man works to get his enemy elected president, for 
the sake of seeing him asassinated. The major 
lived in the country till he was nearly fifty years 
of age, and had got, by that time, wonted to being 
mixed up in civil war, or fleeing from an earth- 
quake about half the time. Finally he moved 
back to the United States. At the end of a 
week he was unhappy. He missed the revolu- 
tions and the eatthqushes. Occasionally he con- 
trived to dream there was an earthquake, and 
then he would hop out of bed, and rush out of 
the house without stopping to dress, and would 
run half a mile, howling, before he got sufficiently 
awake to realize his mistake. This kind of got 
the neighbors to thinking the major “had ’em.” 
But this did n't afford much relief. However, a 
political campaign came on, and the major moved 
to Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and he used to at- 
tend the ward caucuses, and take a prominent 
part, and he was elected to the board of alder- 
men, and got his head thumped with a cuspadore 
at almost every meeting, and that, in a measure, 
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made up for the loss in revolutions. But the 
major hankered for earthquakes, and at last a 
desire to experience one became almost uncon- 
trollable. He consulted a doctor. The doctor 
said he thought he could help him. The doctor 
owned an old Mexican mule, with a back as 
sharp as an axe. The mule had been in the 
army ten years. He took it out in an open field, 
and put the major on its back. Then the mule 
began to buck. Did you ever see a mule bnck ? 
It jumps about four feet into the air, and then 
comes down stiff legged, and the jar the rider 
gets is enough to loosen his teeth. And you 
can’t get off unless you fall off, and the mule may 
jump on you. The net knew that, and he 

ung on for dear life. The doctor danced wildly 
about as the mule bucked, and the major scream- 
ed and swore. 

“Ts it equal to an earthquake?” he yelled. 

And the major howled, — 

“ Hang it! yes; it’s six of them, with a volca- 
no and a stroke of lightning thrown in.” 

The mule finally quieted down, and they took 
the major off. He was the sorest, lamest, mad- 
dest man in the State. And he says he has had 
enough earthquake to last him a life-time, but he 
has n’t got through with the doctor, who had bet- 
ter leave the country before he gets well. 


The other day a colored lady of standing, Mrs. 
impson, purchased a Gainesborough, and visited 
rs. Fennel. It was evident that Mrs. Jimpson 
possessed a few airs which she wished to display 
over Mrs. Fennel. 

“My husband,” said Mrs. Jimpson, “ wanted 
me ter git a finer hat den dis, but reflectin’ dat 
de twenty-dollar bills in de drawer was gettin’ 
sauter scarce like, I concluded to content myself 
wid a fifty-dollar hat.” 

“Wall, yer was savin’,” remarked Mrs. Fennel, 
and then, stepping to the door, exclaimed, “ ’Til- 
dy, take that thousand-dollar bill away from dat 
chile. He tore up two yesterday. Dar a’n’t no 
sense in allowin’ chillun to ’stroy money in that 
way.” 

Mrs. Jimpson retired, realizing that her hat 
was a failure. 


“ My gr-r-acious, Herman, vat ’s de madder?” 
exclaimed Hoffenstein, as his clerk rushed into 
the store with his nose looking like a smashed 


fig. 
“T hata fight mit Max Hornberger,” replied 
the clerk, excitedly; “und, by tam, I vants de 


w. 

“Vad did you fight aboud, Herman?” in- 
quired Hoffenstein quietly. 

“Vell, I vas standing on de street, und I hear 
Max Hornberger say dat last week ve sell a 
ghustomer a bair of plue bants, und dey gepts on 
shrinking und shrinking undil dey got under his 
shirt gollar, und now he vearsdem for a gravat. 
I vent to him, und says, ‘Max Hornberger, you 
petter had keep your moud avay from uder beo- 
ple’s pizness.’ Den he says, ‘I know vat I talk 
aboud, und I vill pack it up. Dot’s de kind uf lay 
oud I vas.’ Vell, ven I vas n’t dinking he hit me 
der pack bart uf myear on. He don’t gould 
haf done it if I vas dinking, put I vas n’t dink- 
ing; und den he hits me some more dimes de 
nose ofer, de tam tief.” 


“Vy tid n't you vip him, Herman?” said 
Hoffenstein angrily. 

“ Vell, I vill vait, Misder Hoffenstein; but if it 
had n’t been for my mudder, he would haf been 
gone mit de bolice.” 

“ Never mind, Herman, I dink we can preak 
a:l his shdore all up, I vill dell de ghustomers dat 
Max Hornberger don’d geep noding but zecond- 
hand cloding, und gets dem vrom beple vat shust 
haf de schmal! pox. De vay dat man vill lie, 
Herman, vas a shame, you know. He dold me 
once, ven he vas dalking aboud dogs, dat, be- 
vore de var, he haf a dog vat got bit mit a rattle- 
schnake again, und he gif him more viskey, und 
de dog get so dot he vanted viskey all de dime, 
und vud go hunding vor schnakes ub. Ven de’ 
dog he vind dem he vud stand und hit de schnake 
on de head mit de end of his dail undil he vas 
pit. Max Hornberger zays dot de only vay he 
— geep dot dog vrom offering de schnake in- 

ucements to pite him vas to gut his dail off. 
Dink how dot man vill lie, Herman, und don’d 
haf noding to do mit him. Max Hornberger vas 
not agood venudi, and shust vait avhile und I 
vill make him dink he don’d got some piziness 
voolin’ mit me.” 


“Mr. Spoopendyke!” called Mrs, Spoopen- 
dyke, from the head of the stairs, “ Mr. Spoopen- 
dyke!” she called again, in a shrill falsetto. 

The only answer from the bed was a loud 
snore. 


“Mr. Spoop” — 

“Well, holler again !” yelled Mr. S' yke, 
springing up in bed. “ What ails you? Think 
I’m deaf in one ear and can’t hear out of the 
other? Think I” — 

“Why, no, my dear; but I thought you might 
be asleep. You know I called you twice before 
you answered. I don’t think you heard me.” 

“Did hear you, too, but I thought it was a 
fish horn. All it would take to make a steam 
whistle out of you would be a locomotive to put 
you on. Do you want anything ?” 

“The fire in the furnace has gone oyt,” said 
Mrs. S. 

“Oh, has it?” yelled Mr. S., and he dropped 
over, and laid his nose against the wall. “ What 
has it gone out for? to take a walk? Gone to 
Washington? S'pose I ’m going to get up and 
start it this time of night?” 

“But ’s six o’clock, and I ’ve been up an 
hour.” 

Mr. Spoopendyke bounced out of bed, caught 
his coat, and tried to get his feet into the sleeves. 

Mrs. S. went down-stairs to get the kindling. 
Presently Mr. S. came down, and stalked into the 
woodshed. In a few minutes he called his wife 
to know where she kept the saw. 

“What did you do with it when you had it 
last?” 

“Oh, I dug a hole in the garden, and buried 
it, then I planted cabbage over its grave. Don’t 
think I swallowed it, do you? Eoin to find 
that saw? Where did you find it? San, give 
it to me.” 

And he grabbed it, and sawed his fingers 
across the teeth to see how sharp it was. Every 
tooth left its mark. He dropped it on his toes 
with a yell of despair, and howled and danced 
I the room as if he had a small dog at his 
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“Did it hurt yen, asked Mrs. Spoo- 
pendyke, very sympathetically. 

“No, dod ‘gaat an of course it don’t hurt. I 
’m just dancing to keep warm; just trying to 
work off my spirits, you know.” 

And, with a terrible grin, he grabbed the saw, 
and started to file it. Just as the family were 
sitting down to breakfast, Mr. S. walked in with 
a basket of charcoal and his saw. 

“Come to breakfast,” said his wife. “I have 
started the fire.” 

“Why, have you, my dear? Where did you 
get the kindling, dear?” 

“1 split up a board I found in the barn.” 

“The deuce you did! You ’ll ruin me yet. 
Did you know that was blackwalnut ? and that I 

aid a dollar for it? Oh, you ought to be a 
ar tl man. All it would take to make a Jay 
Gould out of you would be a hatful of United- 
States bonds and a few railroads.” 

And Mr. S. helped himself to a plate of beef- 
steak, and let his victuals stop his mouth. 


HERE YOU HAVE HER. 


(—) 

This maiden was born all forlorn, 
Who knows just when her neighbors were borr, 
Just what they eat, drink, and wear, 
And how many times they comb their hair. 
Her face is broad, her head is thick, 
Her tongue keeps up a clackety-click ; 
She attends to every business but her own, 
Is a nuisance abroad, and a pest at home. 


A retired sea captain undertook to explain a 
new invention of his to the people who worked 
on his farm. The account says that having 
pived afl hands to splice the main-brace, the 
cap’n had the first mate of the farm tow out the 
horse and wagon, and, ascending the quarter-deck 
of the craft, he took possession of the tiller 
ropes (as he styled the reins), and said, — 

* Now, boys, my invention is very simple. I 
might make a million dollars out of it, mebbe, 
but I a’n’t going to patent it; you can use it if 

‘ou want to. I ’ve simply fastened a twenty- 
athom line unté the mizzen axle of the craft, and 
ut om a stout grapnel. I shall bring this here 
orse along the road under double-reefed topsails, 
and then one of you cusses scare him; open an 
umbrella at him, or sometning. Then, when he 
‘oes tearing along about twenty-five knots an 
od and won’t answer to helm, I ll just drop 
the anchor, and ride out the gale. Git up!” 

The horse came jogging gently down the road, 
when, according to the programme, the first 
mate pushed out, and hit him a belt over the nose 
with a blanket. The terrified animal stood on 
his hind legs for a moment, and then struck a 
course northwest by north with great celerity. 
The interested spectators beheld the fearless 
captain sitting unmoved, though the buggy bent 
and careened before the breeze, then with a tri- 
umphant smile they saw him heave out the an- 


chor, with a merry “Yo, heave, ho!” The 
grapnel dragged for a few moments on the sands 
of the road, then caught in a rock. Captain 
Cornwell rose into the air like a bird on the 
wing, and sailed majestically forward, alighting 
on his ear, 

The horse stood on his head for a second, and 
then resumed his onward course, at the rate of 
at least seventy miles an hour, and, amid a fright- 
ful crashing, ripping, tearing, and smashing, all 
the wagon vanished into thin air except a piece 
of the mizzen axle, to which the anchor had been 
fastened. 

Captain Cornwell can’t precisely understand 
why, when the tackle held, he was n’t able to 
ride out the gale, but is not discouraged, and will 
repeat the experiment as soon as he has had a 
new buggy built upon lines of his own designing. 
Life-insurance canvassers are bearing down upon 
him from all quarters, and the liveliest interest 
is manifested in the neighborhood. We wish 
the gallant captain all success. 


A day or two since there arrived in this city, 
on one of the afternoon trains, two well-dressed 
passengers, each being the owner of a leather 
valise precisely of the same color and pattern. 
Traveler No. 1 picked up his valise, and hurried 
out of the depot. Traveler No. 2, who, appar- 
ently, was not as wide awake as his fellow-pas- 
senger, spied the man crossing the railroad, and, 
supposing he was carrying his property, followed, 
and collared him. Then a scene ensued. 

“ You have taken my baggage, sir.” 

“ You are crazy.” 

“ I say this 1s my valise.” 

“ Better give it up, and save exposure. 

“ Better go about your business, or I wun’t be 
responsible for consequences.” 

“ But [ want my baggage.” 

“Go and look for it then! This is my prop- 
erty.” 

“ Had one just like it.” 

“No doubt. Where did you leave it ?” 

. ” Had it in the car before we reached Harris- 
urg.” 

“ It may be there yet : let us go and see.” 

The parties returned to the depot. Passenger 
No. 2 step into the car, and shortly after ap- 
ye with his valise, and, smiling sadly, 
said, — 

“Sorry I made so foolish a mistake. Beg 
your pardon, sir.” 

“ Cranted, on one condition.” 

“ Please name it.” 

“ Look before you leap, next time.” 

“That I will. Goodby.” 

“ Good-by.” 


“ Accident ?” said the judge, much interested. 
“ Why, my dear young friend, no. Nothing se- 
rious, I hope?” 

“ Well, I'll tell you how it was,” said Gluck- 
er, in a mournful voice. “ You see, the old doce 
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Young Glucker met old Judge Snyder on the — oe 
ferry the other day, and, after s aking hands re- a 
spectfully with that venerable friend of the fami-  - 
ly, said casually, — i 
“Did pen hear of that terrible accident up at — 
Potts’s the other night ?” (|r 


Ballou’s Monthly Magazine. 


tor was out until about two in the morning, at- 
tending some patients, and, supposing he would 
be hungry when he came in, Mrs. Potts put a 
Jarge pan of mush and milk — the old doctor’s 
favorite dish, you know—under the stove to 
keep warm for him.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the judge eagerly, as Glucker 
stopped to light a cigar. “Go on. What 
then ?” 

“Well, the doctor came in after a while, and 
went groping around in the dark for his mush 
and milk; could n't find a match, you know ; and 
as luck would have it, he picked up, instead, a 
pan containing bread, put there to rise over 
night. He was too tired to notice the difference, 
besides, he had taken two or three nips as he 
a around, and so he actually ate up all the 

ough.” 

“Gracious!” said the 

“It’sa fact, though. ell, toward morning 
the old doctor began to swell; the yeast was 
getting its work in, you know; and pretty soon 
the whole family was up, and running around 
half distracted. The doctor kept on swelling, 
and groaning, and shrieking, until he looked like 
a Saratoga trunk. At last they found out what 
he had done, and the whole family piled right on 
top of him, and sat there while they sent fora 


“A cooper?” 

“Yes. You see they saw at once that unless 
something was done the doctor would burst be- 
fore morning. So the cooper started in, and put 
nine big half-inch beer-keg hoops around him. 
Of course that stopped his swelling; and, by 
keeping a tin tube down his throat for the gas to 
escape, he just managed to pull through.” 

“Oh! the doctor pulled through, did he?” 

“Oh, yes. He’s all right now, excepting *— 

“ Excuse me,” interrupted the judge grimly, as 
he took out his note-book, “ but will you favor 
me with your middie name in full?” 

“Certainly. Shall be most happy. But why 
do you wish it?” 

“Oh, they ’re getting up a medal for the 
champion liar in the State, by order of the gov- 
ernor, and I think I "ll send in your” — 

But the boat had landed, and the promising 
young candidate had melted away in the crowd. 


He had returned with his wife from a summer 
vacation at the seaside, and he stood in front of¢ 
the house giving a friend a graphic account of 
the season’s pleasures. 

“Went in bathing every day,” he exclaimed, 
enthusiastically. 

a responded the friend. “ Wife go in 
too?” 

_ “ Oh, yes, every day,” said the returned vaca- 
tionist. 

“Can she swim?” queried the friend with 
some interest. 

“No-o, she can’t,” was the reply. “She tried 
and tried to learn, but, somehow, she did n’t get 
the hang of it. She said she could n’t get the 
right kick, and I let her think that was the rea- 
son, but the fact was,” and here he looked up at 
the house, and surk his vice into a hoarse aspi- 
ration, “the fact was she could n’t keep her 
mouth shut long enough to take four strokes, 


when, kerwash, she ’d swallow a whole wave, and 
go plumb to the bottom.” 
And the husband winked rapidly as the scene 
was recalled to mind, and went into the house 
chuckling with pleasure. 
But he had n’t noticed a woman’s face ng 
out of the curtains of a raised window. The ac- 
quaintance saw the front door open quickly, saw 
a hand reach out, and grasp the seaside boarder 
by the collar, saw the heels of that individual 
crack his back as he shot through the door, 
which slammed behind his vanishing form, heard 
a wild and stifled noise, as of a human body be- 
ing hauled over a hat rack, and banged against 
a wall, and heard a muffled voice, like unto that 
of an enraged woman, say, — 
“Take that back, and I "ll let you up, you 
wall-eyed yahoo !” 

And the acquaintance, with a countenance of 
wonder and alarm, passed on, rubbing his head 
in a bewildered manner. 


The other morning a man_ swiftly walked 
through a south-end street until he came oppo- 
site a house where a red-headed woman, with a 
long nose, and her sleeves rolled up, was wash- 
ing the windows. 

“Is this a boarding-house, madam?” he said 
ently, as he leaned his elbows on the fence, and 
ooked over in the yard. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the woman. 

“Can I obtain desirable board here at a rea- 

sonable rate ?” 

“ Yes, sir, there is no better house in the city.” 

“Can I see the landlady?” 

“T am the landlady, sir.” 

“ Ah! indeed. I have often heard of the in- 
dustry and beauty of the women of New Orleans, 
- now I have an ocular demonstration of the 

act. 

“ Do you wish to secure board here ?” inquired 
the woman, blushing and looking ple 

“Well, I reckon I do. Have you any old 
maids in the house that wear gimlet curls, and 
have pet parrots that talk all night and worry the 
life out of people ?” 

“No, sir, 1° — 

“Are there any babies here who are always 
having the colic, and howling enough to make a 
man a maniac ?” 

“No, sir. None”— 

“ Madam, I am very particular where I board, 
as the last place I stopped at my room was situ- 
ated between that of a young woman who had a 
pair of twin babies and a musician who pla 
on a flute and walked with a crutch; and, when 
the babies became quiet on the one side, the in- 
fernal cuss on the other would either be thump- 
ing over the floor or playing on the flute, until I 
could stand it no longer. Are there any of these 
wane boarding-house pests stopping at your 

se ad 


“No, sir. None but quiet single gentlemen 

“Ah! that is surely a fine recommendation ; 
but do you set a good table ?” 

“Yes, of course I do,” replied the woman, get- 
ting _ angry. “ What else do you want to 

ow 


“ What prompted me to ask you the question, 
boarding-house 


she ’d have some silly remark to 


madam, was the fact that every 
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falls into the error of giving its boarders tough 
liver for breakfast, which is something I detest. 
When a man gets up in the morning he does n’t 
feel like trying to eat a spring mattress, conse- 
quently: I make it a point to hunt up a house 
where the boarders are not so cursed. A man 
can stand codfish balls very well, but human na- 
ture, madam, is far from being equal to tough 
liver three times aday. If you recollect, I said 
before, I am very particular where I board. 
Madam, are you a married woman ?” 

“Yes, 1 am, and I 'm tired of answering your 
questions. If you don’t want board here just go 
away.” 

And the excited landlady slushed the soapsuds 
over the window panes, and made her brush fly 
like a gig saw. The man still leaned on the 
fence, and gazed at her steadily. 

“ Madam, I see you have a temper,” he re- 
marked, when she turned around to see if he had 
gone; “ and a temper, when it is not controlled, 
often creates a great deal of misery, and no end 
of divorce suits. I ’ve no doubt that, when  irri- 
tated by household duties and cares, you often 
give your husband a sound rebuking, and if he is 
a prematurely bald-headed man it is your own 
fault; yet you are not to blame for that which na- 
ture endowed you with. But this trouble can be 
obviated. I have here, madam,” and he dived 
into a square-shaped box, “a valuable work, en- 
titled ‘ Home Made Happy, or The Domestic 
Guide.’ This excellent volume I will sell you 
for one dollar and fifty cents. As I previously 
remarked, you cannot be blamed for your temper. 
Every red-headed woman, with a long nose, and 
a brown wart under her left eye, has a sour tem- 
per, but if you will only follow the suggestions 

id down in this book, your home will be a par- 
adise, and "— 

“If you don’t leave here, you impudent puppy, 
I "ll call the potice. I want you to” — 

“ Bear in mind, madam, that, no matter how 
ugly you are, a good disposition’ makes any wo- 
man angelic, and” — 

“A'n’t you going to leave, you despicable vil- 
lain, you bandy-legged ” — 

. “Aithough you are shaped like a !op-sided 
triangle, and have freckles on your face as large 
as a ginger snap” — ; 

The next instant a shriek was heard, and the 
book agent was stretched flat on the pavement 
with a bucket of soapsuds on top of him, and a 
small dog sn:.pping at his heels. 


Last winter they were out sleighing. 

“ Gussie dear,” said she, as she leaned a ten- 
der cheek on his manly checked ulster, “ why 
are these snow-flakes like your mustache ?” 

This pleased him, even to have it noticed. 

“I don’t know, pet,” he murmured innocently. 
“ Why are they?” 

“ Because they are slow coming down.” 

He drove with both hands after this. 


The proprietor of a Federal-Street saloon had 
a fine live turtle, which he was going to have 


made into soup for his guests. It was under the 


ice box waiting for his time tocome. One night 
Mr. Turtle meandered out into the oar-room, and 
waddled aleng up to where two soakers were 
sitting by a table taking in sustenance of a liquid 
nature. The turtle quietly passed under the ta- 
ble, and found an obstruction in the shape of a 
schooner made of leather, with a man’s foot in 
the “hold.” The turtle had n’t time to go round 
the foot, so he started to climb over it. The 
man who owned the foot felt something, and 
looked down. The turtle saw him, ant tolled 
up with an appealing look. The man turned 
pale and said, — 

“ Boys, take me home, and send for a doctor. 
I ’ve got ’em.” 


Of twenty-three young men who recently step- 
ped across the threshold of life from an Eastern 
college, and went forth upon the trackless ocean 
of life to battle with relentless fate, and win re- 
nown or a glorious death in the arena, eleven are 
clerking in auction stores, at fourteen dollars a 
month, one is running a fish buat, two are learn- 
ing the house-painting trade, one starved to 
death before he had been out of college a week, 
one is driving a team on a street contract, two 
are tramps, and the others are living with widow- 
ed mothers, who are their only support. Fact is, 
when old life grapples its hooks into a man’s 
collar, it shakes all his arena and ocean and bat- 
tle business out of him so quick, that in six 
weeks, if he is alive, he knows more in a minute 
about the price of pork and flour, than he can 
tell you about a Greek root in six months. 


GRATITUDE. 
He was a rough old miner, 
Come to town to see the sights : 
A real old ‘forty-niner, 
He was most at home in fights. 


In the theatre he invested. 
’T was a box he occupied, 
And he got so interested 
That he laughed and even cried. 


When the villain seized the maiden, 
To murder her, with rage 

The miner’s soul was laden, 
And he leaped upon the stage. 


The villain firmly grasping, 
Crying, ‘I "ll protect you, mum,” 
He hurled the fellow, gasping, 
Down upon the kettle-drum, 


Did the maiden thank him kindly 
That the villain he had foiled ? 

Did she henceforth love him blindly? 
No. A lovely scene he "d spoiled, 


His ears he almost doubted, 
For she no sweet thing did say. 
“ Oh, dern yer skin!"’ she shouted, 
“ Why did n’t you stop away ?”” 
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And what his thoughts were his wife and her mother only know. 
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He bought a lot of fireworks, for the Fourth, to please the children, and sat down to smoke and think. ; 
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out rats, mice, flies, roaches, bed-b tlten tin. 


x 
WO MOREE 
USE 
= SWAYNE'S 
OINTMENT. 
SYMPTOMS are Molstu 
fa - form they would 
at least one dollareach. The titles are as follows: 1. The _ 
of romance in verse, by Bir Walter Scott; 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales for the ¥ee the best collec- anal _ 
tion of fairy stories ever published ; 8. avid Hunt. @ novel, a 
by Mrs. Ann 4. Reaping the Whirtwind, 
Hay; 5. Dudiey Carleon, novel, by 
Miss M. BE. Braddon; Eesicas on, Tux Myereny oF rux 
novel, by Etta W. Pierce; 7. 
a novel, by the author of “* Dora Thorne ;” — 
a novel, by Mrs. Alexander; 9. Sister Ho 
| 
you are not perfectly satisfied, we will re i your money and “aa ' 
make you a present of them! Not less than the entire list of : ; 
| | 
a 
FREE TO ALL! 
One set (6) Bllver Steel Tea 1 Silver-plated Sagar 
Bagraving, The Lord's er, with colored portraits of 
and Arthur, size 19x34 
id, provided you will om nous 
ree cent postage stamps 
Address 
G, RIDROUT & 00., 10 Barclay Street, New York. 
5 
im 
™ 
3 
Ever 
Offered 
signs of Bw cenes, Oce 
rese series, Arctic scenes, Mo lewa 


BALLOU'’S MAGAZINE FOR 1882 


ts which have been made in BALLov’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE will commend theur 


selves to our patrons without any attempt at laudation on our part. By careful attention we h to 
continue to merit the liberal patronage that has always been bestowed on baLLov’s MonTHLY MaGa- 
ZINE, now over twenty-five before the public, pe a favorite wherever it is known. The following 
are some of its features: Descriptive /ilustrations of various objects of interest in all parts o a? 
Ilustrated Poems ; Romances ; Humorous Sketches ; Love Stories ; Adventures Sea and Land ; 
Srewenile Department or Young People’s Story-Teller; Editor's Drawer; Ruthven’s Puasle Page ; 
aud Humorous Matters; The Housekeeper ; Comic Illustrations ; and so forth. One hundred pages of 
reading each month (twelve hundred pages a year) at $1.50 per annum, 


CLUBS! CLUBS! NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 


Four copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, postpaid, $5. 


Five copies of BALLou’s MAGAZINE, postpaid, $7.50, and a copy gratis to the person who gets up 
the club; or six copies for $7.50, postpaid. 


Almost any enterprising person can, by a very little exertion, easily procure a club of five subscribers, 
thus obtaining a copy gratis for themselves, which is much better than a cheap chromo. It is not ne 
cessary for members of clubs to be residents of one towm. Additions tu club can be made at the pre 
rata price, $1.25 per annum, postpaid. Please write all addresses pine. to avoid mistakes. 

For $2 we will send BALLOu’s MAGAZINE for 1882, and either of our BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, 
all pateess and $2.50 we will send BALLovu’s MAGAZINE and all ten of our BRILLIANT NOVEL- 


Do not subscribe to any magazine for 1881 till you have sent ten cents to the publishers of this rh 


monthly, and received a copy of the January, 1882, issue; then, if you wish to continue, it will wee a 
necessary to remit $1.40 for the balance of the year, postpaid. No notice taken of postal cards 
for specemen copies. 
For Sale by alli Newsdeaters. Price 15 Cents a Copy. 
In remitting, it is safe to send a small sum in a well-sealed, plainly directed 


envelope. Larger sums 
can be sent by postoffice money orders, which are safe and cheap, registered letters, or drafts on New 
York or Boston. Address 


THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.—HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


No, :. — The Arkansas Ranger, or Dingle the Backwoodsman. A Story of East and West. By Lieut. Murray. 
A vivid story, unrivaled in plot and character; thrilling in marvelous adventures, 

No, 2,—The Sea Lion, or The Privateer of the Penobscot. A Story of Ocean Life. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
One of Cobb’s best; occurring during that fertile period of adventure, our second war with England. 

No. 3. —Marion’s Brigade, or The Light Dragoons, A’ Tale of the Revolution. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 


Amon wen bape ey ey me struggles have drawn from the pens of noted histerians and sto- 
ry: perhaps none exeel this pen of Dr. Rebinson. 


No. 4. — Bessie Baine, or the Mormon’s Victim. A Taleof Utah. By M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press. 
In thi inal writte for establishment, Mr. Lewis has shown the whole 
of aud ell ho clas 
te Pirate King of the Floridas. A Tale of the Gulf and its Islands, 
Fin ew the desperate pirates who infested 


was maintained between the Spaniards of sen et aoe 
some three centuries ago. 


No. 6. — Orlando Chester, or The Young Hunter of Virginia. A Story of Colonial Times. By Sylvanus Cobh, Jr. 
Tile sus of cho who has wrought out a series of domestic scenes in 


No. 7. —The Secret-Service Ship, or the Fall of San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. Charles E. Averill. 


The author enj | extraordi facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to the production of his 


te tar By Col. Isaac H. Folger. 
This will attract much tion from residents of the , and many whaling crews 
No. 9.— Ivan the Serf, or the Russian and Circassian. A Tale of Russia, Turkey, and Circassia. By Austin C. Burdick 
This is a well-told and highly graphic story of life, domestic and military, in Russia, Turkey, and Circassia. 
No. 10. — The Scout, orthe Sharpshooters of the Revolution. By Major Ben. Perley Poore. 


Tike cary of com Revelationary struggle is one of much interest, and narrates, with vivid, lifelike effect, some of 


THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers. 22 Haw‘e~ Street, Boston, Maes. 


NEW STYLE No. 9000. SOLID WALNUT CASE. 
Feicht. 75 ins.. Length, 46 ine., Depth, in«. 
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aving recently largel facili such as hive be sold at such for evens ie ength of time. 
back ecoal,lumber|Factery runnl and night 0 fill orders promptly. 
and without expense of adding labor- Kvery Bak sold is a g advert 
style of | If hota, his one, ope give a trial your o 
for itself. Thousands 
from influential persons. 


ie at “any price, hence 
named after the orid’s greatest composer. The The vari ety, furnish 
by any other manufacturer at pee for $30, $40.85 . 
Why? Because the Patented im 
own and no one else can an 


feet tone, (6) Bourdon, 
) Ba: 6 tt 
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ny (nicke: Slegant Lamp | Office Mone ‘is 
Nickel-Plated Foot- plates on pedais, which never | paid. Beethoven Organs! shipped same day 
wear, besides 3 —_— Swells, Handles and Rollers! isfaction absolutely guaranteed i particu 
for movin. ng. With eac Organ hereafter an ¢ it solid | inoney prong ly refunded with interest, "it he 
Organ Bench w ill be ser —\ free of charge. This is far super- |is not precisely as represented, after one year’s use, Surely 
for to stool for Organ use and more orna-| nothing can be Vy ved Organs pape after the 
useful, Order this advertisement. old plan, § to 11 8 0. £40. $60. 
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improved and perfected since first inveuted, |Chutch, Chapel, Part or upwards, 

and thone who Went and not furniture, {althougii | Pianot ortes, Grand and Uprig tes $1,600. 
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jisitere Are Alw: e.—A Free Ovach with | order a Beethoven e car's nd lor lars, 
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Address or callupon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


now grasp a fortune. AKEY THAT AND NOT 
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LADIES 


UNITE IN THE VERDICT 
THAT THE 


DOUBLE HIP | 


W.OVEN 


p 
CORSET 
as 
1s THE BEST in 
Eas SHAPE, ELEGANCE, STYLE AND COMFORT. . 
be This being a woven corset, made in one piece, containt: 
vile 100 Bones woven diagonally in the body of the cor 2 
2 me retains its sha under all circumstances, 
Gye at the same time yielding to all the motions of the weaver. 
ao This is the only corset manufactured that can make ; 
good this claim. is a new invention of 
THE NOVELTY CORSET WORKS, N. Y. 
M6 who are its sole manufacturers, EVERY LADY wae 
ome HAS EVER WORN ONE, OR DESIRES A SHAPEL 
S208 FIGURE, WILL ASK FOR AND & 
ae Insist upon having the 
ae Double Hip Perfect Fitting Woven Corset 
i) For gale by all dealers in the U. 8. Sent by mail 
| | BOOKS ON, BUILDING, PAINT- 
and cannot be sold in with the ing, Decorating, & or 1882 eighty. -page 
w-test, short- t, Catalogue. Address, three stamps, Willen | 
Vin Royal a Wall St., NY Y. T. Comstuck,6 Astor Place, 3 ewYork \y 
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Will begin in Ballou's Monthly Magazine for Fanuary, 1883, 


A THRILLING ROMANCE, | 


entitled 


THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA ; 


OR WHO AM I? 


A NOVEL» IN-TWELVE: PARTS, EACH PART ILLUSTRATED. 


BY WILLIAM H. THOMES, 


Author of “ The Gold-Hunters of Australia,” “The Bushrangers,” “ The Gold: Hunters 
in Europe,” “Life in the East Indies,” “A Slaver's Adventures,” $ Running 
the Blockade,” “A Whaleman's Adventures,” and so forth. 
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